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National Morale 


By WILLIAM YANDELL ELLIOTT 


Dr. Elliott, professor of government, Harvard University, spoke before the 


first general session of the conference. 


HE NATION is suspended in a position 
- el is neither war nor peace. It cer- 
tainly isn’t peace. No matter how much 
“Peace!” may be cried to the winds by the 
isolationists and their allies, they know in 
their hearts that the prospect of peace never 
existed. No one of them could have given 
it. At every stage of the actions that this 
country has taken by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the elected representatives—the 
repeal of the so-called Neutrality Act in so 
far as it had laid an embargo on the ship- 
ment of arms, and beyond that, the Lend- 
Lease Bill, the destroyer deal that took 
bases, and now the ejecting of the Nazi 
Consuls—the isolationists in this country 
who hoped that they could escape what 
Hitler inevitably meant to the world, told 
the nation that these acts, if taken, would 
mean war, did they not? 

At every stage the finger was pointed by 
every Senator in that camp, to each action, 
and they said, “This act means war,” and 
they said it with particular emphasis when 
we passed the Lend-Lease Bill. I think 
they were right, but they don’t accept their 
own logic. 

Every time that action has been taken, the 
country has shown its unmistakable inten- 
tion of seeing to it that we are not left 
utterly and savagely alone in the world, as 
Mr. Willkie said in the last campaign, every 
time that it has given a new evidence of 
the determination to maintain control of 
the seas, without which the whole future 
of this people would be jeopardized by 
throwing its weight while there still is a 


British Navy, and not waiting, as every 
other victim of Hitler has waited, until he 
was left alone—the isolationists have told 
us that those acts meant war. 

Now let them stand to their guns. If 
they meant war, how can they say today, 
as Colonel Lindbergh has told audience 
after audience over the country, “There will 
be no war—if you just avoid doing anything 
today, there will be no war.” Can Colonel 
Lindbergh take back these actions that have 
been made by the American people? No! 
Those actions stand, and the implications 
behind them stand with overwhelming force 
of all the people of this nation through 
their elected representatives. 

It is my job in the Office of Production 
Management today to try to get into this 
country materials without which the whole 
industrial mechanism of the country would 
bog down. We are desperately dependent 
in some fields of our economic life on ma- 
terials that come from the far seas, even 
from the Indian Ocean, the Malay Archi- 
pelago. You, as librarians, know this as 
well as everyone, and if those ships are 
sunk, as they would be sunk, if access to 
those ports is cut off in the future as it 
would be cut off if we lost control of the 
seas, if the British Navy passed out of ex- 
istence, the whole mechanism of this coun- 
try would be in danger. Our standard of 
living would immediately shrink, as it is 
likely to shrink under pressure anyhow, be- 
cause we have got to pull in the belt in 
order to have a factor of safety for our 
war efforts in carrying on this work. 
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You think about those things, you who 
carry in your keeping the torch of free 
learning and inquiry as no other profession 
in this country does, and I speak to you 
with some humility because I remember, as 
a small boy, the guidance of the local li- 
brary, which was the foundation of all the 
real education I ever got—the ability to 
read books. I used to go out of that 
public library in Nashville, Tennessee, and 
sit on the curb some Saturdays and read 
through the books and carry them back into 
the library to get a new set of books and 
carry them home. The friendly guidance, 
the good taste, the judgment, the wisdom 
of the librarians in that town, like the 
librarians in every community of this coun- 
try, were a part of the whole educational 
process of free inquiry and the development 
of a man’s character and his learning. 


A Ftoripa STATE oF MIND 


You have in your capacity the ability to 
bring home to the people of this country 
things that they haven't realized. I say to 
you that as a nation we are still in what 
I may (I hope without offense) call a 
Florida state of mind,—the kind of a state 
of mind that goes to Palm Beach for a 
little holiday whenever things get too tight, 
too tough. We can’t go to any Palm 
Beach or Shangri-La, or anywhere else, to 
get away from this business—not Colonel 
Lindbergh nor all the king’s horses nor all 
the king’s men are going to change the 
character of the world we live in. We 
are going to beat Hitler now or later. 
We are going to beat Japan sooner or later 
if Japan isn’t convinced that we mean busi- 
ness. 

We could put off the evil day for quite 
a long time, if we accepted the peace terms 
that Matsuoka, the Japanese Foreign Min- 
ister, gave recently as an indication of the 
terms on which the Axis was prepared to 
dictate peace to the world. We could es- 
cape the showdown until it was forced on us 
later on. 

What were those terms? Did you trouble 
to read them? They were very revealing. 
The great use that the Japanese people 


are to us is that they are a very queer 
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people in their diplomacy. 


They exercise 
in this a great politeness when kicking you, 
and they hope to find the proper portion to 


kick. They will ask you to turn around, 
but they will tip their hands as poker play- 
ers in a way that the very shrewd Kibitzer 
has not permitted Axis propaganda to do. 

We are to withdraw from the Far Pa- 
cific and allow the rubber, and tin, and oil 
of the Malay Peninsula, and so forth, to go 
under the domination of Japan. With those 
resources Japan becomes what Japan is not 
today, a first-class power. Japan isn’t a 
first-class power today and will not be until 
she gets hold of the oil which is available 
in the Dutch East Indies and Malay, and 
until she gets hold of the other natural 
resources, and particularly iron ore, that is 
available in the Philippines and the Malay 
States, and in India. 


A Far More Serious THREAT 


If she got those, the Japanese Navy 
would overnight become a threat far more 
serious than it is today—and it is serious 
today. We have been supplying it with our 
own scrap, when we needed that scrap. We 
have been supplying it with any number of 
other materials, and I hope that that time 
will soon come to an end. 

But we have the very real problem with 
Japan which every person occupying a re- 
sponsible position in this country must know, 
that it is just possible that Japan can’t be 
restrained until we are ready, and that 
has been the hope—and that has been the 
hope. We haven’t stopped for a minute 
backing China, and we shouldn’t. We have 
tried to avoid an immediate showdown in 
Japan—perhaps that was unwise. I think 
the sooner Japan realizes that we mean 
business, the less danger of a showdown 
there is—but that is arguable. It may be a 
dangerous policy. 

There you have in the Far East the other 
front that we face, and what can we as- 
suredly say Matsuoka said about it? He 
said: “You will kindly neutralize Alaska 
and the bases there, so we won't have to 
fear bombing from the islands within bomb- 
ing distance of our shores. You will reduce 
your strength in Hawaii, that great naval 
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base, and stop building your navy. You 
will withdraw the Monroe Doctrine for 
South America and all it means, while at 
the same time you will recognize a com- 
plete and different treaty, far stronger than 
your Monroe Doctrine, giving us domination 
of Asia.” 

Now if those are the terms which Mat- 
suoka delivers to us today, with the British 
fleet in Singapore still intact, what do you 
suppose he would talk about if it were 
gone, and if Hitler had ever conquered 
Britain on that time schedule on which 
Hitler has been delayed up to this time? 


Decision NECESSARY TO MORALE 


That is what makes a decision on the 
part of the American people so necessary 
to their morale. It means that if we hearten 
the British people today by showing that 
we mean business, by saying that the when, 
and the where, and the how of war is 
everywhere where we can throw our weight, 
first, with the Navy, second with planes, and 
then with whatever degree is necessary in 
men, and not flinching at one item—then 
we can avoid the kind of future that Mat- 
suoka and Hitler have outlined for us. 
Will we flinch, we peace-loving people, 
we people who have shrunk from the kind 
of realities that Hitler really means in the 
world? Will we flinch from that now and 
accept the kind of advice to cooperate with 
the victor whom Colonel Lindbergh had 
picked long before last summer? The Col- 
onel’s calculus went a little off, for the 
British didn’t stop to count airplanes last 
summer, and .hey won the Battle of Brit- 
ain. Now, will we stop to count airplanes? 
Will we stop to get prepared, to get that 
holster full? It is plenty full to coerce South 
America as he advises us to do—or Canada. 
It is plenty full to defend all the rest of 
the world, but not, somehow, full enough 
to throw our weight while there is a real 
fighting force in the world ahead of us. 
Canadians, and Australians, and New Zea- 
landers, and South African troops. I give 
you my word those fellows from South 
Africa are stout fellows. I was brigaded 
with them in the last war and I don’t want 
to have a better fighting man to be beside me 


or behind me. If we have those fellows with 
us, then Hitler is doomed and we can face 
the future and create a new world without 
despair staring us in the face, as advocates 
of despair are asking us to despair every 
day now. 

That is what morale means. It means 
that we have got to salvage what our sloth 
and our blindness, as well as the sloth 
and blindness and the greeds and the mis- 
takes of any number of people, have left 
us as a heritage. 


Ir We Hap Mabe A Better PEACE 


We shouldn’t have been faced with this 
phenomenon of Hitler if we had taken 
either one of two alternatives: If we 
had made, I think, a better peace, if we had 
accepted responsibility for that peace as a 
nation and hadn’t run off to Florida again 
and become isolationists; if we had helped 
the German Reich back to sanity and to a 
fair part in the world as it must some day 
play because it represents a great and a pow- 
erful and a wonderful nation—then we 
shouldn’t have been forced to face this. 

If, alternately, we had applied the meas- 
ures of collective security which the League 
Covenant made possible and wrote down in 
the crucial testings in Manchukuo, in Abys- 
sinia, and in Spain, if we had applied those, 
and meant business, we shouldn’t have been 
faced with this. We could have cracked 
Japan, cracked Mussolini, and any of the 
other pocket Caesars, while they were 
still in infancy; but we sat back, just 
as we are sitting back today, and refused 
to make the ultimate decision as a nation, 
and took the comfortable view that it 
wasn’t our problem. We, immured in li- 
braries, could still go on being librarians. 
I, as a scholar, should have that priceless 
boon of a library, which I have perhaps 
to forego now, for the duration, I am afraid. 
We should rest behind our Maginot Ocean 
if not a Maginot Line. All these things 
added up to mean to us a false security. 

Now, today have we any longer any 
delusions about that security? They are 
being stripped from us point by point. 

I want to ask you to consider with me the 
latest decision that the Government of the 
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United States has made, and which has 
already provoked a retaliatory action by the 
Government of Germany. The Govern- 
ment of the United States at long last, and 
thank God, has given notice to the Nazi 
Consuls, who were scheming and sabotaging 
and plotting our own destruction from 
within our own midst. I take it you all 
realize the significance of that action. It 
means, of course, the withdrawal of our 
Consuls abroad, but can there be any doubt 
of the merits of that exchange? We 
weren't instructing our Consuls in the way 
the Germans were. Ours were not cen- 
ters of espionage, of fomenting trouble, as 
were theirs not only in this country but 
in South America and Central America. 

We were, in fact, I think, too lenient in 
our entire behavior, and I think the swap 
was a very good swap from the point of 
view of the interests of this country, and 
I think the overwhelming sentiment of the 
American people is that it was a step long 
delayed, and it has reassured us that the 
Government really means business. 

You, as librarians, are going to have 
people coming to you every day, and prob- 
ably you will see more people and talk with 
them, than any group of people in the 
country. I dare say that you affect the 
morale of this country in a direct way by 
your own daring, by your attitudes, by your 
doubts and fears, by your courage and faith, 
as much as any group of people in the coun- 
try. 


Wuat Is HaAppENING? 


Now, what is happening? I can give 
you this story with every assurance that it 
is an honest one. No man could have been 
more critical than I have been on the inside 
or the outside, and I have been in some 
degree in a small way on the inside, about 
our defense program last summer, last 
fall, and a good part of the early winter. 
It wasn’t rolling. We were doing too little, 
too late. Our time schedule was bad. We 
hadn’t anticipated the volume of needs or the 
speed of action, or the necessity of decisions 
on matters like not permitting sabotage 
strikes to hold up the whole Defense Pro 
gram of the country. We had not taken 


a strong enough line with the employers 
who wanted to do business as usual and 
turn out seven million motor cars, if neces- 
sary, when we desperately were trying to 
get everything in the country that would be 
going into the motor cars and would be 
wasted and not go into defense. 


New ATMOSPHERE IN WASHINGTON 


We didn’t take a strong enough line, but 
I am encouraged by the new atmosphere in 
Washington—the thing is rolling, the peo- 
ple are meaning business. All through the 
Priorities Organization of Edward Stettinius 
you can see that they are taking their jobs 
with the utmost and most deadly intensity 
and seriousness to get a just deal and at 
the same time a nationally workable deal 
for the defense program of this country. 

I think the attitude on strikes recently 
must have been heartening to the nation. 
I don’t think there was any question that 
we had two dangers before us: We might 
have fallen into the pit that was being dug 
for us, and tried to crack down on all labor, 
good, bad, and indifferent, and that would 
have been a tragedy, because the support of 
labor in this nation’s effort is just as 
essential as the support of any other part, 
and more so, because they are the people 
who are turning it out. Instead of that, 
we waited until we were sure of who the 
people were who were causing the real 
trouble, not strikes for wages that in many 
instances were justified as against employ- 
ers that forced the attention on employees’ 
grievances of a legitimate character, but, on 
the other hand, strikes that were encour- 
aged from behind by people who had party 
cards in their pockets that proved they owed 
primary loyalty to Moscow and not to the 
Government of the United States. 

Now that is going to be stopped, I hope, 
and I hope that the country has made up 
its mind about it in no uncertain terms. 
What is more than that, we are not going to 
continue with this “business as usual” idea 
very much longer. It is entirely right and 
proper that we should keep the maximum 
production of every field of American in- 
dustry that we can possibly keep going, 
without detracting from that backlog for 


for 
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defense and from that expansion of defense 
industries themselves that is so necessary; 
but in the times that lie ahead, I warn you 
we are going to feel the pinch. We can- 
not see the shipping of the world disrupted 
as it is today without feeling that pinch. 
We are bound to feel it in things that 
you don’t think about and that I had better 
not talk about, very minor things, not the 
big things like rubber and tin, but little 
things that enter into all the electrical in- 
dustry, for instance. 

If the worst comes to the worst, I am 
sure, from the timbre of this country, when 
it is properly led and asked to do its duty 
as a democratic community, that it will 
welcome by deeds and not by words sacri- 
fice for the common good, and I think the 
sooner that comes, the more the country will 
realize what really lies ahead of us. 

This isn’t going to be a picnic, neither is 
it going to last forever. The only way it 
would last forever would be for us to see 
Hitler win this war in Europe before we 
lift a finger, to let him impose a peace on 
the British Isles as he has imposed on all 
invaded nations, even upon France. That is 
the way in which this would last forever. 
Don’t let those people intimidate you, and 
tell you we can’t lick Hitler in two or three 
years and that it is going to be a lifetime 
job. Let them explain how they propose 
to lick him alone in twenty years or thirty. 
They don’t propose to lick him. They pro- 
pose to deal with him and do his deal here. 
That is what they propose. 


‘TEST OF AN AMERICAN 


The simple test of an American is whether 
or not a man is playing his game or our 
game, and we have got to make that clear 
to our fellow citizens if we are to face this 
throughout. 

Now, we can look beyond this. We can 
look to a peace in which the world has re- 
covered its sanity, and burning of the books 
and all the symbolisms will be destroyed. 
We can only look to that peace if we are 
prepared to face the “blood and sweat and 
tears” that will take us through to it. It 
is utterly useless to speak of peace terms 
unless we have agreed that the first neces- 
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sity of peace is to stop Hitler. That is 
absolutely No. 1 program in any peace move- 
ment, but beyond that we have to look 
forward to a change in the world that will 
permit the internationalization of the basic 
raw materials on which nations depend. 


Joint TRUSTEESHIP 


This country and England between them 
hold a trusteeship in that respect unique. 
We control the mineral economy of the 
world, if the British Empire stands, to a 
degree never before possible in history, and 
that sanction can and should be used to 
prevent any future rearmament. At the 
same time, I want to be perfectly frank. 
When we have got the British over the 
hump and we have got to get them over the 
hump for our own sakes as well as theirs, 
I want to talk to them in frank terms, terms 
none of their governments ever have listened 
to before, about the colonial empires of the 
world and their future. 

We have to be assured that the world’s 
great natural resources shall be open not 
simply as on trading terms before, alone, 
but on a trusteeship which could be and was 
often abused—but through an international 
sort of holding company, something like the 
Bank for International Settlements, con- 
cerned with throwing up the resources of 
the world for the great task of reconstruc- 
tion that lies ahead. 

And now even at the risk of speaking two 
moments longer, I wouldn’t be true to the 
mission I have chosen, of talking about 
morale, if I didn’t say something on the 
moral and spiritual side of this. 

There is a little book called “The City 
of Man,” that some of us wrote. It is 
not one man’s work, but many men’s. It 
was an interesting meeting of the minds 
because in that group of men there came 
people as completely irreligious as any 
group I have known, and out of the ham- 
merings of those sessions, together wrestling 
with this problem, there came one common 
agreement. It was this: That he who does 
not stand today for the divine demand, for 
the claim to a spiritual heritage, has al- 
ready lost the battle to Hitler. 

Hitler is trying, in the simplest terms, to 
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reduce men to animals,—breeding power- 
ful, vigorous, well disciplined hunting 
dogs. Has he any objective beyond that? 
He doesn’t want them to ruin their eye- 
sight in libraries, troubling their souls and 
vexing their minds with the silly questions 
that cause dangerous thoughts. He wants 
to condition them in just the way you would 
in a laboratory, to absolute discipline and 
no spontaneity. He wants to crush that 
birthright that every man has, in terms of 
the great religions of the world, led by 
Christianity. 


SEARCH FOR A NEW FAITH 


And so out of these arguments came, last 
summer, an affirmation of a very interesting 
sort. It was a search for a new faith, for a 
new basis of courage. Any time that a 
man makes a difficult decision, he has built 
up his power. Any time he faces hard 
things and acts—deeds, not words—any time 
that by his example more than by anything 
he says, he lives the life that is a demo- 
cratic example to a community, he has con- 
tributed to defeating Hitler. 

And, when people ask you, “What can I 
do in these times?” that is the first answer. 
It isn’t the only answer. Your life in your 
community, your influence there, is the 
basic, first, primary line of defense of na- 
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tional morale in this country. 


READ THE Worps OF LINCOLN 


And when you get weary, as I do, and dis- 
couraged, as I do, if you can’t go, as I can, 
to Washington, to Lincoln, and look at the 
old man and the Sermon in Stone that is the 
great value of Lincoln, at least take down 
the Second Inaugural and read the words, 
as simple, as humble, as full of pride in the 
true greatness of the human spirit, as any- 
thing, I think, in our epoch, after Christ; 
and remember them and cherish them, and 
commit them to heart, and see that every 
man, woman, and child that you know does, 
because they are the basis for our peace aims 
and for our war aims. 

I was reading them over the other day: 
“Negotiators within our city are trying to 
destroy it,’ he said. 

And then that magnificent close, which 
will serve me tonight: 

“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in, to bind up the 
nation’s wounds—” and then he speaks of 
him who has borne the battle and his widow 
and his orphan—‘and do all that may 
achieve a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations.” 
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The Basis for Inter-American 
Cooperation 


By CHARLES A. THOMSON 


Mr. Thomson, Chief of the Division of Cultural Relations of the Department 
of State, was one of three speakers on the general theme of 


Hemispheric Relations. 


IBRARIANS have long played a role of 
yy inestimable importance in the develop- 
ment of international understanding, and in 
the present crisis may lay some of the most 
essential stones in the foundation of inter- 
American friendship and cooperation. And 
when I say “inter-American,” I include our 
great sister area to the north, Canada. The 
Department of State regards the American 
Library Association as an educational force 
of the greatest significance in assisting the 
people of the United States, not only to com- 
prehend the significance of these momentous 
days, but to plan for the future in the light 
of the lessons which may be garnered from 
the past. 

It is gratifying to point out that the in- 
terest of the American Library Association 
in the relations of the United States with 
the other American republics of this hemi- 
sphere is no new thing. For twenty years 
the Association has had a Committee on Li- 
brary Cooperation with Latin America, 
which has served as a medium for the ex- 
change of information, advice, and assistance 
among libraries and library organizations 
in the American nations, especially as to the 
development of publishing, and the acquiring 
of books, reviews, and magazines. Espe- 
cially at present your committee is actively 
engaged in forwarding several projects de- 
signed to provide basic information and 
necessary tools for the improvement of in- 
ter-American relations through the instru- 


mentality of libraries and the use of books 
and other publications. 

I would testify on this occasion to the 
gratitude felt by the Department of State 
to the American Library Association for the 
wise counsel and valuable service which your 
Executive Secretary, Carl H. Milam, has 
provided as a member of the Department’s 
General Advisory Committee in the field of 
cultural relations. He has given generously 
of his time and thought, and I value this 
opportunity of voicing to the Association the 
gratitude of the Department for the impor- 
tant contribution which he has made. 

At this critical juncture of world history, 
the United States is fortunate that, as the 
result of the wise foresight of its leaders, 
the relations of this country with the other 
republics of this hemisphere are on a more 
friendly basis than at any previous time. 
The Good Neighbor Policy is now yielding 
fruit in sincere understanding and friendly 
cooperation. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the importance of the unity of 
purpose and the mutual trust that have been 
developed between this country and the other 
nations of the hemisphere. But it is well to 
remember that we are dealing with a plant 
of relatively recent growth. Should the 
climate of our relations with the other 
American nations change, should this coun- 
try revert to the policies of intervention and 
the Big Stick which characterized certain 
periods of our history, this plant of great 
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promise would be blighted. Its roots are 
already well established, but it requires care- 
ful and continuing cultivation if it is to come 
to full strength and flower. 

It is clear that what we call the Good 
Neighbor Policy is by no means a partisan 
achievement. In 1930 the first steps were 
taken under President Hoover to liquidate 
the unhappy situation prevailing in certain 
countries as a result of the presence there 
of our marines. The unanimity of opinion 
in this country regarding the policy was 
eloquently demonstrated in the presence and 
utterances of Alfred M. Landon as a mem- 
ber of the American delegation to the Eighth 
International Conference of American States 
held at Lima in 1938. An additional evi- 
dence of the general acceptance of this policy 
was the total absence of controversy con- 
cerning it in the last presidential campaign. 


COOPERATIVE PEACE 


The Good Neighbor Policy has been pro- 
ductive of what may be broadly called the 
doctrine of “Cooperative Peace.” As As- 
sistant Secretary of State Berle has indi- 
cated, before this doctrine was elaborated 
by Bolivar and practiced by his successors, 
only two ideas for keeping international 
peace had attained general acceptance. One 
was the idea of universal empire, exemplified 
by Rome; the other was the balance of 
power, a system which has prevailed for so 
long a time in modern Europe. The ideal 
of the cooperative peace proposes that the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere should 
live together in such harmony that the prob- 
lem of one becomes the problem of all. And 
the welfare of one becomes the welfare of 
all. It envisages a state of collaboration that 
would make possible a pooling of material 
and spiritual resources for any one of the 
nations which might find itself in danger. In 
accordance with this ideal, the American 
republics have undertaken to consult with 
one another whenever the peace or security 
of the Americas is threatened. At the suc- 
cessive Buenos Aires and Lima conferences 
procedures were worked out by which the 
foreign ministers of the respective states 
may come together to shape and define com- 
mon policy. Such meetings of foreign minis- 
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ters were held at Panama within three weeks 
of the outbreak of war in Europe, and last 
summer at Havana, where agreement was 
reached concerning necessary action in case 
the colonies in this hemisphere of non-Ameri- 
can powers should pass into the hands of a 
nation bent on aggression or should serve as 
a focus for the extension of totalitarian ideas 
and practices. 

In the economic sphere no less important 
steps have been and are being taken toward 
a cooperative approach to common inter- 
American problems. The war in Europe 
threatened serious dislocations to the eco- 
nomics of the American nations. The pro- 
duction of the United States and the other 
American countries is in part complemen- 
tary but by no means entirely so. While 
this a considerable 
share of the commodities of the American 
republics and they have taken to a considera- 
ble degree our manufactured goods, Europe 
has played a very important part in this 
international exchange. And therefore the 
cutting off of the European markets was a 
serious threat to the economics of our sister 
nations. 


country has absorbed 


SAFEGUARD ECONOMIC WELFARE 


In order to safeguard the economic wel- 
fare of the countries of the hemisphere, the 
United States has supported a three-point 
program—loans, purchase of commodities, 
and diversification of production to maintain 
and raise the standard of living and to de- 
velop the latent domestic resources of all the 
nations as an integral part of measures to 
improve trade and increase consumer Ca- 
pacity. Loans have been extended to facili- 
tate at least provisional adjustments to the 
shocks of the emergency, by stabilizing cur- 
rencies, assuring the continuation of imports 
in spite of the loss of normal exports, and 
financing the establishment of new indus- 
tries. In the second place, heavy purchases 
have been made of raw materials, particu- 
As a 
result the problem of mounting surpluses 
which threatened to smother the economic 
life of our neighbors is now in large part 
on a way to solution. The emergency has 
in fact reversed the direction of our efforts 


larly those of strategic character. 
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to develop inter-American economic rela- 
tions. Instead as formerly of seeking to 
increase the capacity of the other republics 
to absorb our exports, the demands of our 
own emergency expansion now make it diffi- 
cult for us to provide these nations with the 
goods which their economic machine requires 
if it is to continue to function. Instead as 
formerly of questioning the value to us of 
our imports from them, we are now actively 
seeking to buy the largest possible quantities 
of many of their commodities, which are to 
be used in our tremendous industrial pro- 
gram. In the third place, we are endeavor- 
ing to encourage in the other American 
republics the development of a more diversi- 
fied economy and the production of new 
goods, which will strengthen the capacity of 
these nations to resist the shocks of the 
present abnormal period, and to lay a solid 
foundation for future prosperity. 


GROWTH OF COOPERATION 


We can well be heartened by the growth 
of inter-American cooperation in both the 
political and the economic sphere, but this 
structure of cooperation must rest, if it is 
to be permanently secure, on a broad and 
solid base of understanding. It is not sufh- 
cient to limit contacts to those among gov- 
ernmental leaders and diplomats; nor are 
business relationships, important as they are, 
enough in themselves. If the American 
nations are to reenforce each other in the 
present emergency and for the tasks of the 
years ahead, there must be a clear under- 
standing of our common resources, our com- 
mon interests, and our common goals. That 
understanding must exist not only among the 
leaders, but in the hearts and minds of the 
people. Only from this basis of sympathetic 
understanding can we evolve lasting solu- 
tions of political, economic, and social prob- 
lems. 

In the past various factors have impeded 
the growth of this understanding. There 
have been differences in language; it is not 
easy to know a person with whom you can- 
not talk. ‘There have been differences ‘in 
tradition, in values, in cultural attitudes. 
Both Americas have looked to Europe rather 
than to each other; and they have looked in 
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large degree to different parts of Europe. 
There have been difficulties in communica- 
tion and travel. There have been economic 
tension and apprehension and fear. Many 
of these barriers have now disappeared; oth- 
ers can be overcome by the purpose of our 
people to build in this hemisphere a strong 
and enduring sense of mutual dependence 
and unity. 


Must Know EacH OTHER 


But if the nations of this hemisphere are 
to stand together and work together, the 
“other Americans” must know what kind of 
people we are; and we must know what 
kind of people they are. We must know 
what they expect to secure from the rela- 
tionship; and vice versa they must be ade- 
quately informed on our hopes and aspira- 
tions. We must know to what degree and 
on what conditions they are willing to throw 
in their lot with us; and they must know 
how far they can count on our effective as- 
sistance. Only on the basis of intelligent and 
realistic appraisal, can we avoid the mistakes 
of expecting too much or too little from each 
other. 

In the great enterprise of forging this 
inter-American consolidation, it is essential 
that our every resource contribute to the 
task in hand. The government must do its 
part and to that end the Department of 
State in its cultural relations program is 
working in close cooperation with Nelson 
Rockefeller as Coordinator of Commercial 
and Cultural Relations between the Ameri- 
can Republics, and with other agencies such 
as the great, nationwide organization which 
you represent. But the active collaboration 
of nonofficial organizations is essential. Only 
so can the progress be truly representative of 
our whole people and only so can it achieve 
its maximum sincerity and its greatest effec- 
tiveness. 

We talk a great deal about building in- 
ternational understanding, but to a large de- 
gree it boils down to a matter of bringing 
persons of different nations face to face and 
our neighbors in the other republics particu- 
larly value the person-to-person relationship. 
But comprehension does not result from 
merely a passing acquaintance. For this, as 
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well as for other reasons, tourist travel has 
its limitations in promoting international 
friendship. Moreover, signs are now abun- 
dant that the people to the south have had 
their fill of “goodwill” representatives who 
seek to make the grand tour of a continent 
in so little time that each country becomes 
merely a way-station to the next. They are 
inclined to welcome, however, those who 
come for the kind of unhurried visit which 
gives time for the growth of real under- 
standing. 


EXCHANGE OF STUDENTS AND PROFESSORS 


The exchange of students and professors, 
who remain in a foreign country for one or 
more years, is for this reason particularly 
valuable. Moreover, persons of experience, 
who share a common interest, are often able 
to draw great benefit from relatively limited 
periods of association. For example, a group 
of leaders in social work from ten of the 
American republics is now visiting the 
United States under the auspices of the 
American Association of Schools of Social 
Work, and with the assistance of the office 
of the Coordinator and the Children’s Bu- 
reau. Their stay although brief will un- 
doubtedly have useful results in encouraging 
inter-American collaboration in social wel- 
fare. Similarly a group of progressive edu- 
cators from the countries to the south will 
attend the conference in Michigan this sum- 
mer of the New Education Fellowship. The 
Department of State has extended travel 
grants to approximately thirty distinguished 
journalists, novelists, and other writers, his- 
torians, educators, artists, and musicians to 
visit the United States for a two or three 
months’ period. They have been given every 
facility to meet persons who share their in- 
terests and everywhere have been most gen- 
erously received by our universities, colleges, 
libraries, museums, art galleries, and similar 
institutions. 

In this connection, let me recall that your 
Committee on Library Cooperation with 
Latin America has been instrumental in 
enabling librarians and students of library 
science from the other republics to travel 
and work in the United States. The commit- 
tee has helped in the selection of candidates 
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for awards and fellowships, and has ad- 
vised and counseled the candidates once 
they were here. Among those who have 
profited from these opportunities are some of 
the most influential librarians in South 
America, including Jorge Basadre of the 
University of San Marcos, Lima, Peru; 
Hector Fuenzalida of the National Univer- 
sity, Santiago, Chile; Ernesto Gietz of the 
Faculty of Exact, Physical, and Natural 
Sciences of the University of Buenos Aires; 
and Rubens Borba de Moraes of the Mu- 
nicipal Library of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


PERSONAL CONTACTS WIDENED 


It is through librarians, writers, and men 
of letters that the value of the personal con- 
tacts we have been mentioning can by means 
of the printed word be widened in space and 
extended through time. A _ distinguished 
Colombian has recently remarked: “Love 
of culture is the only universal language of 
men of goodwill who understand each other, 
not only across frontiers but across the ages. 
With this language we have won friends 
among people who lived centuries ago, and 
we are winning friends among those who 
will be born after our death.” ‘Thus speaks 
the man of books. 

In the summer of 1939 some thirty-two 
publishing houses of the United States 
arranged with the cooperation of the De- 
partment of State three exhibitions of con- 
temporary American books in Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, and Rio de Janeiro. The 
showing of the collection of more than two 
thousand volumes aroused unusual interest. 
In Buenos Aires the exhibit was attended by 
approximately one thousand persons a day. 
In Rio de Janeiro the response was such 
that the period of the exhibit had to be ex- 
tended. Following the close of the showing 
the books were donated by the publishers to 
university and other libraries. As one result 
of this move, the sales of American books 
in English have increased many-fold in the 
republics to the south. To such a point that 
a recent observer, a very competent observer, 
who has returned from South America, has 
ventured the suggestion that the present 
need is not so much for translation as it is 
for cheap editions of books in English. This 
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development, together with a similar in- 
crease in the circulation in Spanish or Por- 
tuguese within the United States of books 
produced in countries to the south, will be 
further stimulated by a decrease in postal 
rates on inter-American book shipments from 
twelve to five cents a pound, a move ap- 
proved by the Post Office Department at the 
initiative of the Office of the Coordinator. 
A considerable volume of translation work 
is now going forward, with the result that 
we in the United States will have available 
in English within the next few months a 
number of the more representative works 
from the countries to the south, just as they 
are putting into Spanish and Portuguese the 
writings of our authors, just as they are 
translating and producing the works of our 
own writers. I need not point out to this 
audience that librarians have a role of the 
first importance in giving books and other 
publications, both in the original language 
and in translation, the widest possible cir- 
culation as vehicles of sincere understanding 
and mutually helpful exchange. 
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In these brief remarks, I have tried to 
sketch the efforts of the American republics 
to maintain in this hemisphere a cooperative 
peace, to strengthen through cooperative ac- 
tion their economic relations and to under- 
gird the structure of political and economic 
association with a cooperative understanding. 
We are fortunate that during the emergency 
and in spite of the emergency we can con- 
tinue to press forward to the betterment of 
the lot of the people of the New World. In 
the program to achieve inter-American soli- 
darity of purpose and unity of action, ours 
are not the methods of conquest but of ne- 
gotiation, not of coercion but of friendly 
persuasion. We thus demonstrate our living 
faith in the essential strength of democracy 
by the choice of both means and ends. In 
our relations with the other nations of this 
hemisphere, as well as in our affairs at home 
our reliance is on the democratic procedures 
of conference and cooperation, and our goal 
is the democratic association of friendly 
peoples, increasingly in this hemisphere, and, 
in God’s good time, in the world. 
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What Should Rural People Expect 
from the American Library? 


By A. DRUMMOND JONES 


Mr. Jones, senior social scientist of the Division of Program Study and Dis- 
cussion of the Department of Agriculture, was one of two speakers on 
Rural Libraries. 


OMEHOw, in approaching this meeting, I 

found myself continuing to say: When 
this convention is over and we go home, and 
we look back upon it, I believe we shall 
never forget 1941. Out of all the years 
since we have been coming to conventions, 
the sweep of social forces which beats upon 
you and me is so strong and so unpredictable 
that we probably shall look back on this year 
from the stairsteps of our future many times, 
and remember this as one of the most out- 
standing years in our whole lives. 

That, I hope, can be more than just a 
platitude, because it occurs to me as I stand 
here that there are taking place within this 
democracy such outstanding changes that 
you and I, who represent the institutions of 
that democracy, are going to find it diff- 
cult in the years that are coming, to know 
certainly the values for which we should 
actually give loyalty. 

No inan can predict the future which is 
coming as we sit here. I know that you 
and I, who have been engaged in the kind of 
work we do during these years would prob- 
ably admit rather quickly that people engaged 
in the profession of education are particu- 
larly vulnerable to the confusing impacts of 
realistic social changes. As educators, we 
have established and leaned on relatively 
fixed principles of human growth. We have 
spent such time and energy in promoting 
those principles that any challenge to them 
by a new set of unmanageable social forces 


leaves us bewildered and just a little bit 
afraid. 

Also I think we who, as educators, have 
learned to make some attempts through in- 
stitutions like the library and the public 
schools, find that when the pattern of those 
institutions is threatened, is questioned by 
a strong social tide of new values, we are 
genuinely baffled. I think there is no doubt- 
ing that in this year we are extremely con- 
fused. In one hour we will sense a great 
optimism because we reaffirm our abiding 
faith in human decency and courage; in an- 
other hour we sense a deep futility because 
of man’s ignorance or man’s gullibility, and 
in still another hour I think sometimes we 
douse our lights in a darkness, a dark 
despair that creeps on us when the fight 
makes our friends indistinguishable from our 
enemies, and we throw our spirits into any 
kind of escape which we can discover that 
might give to us the peace of a conquered 
people. 

For these reasons, the next few minutes 
as we talk about rural America and some 
of its problems, I think there would be no 
use to point to some of the inadequacies of 
our past, or some of the professional com- 
plaints to which these inadequacies have 
given rise. 

In this time we seem to be faced with an 
urgency and an immediacy, in a battle to 
strengthen democracy as a way of living and 
being. Nothing less, I believe, than the 
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united effort of a united people will win this 
battle, and to you and me there seem to be 
problems ahead which were undreamed of 
five years ago, and, if you will, even one 
year ago. 

Now, we who spend our time in planning 
the future of our institutions are, by this 
period, I think, very anxiously aware that 
we are being called on to make advances. 
We too often fail to understand and also 
to relinquish—yes, I believe that is the word 
to “relinquish’—some of the prerogatives 
or to modify them, that we have always held 
as our educational special privileges. 

It is understandable that we should spend 
some time bewailing our particular disaster, 
and we know well that we must build a 
new dream or be lost in any usefulness in 
our own society. It is to this new usefulness 
that I should like to do a little thinking this 
morning, particularly as I have tried to sense 
some of the changes which rural people are 
already beginning to express and which carry 
a deep significance to you and to me; but, 
before I do so, I wonder if it would bore 
you too much to look for just a moment, just 
one moment, at one of two historical factors 
which have operated to make you what you 
are and me what I am. 


CITIZENS OF A DEMOCRACY 


Do you remember that when the people 
of this nation decided to strike their way 
alone, they began to call themselves the 
citizens of a democracy? Since that time the 
word has been used in all sorts of meanings 
and even today we often ask ourselves just 
how far we have sensed, as a people, the 
rich and complete meaning of the word. 

I think it ought to be noted that in those 
beginnings we were sometimes as disunited 
in many phases of our lives as we were 
united in others. In the political sphere, you 
well remember, we quickly set up a form 
of government based on a reputation that 
sought to insure the voice of all the people 
in the determination of public policy. We 
assumed that the people of the United States 
would assent to that degree of social co- 
operation and renunciation of special political 
privileges which the previous years had 
glorified. On the other hand, we continued 


to practice a form of economic self-determi- 
nation vastly different from this political 
rearrangement. Instead of social coopera- 
tion, individualism of a relatively unob- 
structed and unrestricted nature became our 
pattern. Had we planned, in fact, to examine 
into it in the light of the social responsibility 
which we sensed in the political sphere, many 
conditions might still have conspired to pre- 
vent our doing very much about it. 

The mountains beckoned and new coun- 
tries lay beyond. We climbed those peaks, we 
streamed across those prairies, and as we 
plowed our way into the plains and dug 
down into the shores of the Pacific, we 
thought we had found that men can acquire 
without concern for society, for their word 
is enough for all. Even the coming of in- 
dustrial revolution changed this very little. 


SocrtAL RESPONSIBILITY IN Economic LIFE 


Today we are just beginning to learn the 
meaning of social responsibility in our eco- 
nomic life; furthermore, I think there are 
many signs to show that the process of 
learning hurts very much, but here is where 
we come in. I think most important for all 
of us who are engaged in education is a 
realization that in that earlier period we, the 
people, did not build an educational system 
consistent with the political democracy we 
established. Instead, we more or less 
dragged our schools after us. Concerned 
as we were for the literacy of our children, 
we borrowed very deeply from Europe the 
patterns of a system grown from the roots 
of a feudal civilization and sanctified the best 
practices of a medieval university system 
blessed with the magic of book learning 
which scholars in Renaissance Europe had 
groped to analyze. 

To be sure, Mr. Jefferson and some of his 
colleagues warned us constantly that the 
great danger of democracy was to be found 
in a people to whom the complexities of popu- 
lar policy-making and government were of 
no concern. To be sure, he urged us to look 
to our government, to cherish our own in- 
terest in public events. Instead, we waited 
a full fifty years before we even began to 
accept the concept of universal schooling. 
By that time the habits of an individual- 
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istic economy had gripped us and we were 
building a culture too often before a social 
responsibility, too frequently setting the 
pattern for an educational process already 
individualistic in its practices, and designed 
too frequently to measure people one against 
the other. 


Set Up Powiticat Democracy 


So we set up our political democracy. We 
gave little attention to our educational de- 
mocracy, and now, today—well, it has been 
my privilege along with other people to 
sit with several hundred groups of rural 
people, to listen to them talking about what 
is happening to this civilization in which we 
live, and to express all the human sympa- 
thies and strengths and weaknesses to which 
our world life has given birth, or to which 
it has been a victim. 

It seems to me in looking back over those 
rare opportunities I have had, I think I can 
say that there seem to be signs that the time 
is now pretty well at hand when we can 
no longer postpone or delay the construc- 
tion of an educational effort grown from 
the roots of democracy and fashioned in 
its terms. The feudal, it seems to me, is 
going to pass, and the individual is going 
to give response to the needs of his group. 

I believe there are reasons to think that 
from this time onward people will grow 
strong by virtue of the power they derive 
from the responsibility they accept toward 
their group, and I believe we are almost 
ready to think that the individual who tries 
to make his way alone will receive only the 
rights of a democracy and accept none of 
its duties. 

But we are not practiced in these direc- 
tions and in building the new dream of a 
democratic people who have fashioned an 
institution which answers their human hopes, 
we still are going to be confused, but we 
will have to begin groping for the past and 
there.again is where you and I come in. 

The library, as much as any other institu- 
tion in America, it occurs to me, is squarely 
confronted with problems from this past, and 
the library is going to have many decisions 
to make. How will they be made? Who 
is going to make them? What will they be? 
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Of course, no man knows, but to conclude 
this discussion I should like to invite your 
attention for just a few more minutes to 
some of the circumstances in which rural 
people today are living, and to point out, if I 
can, some of the directions of thinking about 
their institutions which already are begin- 
ning to take place, and, finally, from that 
plank to suggest, as an interloper among a 
group of librarians might suggest, some of 
the directions in effort which it seems to me 
await a fruitful response among the rural 
people of America. You will recognize, as 
I speak of them, that these are not con- 
fined to rural people. 


STAND ON MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 


In the first place, it seems to me that rural 
people particularly are beginning to ask that 
the institutions which they have created take 
a very definite stand in respect to the mean- 
ing of democracy itself. You know and 1 
know that the library in America has al- 
ways been in theory, at least, an instrument 
of democracy, but I think this apparently 
axiomatic statement might stand a little fur- 
ther analysis, and this is what I mean: 

A library which serves a politically sub- 
servient people can make available to these 
people the combined knowledge in the world 
and still stand aloof from their political sub- 
servience, taking no position on their slavery 
or that submission. 

We have seen those examples in a nation 
consecrated to the democratic concept. The 
library is not, it seems to me, and cannot be 
an impartial observer of this theoretically 
problematical concept of man’s capacity to 
be free. To the library, in this democracy, 
man is free, because he can be, and the 
institution, like other institutions of a de- 
mocracy, cannot, of course, justify continu- 
ing stimulation of an inquiry as to whether 
or not he is free. Anything else than the 
positive allegiance to the democratic con- 
cept seems possibly to render the institution 
useless and perhaps menacing to a democ- 
racy. 

I repeat, I think that rural people are be- 
ginning to ask that their institutions take this 
stand and make this choice. 

In the second place, I believe we in pro- 
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fessional activity and you in the library in 
particular, might find it helpful to know that 
rural people are asking about their value to 
this society in which they live. In asking 
about that value to this society, they seem 
to me to be inquiring as to whether their 
institutions are going to help them discover 
that value. 

Now let me explain for just a moment in 
more detail what I mean by that. To treat 
rural people as a group set apart who are 
the particular objects of a series of economic 
and social forces which have made them 
happy or unhappy in turn now seems no 
longer to satisfy the people about whom we 
speak, and rural people, I believe, increas- 
ingly are asking that if they are helped to 
read with a purpose, they would like to know 
what the purpose is. They would like to 
know whether the contribution that they be- 
lieve they are making to this democracy is 
recognized clearly by the institutions which 
they have created, and whether or not these 
institutions are going to take steps to show 
to them and their children that because they 
are rural people, their contribution can be of 
a particular and singular significance. 


RurRAL PEopLeE ASK For HELP 


In the third place, I think that rural peo- 
ple are beginning to ask that there be given 
to them some genuine help in the substitution 
of orderly thinking for the confusions of 
thought to which they are being subjected in 
this day. They, of course, do not share this 
feeling alone. I believe you know as well as 
I that in this particular period of our history, 
it is rather simple to multiply the biases of 
people until they stand out in such force that 
public policy itself can be determined by 
those biases. I think you must make a mis- 
take to assume that rural people do not 
know what is happening to them when that 
kind of thing takes place, and it is a cheer- 
ing note that rural people increasingly are 
recognizing that they lack too often the in- 
formation out of which orderly thinking pro- 
ceeds, and that they are forced to make 


choices among biases because, somehow, 
the institutions of their democracy have not 
enabled them to do otherwise. 


RURAL AMERICANS WITHOUT LIBRARIES 


I certainly would recommend most strong- 
ly to librarians that they remember that 
approximately thirty-nine million families in 
rural America are without the services of 
any libraries outside of school libraries. I 
certainly recommend to librarians to remem- 
ber that rural people are waiting for their 
institutions to come to them, to understand 
their problems. 

You will forgive me if I add that rural 
people too often are not interested and I be- 
lieve are not going to be interested in coming 
to you because they have created you. They 
ask you, if you will, to come to them. 

And finally, I believe that rural people, 
much more realistically than many of us are 
willing to admit, know pretty well that we 
people in this democracy have not yet suc- 
ceeded in building that security of living to 
which we claim democracy entitles all people. 

They know the same social forces which 
beat on you and me. They know also that 
people can choose to escape from these forces 
if they wish. They know that they can 
choose to live in a realm of dreams if they 
care to. I believe you are going to find in- 
creasingly that rural people will ask you, 
their institution, to accept with them frankly 
the inadequacies and ineffectiveness of some 
of our effort to build a democratic nation. 
I believe they are going to invite you to join 
in the study of the reasons why this has been 
true. I believe that in so doing they will 
invite you to join with them in building this 
new American dream because you, the li- 
brarians, have helped them think through the 
ineffectiveness of this past. 

Finally, I believe that rural people want 
you to be an active agency in a democracy 
because learning itself is active. The days 
for our educational passivity, if they ever ex- 
isted, seem to me to be over; democracy is 
in the making. 
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FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


HE first general session of the 63rd 

Annual Conference of the American 
Library Association, held in Boston, June 
19-25, convened in the Mechanics Build- 
ing Thursday evening, June 19, Essae M. 
Culver, President of the Association, pre- 
siding. “Deeds Not Words” was the con- 
ference theme. 

After a few words of greeting, the presi- 
dent introduced Luther H. Evans of the 
Library of Congress who then read a mes- 
sage of greeting from the President of the 
United States: 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


I am very happy to extend cordial greet- 
ings to the American Library Association. 
I desire to offer hearty congratulations on 
its many successes in the effort to make the 
American library system adequate to the 
needs of the American people and to ex- 
tend the benefits of public libraries to those 
areas of the country which have previously 
lacked them. 

Libraries are directly and immediately in- 
volved in the conflict which divides our 
world, and for two reasons: first, because 
they are essential to the functioning of a 
democratic society; second, because the con- 
temporary conflict touches the integrity of 
scholarship, the freedom of the mind, and 
even the survival of culture, and libraries 
are the great tools of scholarship, the great 
repositories of culture, and the great sym- 
bols of the freedom of the mind. 

I have learned with much gratification 
of the efforts of librarians throughout the 
country to make the facilities of the Ameri- 
can library system useful and effective in 
national defense. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


x* * * 


Introducing Milton E. Lord, librarian of 
the Boston Public Library, who welcomed 
the Association to Boston, President Culver 
said, “For some time 


Boston has been 


preparing to extend its welcome to us, ever 
since 1939, in fact, as we heard from Mr. 
Lord. Mr. Lord represents all of those 
forces who are extending this hospitality 
to us. I want to introduce to you Milton E, 
Lord, who will extend greetings. 


Mr. Lorp’s Appress* 


Tonight the American Library Associa- 
tion really comes home, for although I 
know that Philadelphia was really its birth- 
place, I cannot help but remind you that 
the parents, for the most part, came from 
Massachusetts. 

We tend to think of the Association as 
a body which belongs to Chicago, at least 
in its headquarters activities. When you 
mention the A.L.A., you think of Chicago, 
and of 520 North Michigan Avenue, but 
I have to remind you that the American 
Library Association holds its charter as 
a corporation under the laws of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and that the 
really founding fathers, those charter mem- 
bers, were none other than individuals whose 
names are familiar to you all, such as 
Justin Winsor, Samuel Swett Green, 
Charles A. Cutter, James Lyman Whitney, 
and Melvil Dewey. 

In the past we had individuals coming 
to us from outside of the New England area 
who brought a great deal of value and aid 
to us. I only mention Melvil Dewey, com- 
ing from New York State, Herbert Putnam, 
likewise coming from New York State by 
birth and Minneapolis by adoption, Mr. 
Belden, coming from New York State, and 
Andrew Keogh, coming from the gulf coun- 
try. 

In the early days we used to say in this 
country, “Young man, go West!” Now it 
is turning around, and we say, “Young 
man, come to New England!’—young man, 
or young woman. And, if you don’t believe 
that, let me point out the contributions 


* Abridged. 
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which the Far West has made in recent 
years to the developments in libraries and 
library personnel just in this state of Massa- 
chusetts. 

It seems even the A.L.A. Executive Board 
has come to New England, for three suc- 
cessive members were elected to the Execu- 
tive Board from Massachusetts and are 
still holding office. 

Even I, born within twelve miles of this 
spot, having lived most of my life there 
except a brief period abroad and in the 
Middle West, came back home to Boston, 
and was mentioned as “an Iowa boy” who 
was to be a member of the Boston Public 
Library. 

I tell you all that to explain to you why 
the A.L.A. came to Boston this year. This 
is giving away the secrets of the Executive 
Board maybe, but may I say that the posi- 
tion was taken before I became a member 
of the Executive Board, and since becoming 
a member, I see how it works. There is 
a very definite consideration given in choos- 
ing conference places, to the gain that can 
be brought to any region by going to it, 
in which the presence of an A.L.A. confer- 
ence would bring hope and courage and aid 
to the library movement in that region. 

Last year, in considering places for a 
future conference some year, there was 
made mention the desirability of going to the 
southwestern part of the country, and at 
that time it was said that the great ad- 
vantage in going there was that we could 
easily go down to Mexico, where, perhaps, 
by our presence, we could give a helping 
hand, a stimulation; and because of the 
scarcity of libraries and the meagerness of 
support, there might come a benefit from 
our work there. 

So, too, was it thought, by coming to New 
England, presumably because of the scarcity 
of libraries and the weakness of their sup- 
port, the A.L.A. could help New England, 
and I was passed a note at the table that 
this was really the reason they were coming 
to New England this time, so we thank 
you very much for coming to us. 

Here in Boston, then, we bring you wel- 
come. Outside of Washington, Boston is the 
only city to which the A.L.A. has returned 
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for a third time, and in the case of Boston 
and Washington, it really is the fourth time, 
because each of the cities has been combined 
on one occasion with meetings in nearby 
resorts, so really for this fourth time we 
come to Boston. We are very much 
honored by your doing so, and we thank 
you for the compliment, and we extend to 
you our most hearty welcome—welcome in- 
deed! 
PRESENTATION OF GUESTS 


Following Mr. Lord’s address of welcome 
the President introduced representatives of 
affliated organizations. Those introduced 
were: 

Laura A. Woodward, president of the 
Special Libraries Association 

Hazel B. Warren, president of the League 
of Library Commissions 

Helene H. Rogers, president of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries 

Oscar C. Orman, representing the Ameri- 
can Association of State Libraries 

Paul North Rice, representing the Ameri- 
can Association of Research Libraries. 


* * * 


George Freedley, chairman of the Theatre 
Library Association responded to Mr. 
Lord’s welcome on behalf of the A.L.A. and 
affiliated national societies. 


Mr. FREEDLEY’s RESPONSE* 


I feel a tremendous honor in being chosen 
as the representative of the Theatre Library 
Association to say a few words of thanks 
to Mr. Lord’s warm words of welcome. It 
is a two-fold pleasure because of the gra- 
ciousness of Mr. Lord’s speech, first, and, 
secondly, because it includes the Theatre 
Library Association. 

We are celebrating our fifth conference 
this year. We are so young we are barely 
out of our swaddling clothes, but we have 
forward-looking ideas. We are happy that 
the Theatre Library Association, as well as 
the other affiliated associations, is honored 
in this fashion in the City of Boston, be- 
cause, despite the Puritan traditions of New 
England and Boston, the theatre has always 


* Abridged. 
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had a very warm welcome here. As far 
back as the seventeenth century, Harvard 
was staging amateur theatricals. 

The first woman dramatist in America 
was a New England woman, Mrs. Mercy 
Holdess Warren. Four years before New 
York opened its handsome Park Theatre, 
opposite City Hall, Boston boasted the Fed- 
eral Theatre, much handsomer than the 
theatre in John Street which the good 
burghers of New York had to content 
themselves with. 

I want to say that the Theatre Library 
Association is an organization of people 
throughout the country who are concerned 
with the theatrical records, records of any 
kind, radio station, film, television, circus— 
we embrace all of the arts of the amuse- 
ment field. 

May I say again, thank you, Mr. Lord, 
for your warm welcome to Boston. 


x* * * 


The President then 
guests who were: 

Hiller C. Wellman, president of the New 
England Library Association 

Hildamar Escalante, the National Library 
of Venezuela, Caracas 

Enrique Planchart, director of the Na- 
tional Library of Venezuela, Caracas 

Jorge Aguayo, subdirector, University of 
Havana Library, Havana, Cuba 

Herbert Maurice Cashmore, city li- 
brarian of Birmingham, England, who rep- 
resented the British Library Association. 
Mr. Cashmore read a message from Arun- 
dell Esdaile, president of the British Library 
Association. 


introduced other 


Mr. CASHMORE’S REMARKS 


I can’t tell you how extremely delighted 
I am to have suddenly, very suddenly, real- 
ized one of the dreams of my life. I have 
had the very great pleasure of representing 
the British Library Association in most of 
the countries of Europe, but this is the 
first time I have had the great privilege 
of representing them in what is still tech- 
nically a foreign country, but, fortunately, 
a country where we speak the same lan- 
guage, a fact which I venture to think is 
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one of the most significant things in the 
world. 

However, my task, ladies and gentlemen, 
is to read a message from Dr. Arundel] 
Esdaile, the president of our association, 
(Dr. Esdaile’s paper appeared in the July 
A.L.A. Bulletin.) 

And then I perhaps ought to stop with 
the reading of that message, but for the 
last few days I have experienced what | 
believe is the most generous expression of 
kindness and hospitality that any English- 
man ever received, and I would feel mean 
and paltry if I didn’t find some opportunity 
of saying how grateful I am to my Ameri- 
can colleagues for the nice things they have 
done for me, and the absurdly kind things 
they have said to me. 

I am not, of course, one of the distin- 
guished librarians, but one of the humble 
people who get on with their work. To 
some extent I have the confidence of my 
British colleagues, perhaps because, although 
I never make spectacular rocket ascents, I 
can in consequence be trusted not to descend 
depressingly like the stick of the rocket. 

I only wish that your conference will be 
as successful in its ending as it seems to 
have started. I am no weaver of words. 
I can’t say more than that. I can’t even 
sing you a song, but I am reminded of 
one song. It came from America, because 
all our songs seem to have come from 
America in these days. I wonder whether 
you would believe how many times I have 
heard that song sung and whistled when 
the bombs are falling and I have been 
trying to save my house, or some other, 
with my fellow fire-workers. I have heard 
this song over and over again, and I will 
tell you what the refrain of it is. I venture 
one small alteration in it because for the 
moment I am not speaking for the great 
population of your great country, but only 
representing the small population in that 
small little island off the west coast of 
Europe. The refrain which we whistle 
and sing night after night is “America, I 
Love You,” and there are forty million 
others like me. 
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At the request of the President, Mr. Lord 
introduced the following chairmen of local 
committees : 

Dennis A. Dooley, of the Massachusetts 
State Library, vice chairman of the Local 
Committee, and chairman of the Finance 
Committee, Housing Committee, and Sub- 
committee on Sightseeing in Boston 

Hiller C. Wellman, president of the New 
England Library Association, of the City 
Library Association, Springfield, Mass. 

Francis Henshaw, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Library Association, of the Berk- 
shire Athenaeum, of Pittsfield, Mass. 

Keyes D. Metcalf, Organizing Committee 
and chairman of the Harvard Day Com- 
mittee, director of the Harvard University 
Libraries 

Herman Henkle, of Simmons College, 
chairman of the Travel Committee 

Elizabeth Wright, chairman of the Local 
Information Committee, Boston Public Li- 
brary 

James W. Kenney, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Equipment, Boston Public Li- 
brary 

James F. Ballard, chairman of the Ex- 
hibitions Committee, Boston Medical Li- 
brary 

Zoltan Haraszti, chairman of the section 
of the Exhibitions Committee which has 
been responsible for the arrangement of 
many rare book exhibits, Boston Public 
Library 

Edward H. Redstone, of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, chairman of the Hospitality 
Committee and chairman of the Reception 
Committee 

Russell A. Scully, of the Boston Public 
Library, chairman of the Symphony “Pops” 
Concert Committee 

Elinor Gregory, Library of the Boston 
Athenaeum, chairman of the Guide Book 
Committee 

Grace B. Loughlin, of the Boston Public 


Library, chairman of the Committee on 


Dancing, who arranged the Country Dances 

Gregory J. Edson, of the Boston Public 
Library, chairman of the Committee on 
Meeting Places 

Mr. Lord then extended the following 
invitation: 

After this meeting the City of Boston 
invites you to be its guest at a reception to 
be held in the Central Library at Copley 
Square. You are all familiar with the out- 
side of the building. Some of you know the 
inside. We hope you will come back, those 
who do, and those who are new will come 
to enjoy its thrills and pleasures after this 
meeting. 

We hope you will visit the courtyard. 
It is really a Florentine palace and there will 
be music which is the sort which was com- 
posed for performance in the courtyard of 
an Italian palace. Throughout the build- 
ing there will be exhibits and refreshments, 
and there will be dancing, not country 
dances, ordinary ballroom dancing this eve- 
ning, and, for those of you who are so 
disposed, there will be no formal receiving 
line, but one place at which those who wish 
to greet the officers of the Association and 
Mr. Cashmore, as the delegate of the British 
Library Association, at which the Mayor of 
the City of Boston expects to be present— 
at which you may meet them, in the Abbey 
Room on the second floor where we invite 
you to come informally for greetings—come 
or not, as you see fit, but enjoy the building 
and its pleasures in any case. 


PRESIDENT CULVER’S ADDRESS 


President Culver read her address en- 
titled “Emergence of Libraries,’ which 
was published in the July issue of the 
A.L.A. Bulletin. 

The President then presented William 
Yandell Elliott, professor of government, 
Harvard University, whose address on “Na- 
tional Morale” appears on pages P-3—P-8 of 
this issue. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The second general session convened in 
the Sever Quadrangle of Harvard Univer- 


sity at Cambridge on Friday morning, 


June 20, President Culver presiding. The 
theme of this session was Hemispheric Rela- 
tions. 
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FORMER PRESIDENTS AT CONFERENCE 


President Culver announced the presence 
at the conference of the following past presi- 
dents of the Association: 

James I. Wyer, of Salt 
1910-11 

Hiller C. Wellman, Springfield, Mass., 
1914-15; and president of the New England 
Library Association 

George B. Utley, of the Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago, 1922-23 

Harry M. Lydenberg, of The New York 
Public Library, 1932-33 

Charles H. Compton, of the St. Louis 
Public Library, 1934-35 

Louis Round Wilson, of the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chi- 
cago, 1935-36 

Harrison W. Craver, of the Engineering 
Societies Library, New York, 1937-38 

Milton J. Ferguson, of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, 1938-39 

Ralph Munn, of the Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, 1939-40. 

President Culver introduced, as the first 


Lake City, 
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speaker, James 
Harvard 


B. Conant, 
University, 


president of 
welcomed the 
A.L.A. to Harvard, calling attention to 
the library as an integral part of the uni- 


who 


versity program. In his description of con- 
ditions in England when he was there in 
the spring, Dr. Conant stressed the fact 
that Great Britain has won the most im- 
portant battle of the war in the air over 
Britain and that there could be little doubt 
that England would win the war. 


Dr. THOMSON’S ADDRESS 


The President then presented Dr. Charles 
A. Thomson, chief of the Division of Cul- 
tural Relations of the U.S. Department of 
State, Washington, D.C., who read his pa- 
per. (See pages 9-13) 

The final speaker of the morning who rep-- 
resented Canada on the program, Charles R. 
Sanderson, librarian of the Toronto Public 
Library, discussed “World Democratic 
Relations.” Mr. Sanderson’s paper was 
published in the July issue of the 4.L.A. 
Bulletin. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The third general session convened in the 
Grand Hall of the Mechanics Building at 
10 A.M. Monday, June 23, Ralph Ulveling 
of Detroit, Second Vice President of the 
Association, presiding. The theme of the 
meeting was Rural Libraries. 

Mr. Ulveling read a cablegram which 
came from Lisbon from Dorothy Reeder, 
director of the American Library in Paris. 


Greetings. We are very much with you 
and happy to report the American Library 
in Paris open as usual. 

DorotHy REEDER 


Mr. Ulveling introduced Mrs. William 
H. Wills, wife of the Governor of Ver- 
mont, and a member of the Vermont State 
Library Commission, and J. J. Weadock, 
Jr., chairman of the Trustees Section, a 
trustee from Lima, Ohio, to the Associ- 
ation. He then read the following telegram 
addressed to Mrs. Dorothy T. Hagerman, 
president of the Michigan Library Associ- 
ation. 


I today approved an appropriation of 
$250,000 annually for state aid to li- 
braries. 

Murray D. VAN WAGNER 
Governor of Michigan 


Mr. Jones’ ApprREss 


Mr. Ulveling continued: “Because state 
aid for libraries is the only means, or the 
most effective means by which we can bring 
library service to the rural districts, it is 
particularly fortunate and a pleasant co- 
incidence that that announcement could be 
made at this time. It also forms a logical 
prelude for the program which follows. 

“The first speaker has for five years been 
with the U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, and throughout that time he has 
been promoting knowledge and civic con- 
sciousness among rural people. Now, with 
this background, A. Drummond Jones will 
speak on “What Should Rural People Ex- 
pect from the American Library.” (See 
pages 14-17) 
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Mrs. SAyYRE’s ADDRESS 


Chairman Ulveling said in introducing 
Mrs. Raymond Sayre: “The next speaker 
is a person who is uniquely qualified to pre- 
sent the problems of rural people. Her 
entire life has been lived with the people 
whose cause she presents; as a dirt farmer, 
as a person who has been active in farm 
bureau activities in lowa, as a former presi- 
dent of the American Country Life Associ- 
ation, and as one of nine who is serving on 
a rural educational committee which is a na- 
tional body, Mrs. Raymond Sayre of Des 
Moines, Iowa, is broadly qualified to present 
with conviction the problem or the paper on 
“The Need for Rural Library Service.” 

Mrs. Sayre’s paper will be published in 
a forthcoming number of the 4.L.4. Bul- 
letin. 


Mayor’s GREETINGS 


The Chairman presented the mayor of 
Boston, the Honorable Maurice J. Tobin, 
who welcomed the Association to the city. 

The statement of R. L. Dickinson, the 
National Field Director of the United Serv- 
ice Organizations for National Defense, was 
read in part by Mr. Milam in Mr. Dick- 
inson’s absence. 


U.S.O. STATEMENT 
The U.S.O. is composed of the Y.M.C.A., 


the National Catholic Community Service, 
the Salvation Army, the Y.W.C.A., the 
Jewish Welfare Board, and the Travelers’ 
Aid Association, and has the task of pro- 
viding attractive, wholesome, and refresh- 
ing leisure time activities in the communi- 
ties immediately adjacent to but not within 
the military and defense training areas. 

Exactly what shall be the full scope of 
these activities and the full reach of the 
leisure time facilities under the U.S.O. 
operating program, no one can say. 

If there is to be a camp library with 
which, of course, the U.S.O. is not directly 
concerned, an augmented town library, or 
the U.S.O. library, one thing is of foremost 
importance, and that is to have a selection 
of books made by people who are trained 
and experienced in that field. Certainly 
no one dares to say that there is any better 
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source of information, or any greater 
wealth of experience in this field than could 
be supplied by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

The U.S.O. requests that the A.L.A. 
create a committee of flexible numbers and 
varied experience, which committee will 
work with a subcommittee of the U.S.O. 
Operating Committee, and together will 
survey and study the need and undertake to 
formulate a program which will best serve 
the one and only purpose for which the 
U.S.O. has been formed, that of aiding in 
the building of an unbreakable morale for 
our Army and our Navy, and to lend what- 
ever support we can to the strengthening 
of our civilian morale. 

We face a time when many of the train- 
ing camps now in full swing will become 
deserted, and communities in which the 
U.S.O. has been operating will settle back 
to the everyday normal life. What shall 
become of the community centers erected 
for and operated by the U.S.O.? Shall they 
be left to decay and fall, or will they be 
turned into useful and monumental com- 
munity builders? 

Can you imagine any more useful purpose 
for some of these than to make them the 
town library and community gathering 
place, a sort of memorial building dedicated 
to the perpetuity of civilian morale and edu- 
cation? 

Jury on AWARDS 


Mr. Ulveling called on Franklin F. Hop- 
per, chairman of the Jury on Awards, to 
read the report of the jury. The report 
follows: 


At the meeting of the Council tomorrow 
afternoon I think the Jury on Awards will 
submit a report summarizing the reasons 
for the discontinuance of the Lippincott 
Award this year. This Lippincott Award 
was first made in 1938. It went to Mary 
U. Rothrock for her achievement in organ- 
izing the library and related activities for 
the T.V.A. In 1939 the Lippincott Award 
went to Herbert Putnam for his brilliant 
record in developing the Library of Con- 
gress. No Lippincott Award was made in 
1940. 

In 1938 the first James Terry White 
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award for notable published professional 
writing went to Carleton B. Joeckel. In 
1939 the second award went to Louis Round 
Wilson. There was no award in 1940. 

This year the jury decided that Anne T. 
Eaton’s Reading with Children should re- 
ceive the White Award. Several important 
books by librarians appeared in 1940, but in 
the judgment of the jury, Miss Eaton’s 
book showed the most creative ability and 
was most imaginatively conceived. The 
book is in such a different field from those 
previously recommended for the White 
Award that the jury took special pleasure in 
voting for Anne Thaxter Eaton’s Reading 
with Children. 


CITATION OF TRUSTEES 
Mrs. P. H. Flynn, member of the Jury 


on Citations of Trustees, reported for her 
committee. She said: 


The Jury on Citations of Trustees was 
selected by members of the Trustees Sec- 
tion, now a division, and by the Executive 
Board of the American Library Association, 
to name at the end of a given year for cita- 
tion of merit two trustees distinguished in 
the given year for service in the promotion 
of library development. The provision was 
made that if there were no names worthy 
of citation, there would be no names pre- 
sented. 

We of the jury are happy to report that 
we do not come before you empty-handed. 
In many parts of our country trustees have 
in the past year made vital contribution to 
the development of libraries and of library 
service. Thirteen trustees, representing 
eleven states, were recommended to us by 
their boards or by someone in their com- 
munity, for citation of merit. Each one 
had made some valuable contribution to the 
successful promotion of library work and 
the business of interesting communities in 
books and of making it easier to establish 
right relations between books and readers. 
Some had given gifts and influence to im- 
prove conditions in a local community; 
others had given unstintingly of time and 
of effort in work which reached into state 
channels or touched the formation of gen- 
eral policies. 


Careful study of the bases of recom. 
mendation was necessary before the deci- 
sion of the jury, each of whom voted with 
entire freedom and without persuasion, 
could be made. 

The two people finally selected for cita- 
tion represent different sections of our 
country and different types of service to 
libraries. 

One is a newspaper man and formerly a 
legislator, from the South, who saw to it 
that improved library service, the needs of 
libraries, and of library development on a 
statewide basis were discussed in his col- 
umns. Under his direction his paper, The 
Lavonia Times, published on October 27, 
1939, what was known as a “Georgia State 
Library Edition,” sponsored by the Georgia 
Library Association. It was brought out in 
four sections and carried articles by educa- 
tors, by legislators, by librarians, by library 
trustees, and by other citizens of promi- 
nence. 

Again, on November 29, 1940, The La- 
vonia Times published a special edition on 
“Georgia Rural Education,” in which spe- 
cial stress was laid upon the relation of the 
library to the general educational needs of 
the state. 

As one might expect, this nominee for 
citation of merit has been most active, too, 
as a trustee in his local area. When he as- 
sumed the chairmanship of the Franklin 
County Library Board, there were only two 
small community libraries in operation in 
the county. Under his leadership the county 
has put into operation a book truck from 
which more books are now circulated in a 
day than the local libraries had given out 
previously in a month. Funds have been 
obtained from the County Commissioners, 
from the County Board of Education, and 
from local communities also for books. Such 
exchange of books owned by the libraries 
before the book truck functioned has been 
arranged, also, that coordination in the use 
of these resources has been secured. 

The importance of library service and 
the need for improved facilities for the 
state of Georgia is kept alive, too, through 
the influence of this trustee-editor by means 
of frequent editorials and by talks before 
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women’s clubs and civic organizations. 

The Jury on Citation of Trustees for 
Merit would present, therefore, the name 
of this editor, Rush Burton, of Lavonia, Ga. 

The second name recommended for cita- 
tion is that of a businessman of experience 
who for years, as a member of the board of 
directors of a library of medium size, has 
devoted time and thought to the investiga- 
tion and solution of problems relating to 
the library costs and library service for 
which there is little or no precedent. 

Almost twenty years ago he directed his 
efforts toward placing the position of li- 
brarian on a secure foundation in public 
regard and public confidence. He was con- 
cerned at the beginning of the depression 
with such questions as pensions, sick leaves, 
education for growth in responsibility for 
the staff. His position as relief administra- 
tor in his municipality gave weight to his 
recommendations toward these ends, and 
to his untiring interpretation of library needs 
to tax-appropriating bodies and tax-paying 
groups. 

In 1935 he collaborated with the librarian 
of the Montclair Public Library in “a book 
to help trustees and students of library work 
understand the administrative problems of 
libraries.” The result of this collaboration 
we know under the title The Portrait of a 
Library. In 1936 he served as vice presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Library Association, 
and as president of the newly formed Trus- 
tees Section of that organization. In 1937 
he became a member of the Executive Board 
of the Trustees Section of the American 
Library Association. In 1939, having long 
seen the service that might be rendered to 
libraries by explaining “the library as a 
business,” he secured a grant of $6000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation, and the partici- 
pation with financial support to the amount 
of $4500 of thirty-seven smaller libraries 
for a study of cost accounting. The results 
of this research are embodied in a book 
valuable to libraries generally, published 
this year by the R. R. Bowker Company. 

We recommend for Citation of Merit, 
William Elder Marcus, trustee of the 
Montclair Free Public Library, Montclair, 


NJ. 
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GREETINGS FROM Mr. MaAcLeisH 


The Chairman called on Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Librarian of Congress, who said, in 
part: 

No subject we can discuss in our profes- 
sion at this time can conceivably be of 
greater importance than the particular sub- 
ject of rural libraries and the interests in- 
volved in a discussion of rural libraries. 

Two years ago, at the beginning of my 
long career as a member of your profession, 
I made bold to tell an audience in Pitts- 
burgh that it seemed to me librarians ought 
to feel themselves in a peculiarly strategic 
position because of this particular time in 
which our history is developing or disinte- 
grating, according to your point of view. 
There is no longer time to wait for a new 
generation to be educated up to and brought 
to a sense of its duty citizen-wise by the 
ordinary processes of education, and there- 
fore the burden fell upon librarians as it 
had never fallen on them before. 

Our problem is one posed on respect for 
the mass mind and dignity of men, and will- 
ingness to enable men to make their own 
decisions. 

More and more, as I see more of this 
profession, I am convinced that we occupy 
a crucial and strategic place, the importance 
of which we can’t possibly overestimate, 
and that our acceptance of the responsi- 
bility of our profession ought to be a very 
solemn acceptance at this time. 


FINANCE REPORT 
R. E. Dooley, comptroller of the A.L.A., 


read the report for the Committee on 
Finance which appears in the Annual Reports 
issue of the Bulletin, October 15, 1941. The 
report was adopted by the Association. 


DIVISIONAL RELATIONS ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. Ulveling read an announcement of 
the Committee of Divisional Relations in 
the absence of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Harold F. Brigham. 

Under the new Constitution and By-Laws, 
former sections, which have not become 
divisions or parts of divisions, 
automatically become round 


do now 
tables, and 
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shall hereafter be so designated and so 
listed. Former round tables will continue 
as such, but it is proposed that these be 
examined into to determine whether some 
should become parts of divisions and others 
be changed to the status of discussion groups 
under the new Constitution and By-Laws. 
It is therefore recommended and urged 
that all former groups under the old Con- 
stitution, if they have not yet obtained the 
new status under the new Constitution, 
name a Committee on Reorganization be- 
fore the end of the Boston Conference. 
Such committees are asked to communicate 
at the earliest convenient time with the 
A.L.A. Committee on Divisional Relations. 
Haroitp F. BrigHAM, Chairman 


Errett Weir McDiarmid, Jr., chairman 
of the Constitution and By-Laws Commit- 
tee, then made the second presentation of 
the new Constitution. 

The Constitution and By-Laws as ap- 
proved the first time were printed in the 1940 
Proceedings (A.L.A. Bulletin 34: P-16-26, 
August, 1940), and will be printed as finally 
adopted in the November Handbook. 


STATEMENT OF Dr. McDIArRMID 


As you know, this is the second time 
amendments to the Constitution have been 
presented to the Association, and upon adop- 
tion by this meeting they will take full 
effect. Each of these amendments has been 
acted upon by the Association and they have 
been printed in the Bulletin of the Associ- 
ation and I believe all of you have copies 
with you today. 

We wish to raise an objection to the pro- 
posed method of amending the By-Laws. 
We wish to recommend that the present 
procedure for amending the By-Laws be 
retained and that the new proposal be not 
accepted. This is because the old method of 
making the By-Laws is a little bit simpler 
than the new method, and there is the pos- 
sibility that matters will come up which 
might require a little more prompt by-law 
action than would be possible. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the present 
Section 27 of the Constitution be retained 


with no change and become Section 1 of 
Article XI. 


* x * 


The motion was carried. 

Dr. McDiarmid moved the second adop- 
tion of the amendments to the Constitution 
as in the printed Bulletin, Articles I to X, 
and Article XII. Article XI has already 
been adopted. 

The Constitution was adopted for the 
second time and became the operative Con- 
stitution for the Association. 

Dr. McDiarmid presented an amendment 
to the By-Laws, Article I, Section 3, which 
constituted the addition of a third paragraph 
to Section 3. The contemplated revision 
read as follows: 

The Executive Board shall have the 
authority to make adjustments in the scale 
of dues for cases not clearly covered in 
Section 2. 

The amendment was adopted. 

Dr. McDiarmid continued: 


The other change recommended by the 
Committee and published in the May 
A.L.A. Bulletin was to amend Article IV, 
Section 1, by the addition of a third para- 
graph reading as follows: 

“Tf, in the opinion of the Council, ade- 
quate representation in the selection of 
councilors for state and regional chapters 
is not given to special groups within the 
state or region, the Council may provide 
direct election of councilors by these groups, 
if they are chapters of the Association. 
Such group shall be entitled to one coun- 
cilor for its first fifty A.L.A. members and 
one additional councilor for each 250 A.L.A. 
members in excess of fifty. A.L.A. members 
belonging to more than one state chapter 
shall elect the chapter in which they wish to 
be counted for the determination of Council 
representation.” 

In view of the fact that this question 
needs to be discussed by the Association and 
by various groups, it is proposed to bring it 
before these groups in the very near future. 

I move that this present suggested amend- 
ment be tabled until further discussion by 
the Council of the Association and others 
has taken place. 
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The motion was carried. 
This concluded the formalities of chang- 
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ing the Constitution and By-Laws for the 
Association and terminated the meeting. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


The fourth general session convened in 
Grand Hall, Mechanics Building, Tuesday 
evening, June 24, President Culver presiding. 
President Culver made the following an- 
nouncements. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The many friends of Dr. Frank P. Hill 
will be glad to know that he is here at this 
conference although his health has not per- 
mitted him to attend the meeting. This is the 
fiftieth congress of the Association which he 
has attended, a record not reached by any 
other member of the Association. We con- 
gratulate him on his unparalleled record and 
wish that he were with us at this session. 

The registration at this meeting has ex- 
ceeded 4337; if we count those who have 
not registered but have come in daily for 
meetings, I am sure the attendance has ex- 
ceeded any other conference that we have 
had. 

RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Miss Jennie M. Flexner read the report 
of the Committee on Resolutions, which 
was adopted unanimously by a rising vote. 

Orville S. Poland, of U.S. Treasury De- 
partment, spoke briefly on the Defense Sav- 
ings Program. 


ELEcTIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 


Robert E. Scudder presented the report 
of the Elections Committee which follows: 


The total number of votes cast was 6709. 
The following were elected: Council mem- 
bers, Margaret Jean Clay, B. Lamar John- 
son, Guy R. Lyle, Blanche Prichard Mc- 
Crum, and Jean Carolyn Roos; Executive 
Board, Lucy E. Fay and Carl M. White; 
Treasurer, Rudolph H. Gjelsness; Second 
Vice President, Matthew S. Dudgeon; 
First Vice President and President-Elect, 
Keyes D. Metcalf. 


PRESIDENT BrROwN’s ADDRESS 


Miss Culver introduced the newly-elected 
President, Charles H. Brown, and pre- 
sented him with her gavel. President Brown 
gave his inaugural address, “Educational 
Isolationism and the Library,” which was 
printed in the July issue of the 4.L.A. 
Bulletin. 


Mr. CASHMORE’S SPEECH 


Past President Culver presented Herbert 
Maurice Cashmore, librarian of the Bir- 
mingham Public Library, who spoke on 
England in wartime. His address will ap- 


pear in the October 1 4.L.A4. Bulletin. 











Council 


URING the sixty-third annual con- 
ference of the American Library 
Association held in Boston, June 
19-25, Council held two sessions, at 2:30 


FIRST 


President Essae Martha Culver presided 
at this, the last session of Council under the 
old Constitution. 


Music LiprAary ASssocIATION 


Miriam D. Tompkins, chairman of the 
Special Committee on Affiliation of the Mu- 
sic Library Association presented the special 
committee’s recommendation that the Music 
Library Association be granted affiliation 
with the American Library Association. 

It was voted that the recommendation be 
adopted. 


‘TRUSTEES SECTION 

Harold F. Brigham, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Divisional Relations, presented the 
recommendation of the committee that di- 
visional status be granted to the Trustees 
Section. 

It was voted that the recommendation be 
adopted. 


REPORTS OF PRESIDENT AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 


President Culver made a brief informal 
report, stressing the trips made to regional 
and state library association meetings and 
Executive Board and committee meetings. 

The Executive Secretary briefly reported 
on items he thought of interest to the Coun- 
cil by commenting on several topics and by 
answering questions put to him from the 
floor. National defense, the new A.L.A. 
dues scale, relations of A.L.A. and the 
United Service Organizations for National 
Defense, Inc., and book drives received spe- 
cial attention. 


REFUGEES 
Jennie M. Flexner, chairman of the 


Committee on Refugee Librarians, reported 
that while the committee had had a busy year 


p.M. Thursday, June 19 and at 2:30 P.M. 
Tuesday, June 24, both in the Copley Plaza 
Hotel. 


SESSION 


it had not been a successful one. No funds 
and little cooperation contributed to the lack 
of results. After telling a few of the experi- 
ences of the committee in attempting to place 
refugee librarians, the chairman said that a 
few promising Europeans with American 
library school training were to make them- 
selves available for interviews June 23 dur- 
ing the conference. 

It was voted that the Committee on Refu- 
gee Librarians be continued until the next 
midwinter meeting of Council to give time 
for a consideration of the answers to ques- 
tions being sought by the Personnel Division. 

That it be discontinued in December un- 
less results between now and then justify 
continuance. 


CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 

Andrew D. Osborn, chairman of the 
Division of Cataloging and Classification, 
after expressing appreciation of the steps 
taken by the Lake Placid Education Foun- 
dation toward making the Dewey Decimal 
Classification more what libraries need and 
for the adoption of standard spelling in 
the relative index of the fourteenth edition, 
expressed needs for the future, which were 
embodied in the following resolution. On 
the recommendation of the Division of Cata- 
loging and Classification it was 

Resolved, That the Executive Secretary 
of the American Library Association be in- 
structed to inform the Lake Placid Education 
Foundation Committee on Decimal Classi- 
fication of the following statement adopted 
by the Council of the American Library 
Association on behalf of the Association: 

The American Library Association has 
noted with approval the increasing extent 
to which successive editions of the Dewey 
Decimal Classification have been modified in 
response to the needs of librarians. Certain 
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major needs, however, are still unsatisfied. 

Accordingly, the American Library Asso- 
ciation is hopeful that the Committee on 
Decimal Classification will give favorable 
consideration to the desire of librarians for 
a well-rounded, standard edition of the 
classification, for the use of standard spelling 
throughout, and for the abandonment of 
further approximation to the Brussels clas- 
sification as far as the Dewey Decimal 
Classification is concerned. 


FEDERAL RELATIONS 


Charles H. Compton, vice chairman of the 
Federal Relations Committee, presented a 
report of progress on behalf of the committee 
in the absence of Forrest B. Spaulding, chair- 
man. 

After reviewing the work done in connec- 
tion with the Harrison-Thomas bill, the 
Lanham bill (H.R. 3570, later H.R. 4545), 
and the U.S. Office of Education project for 
a special appropriation for defense services 
of public libraries, Mr. Compton stressed 
the importance of a long-time program and 
of informing the members of Congress in 
regard to libraries. Librarians and others 
interested in libraries were given the latter 
task. 

It was voted that the following telegram 
be sent to Senator George I. Radcliffe: 

The Council of the American Library 
Association, representing sixteen thousand 
members, meeting at Boston, voted to en- 
dorse the proposed amendment to Federal 
Security Appropriation for Library Service 
in Defense Program, and appreciates your 
understanding of the need and your leader- 
ship efforts to meet it. 

It was voted that the report of the Federal 
Relations Committee be accepted with thanks 
to Mr. Compton. 


Book Post 


Referring to the report which he had 
written for the Book Post Committee three 
weeks previously, Chairman Francis R. St. 
John stated that the report then written for 
Presentation to Council was out of date. 
He thereupon extemporized, citing the pur- 
pose of the committee and paying tribute to 
Morris L. Ernst of the Committee to Abol- 


ish Postal Discrimination against Books. He 
thanked the librarians for their quick re- 
sponse to requests for assistance and for the 
good letters that have gone from librarians 
to senators and the Post Office Department. 
Reports were given on Senate Bill 337 intro- 
duced by Senator Mead and H.B. 4103 
introduced by Representative Romjue. 
Reasons for delay were given as the illness 
of Senator McKellar, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Post Office and Post Roads Committee 
to which S.B. 337 had been referred and the 
illness of Representative Romjue of the 
House Committee on Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

After the appointment of a Senate sub- 
committee with Senator Mead as chairman, 
hearings were held with libraries represented 
by Mr. St. John, chairman of the A.L.A. 
Committee, Ralph M. Dunbar, of the Li- 
brary Service Division of the U.S. Office of 
Education, and Dr. Griffin from the Library 
of Congress. 

In regard to the inclusion of bibliographies 
and reference books in the one and one 
half cent rate it was stated that while pro- 
vision for them would not be included in the 
bill they would be considered. An appeal 
was made by Mr. St. John for specific cases 
of what books had been refused the book 
post rate by local postmasters. 

Tribute was paid to the Post Office De- 
partment for cooperation, especially in view 
of attempts by unscrupulous individuals to 
have inadmissable items given the book post 
rate. 

It was voted that the report of the Book 
Post Committee be accepted with thanks. 


CounNcIL MEMBERSHIP 


The Executive Secretary then read a 
statement, prepared with the collaboration 
of the President and others and approved by 
the Committee on Constitution and By-Laws, 
on the membership of Council after the 
adoption of a new Constitution. 


When the Council meets June 24 the new 
Constitution will presumably have been 
adopted and Article IV of the By-Laws on 
Council representation will presumably be 
in effect. 
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The new Constitution, Article VI, Section 
I, provides that the membership of the Coun- 
cil shall consist of: 


a. Representatives elected by state, re- 
gional, and provincial chapters 

b. Representatives elected by divisions 

c. Representatives elected by the Associa- 
tion 

d. Representatives elected by affiliated or- 
ganizations 

e. Ex-presidents and chairmen of boards 
and standing committees, without the right 
to vote 


a. Representatives of Chapters 

The By-Law allows one councilor for the 
first fifty A.L.A. members and one additional 
for each additional 250 A.L.A. members. 
Election, rather than appointment, is re- 
quired. In the past, most such representa- 
tives have been appointed rather than elected. 
Obviously there will be no time for election 
between June 23 and June 24. 

In conformity with the well-established 
principle that officials continue in office until 
their successors are elected and qualified, I 
rule that: 

1. Councilors elected under the provisions 
of Article IV shall become the official coun- 
cilors as soon as the Constitution receives 
final adoption, June 23. 

2. If no councilors have been elected ac- 
cording to Article IV, temporary appoint- 
ments prior to regular election may be made, 
or past representatives may continue to 
serve. 


b. Representatives of Divisions 

The By-Law allows one councilor for fifty 
members and one additional for each addi- 
tional 250 members, and requires election by 
mail vote. 

In conformity with the principle stated 
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above, I rule that representatives elected or 
appointed prior to June 24 as councilors for 
the conference, by groups which are divisions 
by June 24, will be councilors at the meeting 
on June 24. 


c. Representatives Elected by the Association 

The By-Laws, Article IV, Section 2, pro- 
vide that twenty-four councilors shall be 
elected by the Association at large. At this 
moment there are twenty-five councilors-at- 
large elected by the Association. 

In accordance with the principle stated 
above, I rule that until after the first elec- 
tion of councilors by the Association under 
the new Constitution and By-Laws the pres- 
ent twenty-five members-at-large will con- 
tinue to be members of the Council. 


d. Representatives Selected by Affiliated Or- 
ganizations 
Each affliated organization is entitled to 
one councilor and he may be designated by 
appointment. The present representatives 
will be in good standing as councilors on 
June 24. 


e. “Ex-presidents of the Association, 
Members of the Executive Board and 
Chairmen of All Boards and Standing 
Committees . . . may participate in dis- 
cussion but shall not have the right to 
vote unless they have also been chosen 
as councilors as specified in the By-Laws.” 
Having in mind another well-established 

principle—that a legislative body is the judge 

of the credentials of its own members—I 
ask you by formal vote to adopt this state- 
ment as a formal expression of the Council. 

EssaE M. Cu ver, President 


It was voted that the statement be adopted 
as a formal expression of Council. 


SECOND SESSION 


CoMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 
President Culver presiding, Chairman 
Charles H. Brown of the Committee on 
Committee Appointments presented nomina- 
tions for the Finance Committee. 
It was voted to appoint Anne Morris 


Boyd, University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana; Ruth E. Hammond, Wichita, Kan., 
City Library; and Ralph M. Dunbar, Li- 
brary Service Division, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C., as members of 
the Finance Committee for the next year. 
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On behalf of the Committee on Boards 
and Committees, Chairman Charles H. 
Brown presented a recommendation in re- 
gard to the Jury on Awards. 

It was voted that the Jury on Awards be 
discontinued and a new Committee on 
Awards be appointed to study the whole 
question of awards and to report to the 
Council at the December meeting. 


CANADIAN LIBRARY COUNCIL 


Speaking on the need for a Canadian Li- 
brary Council and for an A.L.A. Canadian 
Library Advisory Board, Charles R. San- 
derson, Toronto Public Library, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, chairman of the Committee 
of Canadian Library Consultants, said that 
it had been felt for some years that A.L.A. 
could do something more for librarianship in 
Canada and that something could be done 
to consolidate the library movement in 
Canada. 

Two high lights of the report of the 
AL.A. Committee of Canadian Library 
Consultants appointed in 1940 to consider 
the problems were brought out: that Canada 
is much less organized than the states as far 
as libraries are concerned; that there is 
need for some body in Canada to speak for 
Canadian librarianship. That body must be 
purely Canadian and free from any suspicion 
of being tied up with American publishing. 

It was proposed to bring into existence a 
Canadian Library Council, with representa- 
tion spreading across the Dominion. It was 
also proposed that the executive committee 
of that Canadian Library Council act as 
a liaison between Canada and the Ameri- 
can Library Association by being nominated 
as the Canadian Advisory Board on Librari- 
anship. 

It was voted that the Executive Board be 
authorized to appoint the members of the 
executive committee of the Canadian Library 
Council as a Canadian Library Advisory 
Board on matters affecting the American 
Library Association, to act as consultants on 
any matters affecting Canadian library in- 
terests and the American Library Associa- 
tion, to see how the A.L.A. can be made 


more useful to Canadian libraries and li- 
brarians. 


Boarps AND COMMITTEES 


Ex-President Milton E. Ferguson, as a 
member of the Committee on Boards and 
Committees, then presented the report of the 
committee in regard to modification in names 
and in the change and clarification of the 
functions of some committees. 


The Committee on Boards and Commit- 
tees, in presenting this report, desires to call 
attention to certain principles which have 
guided the committee. We have endeavored, 
in so far as possible, to remove all cases of 
duplication in the work of boards and com- 
mittees of the Association. We have at- 
tempted to so define the functions that the 
work of the various boards and committees 
will fall into certain definite restricted areas. 
In some cases it has been found essential, 
in stating the duties, to include a phrase, 
“not definitely assigned to other boards and 
committees.” 

The chairman has been receiving recom- 
mendations for changes in the statement of 
functions after he had had consultation with 
other members of the committee. It will, 
therefore, be necessary for the committee to 
meet in Boston to consider further recom- 
mendations. These recommendations there- 
fore are presented to the Council as a 
preliminary report. The committee will 
appreciate permission to change or amend 
some of these recommendations in the report 
presented to the Council on Tuesday, June 
24. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


It is understood that the statement of 

functions of all joint committees is subject 
to the approval of all the organizations 
represented on such committees. 
Adult Education Board. Created by Council, 
1926. Five members appointed for five-year 
terms, one member to be appointed annually. 
Chairman elected by the members. 

To promote interest in adult education, 
and to report on activities and investigations 
in the field of adult education not definitely 
assigned to other boards and committees; 
to act in an advisory capacity and as a clear- 
ing house; to undertake or assist in library 
projects of adult education to cooperate with 
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national and regional organizations whose 
programs include phases of adult education. 
Adult Reading. 


4.A.A.P. and A.L.A. Joint temporary plan- 
ning committee with American Association 
for Applied Psychology to outline character 
and personnel of a permanent joint commit- 
tee. 

To facilitate cooperation between librari- 
ans and psychologists on problems of mutual 
interest and concern. 
A.A: and ALA. 
A.L.A. Activities. No change. 
A.L.A. Catalog Code Revision. 


Annuities and Pensions. It is recommended 
that the name be changed to Annuities, Pen- 
sions, and Life Insurance. 

It is recommended that this committee be 
made a standing committee. No change in 
statement of functions. 


No change. 


No change. 


No change. 


Archives and Libraries. 
Audio-Visual. 
1940. 

It is recommended that this committee be 
made a standing committee. To study and 
to promote the use of all media and materi- 
als of an audio-visual nature as they are 
related to public, school, college, and other 
libraries, and to further the establishment 
of national or regional clearing houses. 

To cooperate with other committees and 
agencies having similar functions. 
Bibliography. No change. 

Blind, Work with. It is recommended that 
the phrase “ and the preparation of 
talking books” be added. 


Boards and Committees. 


No change. 


Created by Council, June, 


No change. 

Bookbinding. To act in an advisory capacity 
to librarians on any matters pertaining to 
binding, care, and repair of library collec- 
tions; to facilitate discussion and solution of 
problems of common interest to binders and 
libraries; to study the specifications for li- 
brary binding adopted by the A.L.A. Council; 
to encourage their widespread use by librari- 
ans and binders; to suggest revisions thereof 
to the Council; and to receive recommenda- 
tions on binding from any source whatsoever. 


Book Buying. It is recommended that the 
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name of this committee be changed to Book 
Acquisitions. 

Book Post. Created by Executive Roa 
December, 1939. 

To consider special postal rater 1 books; 
to study possible legislation ana .o take such 
action as may be desirable 
equitable book post rates. 

See also Federal Relations Committee. 
Books for Devastated Libraries in War 
Areas (Special Joint Committee). To ex- 
plore further the extent of the need for aid 
and the means to be employed in rehabilitat- 
ing devastated libraries in war areas. 


to maintain 


Cataloging and Classification. It is recom- 
mended that this committee be abolished as 
an A.L.A. committee inasmuch as it is con- 
cerned chiefly with the newly organized Di- 
vision on Cataloging and Classification. 

Children and Young People, Board on Li- 
brary Service to. No recommendation pend- 
ing action by the Council on the proposal 
to establish a new Division of Library 
Service to Children and Young People. 


Citation for Trustees, Jury on. 


No change. 
Citizen Interest, Correlation and Develop- 
ment of. Created by Executive Board, Oc- 
tober, 1940. 

It is recommended that since this is a 
planning committee it be continued only for 
the conference year, 1941-42. Its functions 
will eventually be assumed by the Friends 
of Libraries Committee. 

To consider ways and means of develop- 
ing and correlating the interest of citizen 
groups in the library. 

Civic Education. Created by Council, May, 
1940. 

it* te that the name be 
changed to Committee on Educational Rela- 
tionships in Local Communities. 

To study the relationships of libraries 
with other local agencies representing the 
major means for education and communica- 
tion of knowledge. 

Code of Ethics. 
Committee Appointments. Created by Exec- 
utive Board, 1932. 

It is recommended that this committee be 

made a special committee. 


recommended 


No change. 
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To solicit and receive recommendations 
from divisions, round tables, 
oards, committees, and individual members 
of tie Association for appointments to 
boards’ 4. committees and to transmit these 
recommenudtions with its own advice to the 
Executive Board. 


sections, 


Constitution and By-Laws. To consider 
amendments to the Constitution and By- 
Laws and to make recommendations to the 
Association in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Articles XI and XII of the Consti- 
tution. 

Council Program. It is recommended that 
this committee be abolished and that the 
functions of this committee be combined with 
those of the Program Committee. 
Demonstration School Libraries in Teacher 
Education, with Teacher Education Com- 
mission of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Joint Committee authorized by the 
Executive Board, June, 1940. 

To formulate a statement of the functions 
of demonstration school libraries in teacher 
education. 

Divisional Relations. 
December, 1939. 

It is recommended that the Committee on 
Divisional Relations be made a standing 
committee. 

To consider the interrelations of the 
A.L.A. and its divisions, round tables, and 
discussion groups, and to advise such groups 
on organization and functioning. 


Created by Council, 


Documentation, International Cooperation 
in. Authorized by Executive Board, June 1, 
1940. 

To work with other library associations 
and the American Documentation Institute, 
to devise plans for international cooperation 
in documentation. 

Editorial. No change. 


Education for Librarianship, Board on. It 
is recommended that paragraph “1” of the 
statement as given in the Handbook be 
omitted. 

Election. No change. 


Educational Films and Libraries. No state- 
ment of functions pending possible comple- 
tion of the work of the committee. 


Federal Relations. After the word “librar- 
ies” in the third line in the Handbook, these 
words be inserted, “not specifically assigned 
to other boards and committees.” 


Fellowships and Scholarships. No change 
pending completion of the work of the 
committee as at present outlined. 


Film Forums. Joint Committee with Asso- 
ciation of Applied Psychology, American 
Association for Adult Education, and the 
American Film Center. 
To conduct an experiment in film forums 
and libraries. 
Film on Libraries. 
Board, June, 1938. 
To promote, and if necessary, to under- 
take, the preparation of moving pictures 
on libraries, emphasizing social values. 


Created by Executive 


Finance. It is recommended that the follow- 
ing substitution be made and the statement 
to read “Provided for in Constitution, Ar- 
ticle VII, Section 2.” 

Fire Insurance. Authorized by Council, 
1929. 

It is recommended that the name be 
changed to Insurance for Libraries. 

It is recommended that this committee be 
made a standing committee. 

To study and report on liability, compen- 
sation, and property coverage (tangible and 
intangible) for libraries and their contents, 
including fire, boiler explosion, wind storm, 
fidelity, burglary, war, workmen’s compen- 
sation, and auto liability. 

Friends of Libraries. Created by Council, 
1929. 

It is recommended that this committee be 
a standing committee. 

To encourage organization of citizen 
groups for the cultivation of citizen interest, 
support, and understanding of library serv- 
ice and needs. 

This is an action committee. 

Foreign Born, Work with. To serve as a 
medium for the exchange of information 
relative to the work of libraries with for- 
eign born; to assist in adjustment of foreign 
individuals and groups to American life; to 
promote understanding between the newer 
and the older elements in communities; and 








to assemble a body of information and prac- 
tice relating to work in this field. 


Hospital Libraries. To promote the estab- 
lishment of libraries for patients and per- 
sonnel in hospitals and to further their 
better organization and administration; and 
to interest public libraries and other agencies 
in extending library service to hospitals. 
Importations. 
October, 1939. 

To keep the Association informed with 
regard to matters affecting the importation 
by American libraries of foreign books dur- 
ing the present wartime conditions; to make 
recommendations whenever they are deemed 
advisable. 

See also Committee on Book Acquisitions 
and Committee on Serials. 


Created by Executive Board, 


Indexing and Abstracting in the 
Fields of Research. See 


Serials. 


Major 
Committee on 


Institution Libraries. 
Intellectual Freedom to 
Rights of Library 
Inquiry. 


No change. 


Safeguard the 
Users to Freedom of 
Created by Council, May, 1940. 

To recommend such steps as may be 
necessary to safeguard the rights of library 
users in accordance with the Bill of Rights 
of the United States and the Library’s Bill 
of Rights as adopted by the Council. 


International Relations. No change. 


Junior College Terminal Education. 
recommended that this 
continued. 


It is 
committee be dis- 
Latin America, Library Cooperation with. 
No change. 


Legislation. No change. 


Library Action, Joint Committee on. 
ated by Council, December, 1939. 

It is recommended that this committee be 
made a standing committee, and that the 
word “Joint” in title be omitted. 

Committee of five members representing 
public libraries, school libraries, college or 
university libraries, state library associa- 
tions, and state library agencies. 

To stimulate and advise in the develop- 
ment in the several states of state joint 
committees on library action; to encourage 
effective action toward the objectives set 


ire: 
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forth in existing state library plans; to act 
as a Clearing house for information on legis- 
lative programs; to aid the state committees 
in obtaining legislative action on library 
matters. 

See also State Relationships, Joint Com- 
mittee, which is an organization and plan- 
ning committee. 


Library Administration. It is recommended 
that the Subcommittee to Study the Use of 
Tabulating Machines in Libraries be trans- 
ferred to the Library Equipment Commit- 
tee. 

To consider and report improvements in 
any department of library administration 
not specifically assigned to another commit- 
tee. 


Library Architecture and Building Planning. 
Created in 1932. 

To gather, and to advise A.L.A. Head- 
quarters in making available, information 
on the related problems of architecture and 
building planning for libraries, including 
special problems of ventilation and lighting. 
Library Binding Institute and A.L.A. Joint 
Committee. Created by Executive Board, 
October, 1934. 

To facilitate solution of problems of 
common interest to libraries and members 
of the Library Binding Institute; to coop- 
erate in maintaining the highest possible 
standards of craftsmanship and_responsi- 
bility of members of the L.B.I.; to make 
recommendations, and, upon request, to give 
assistance on binding matters to A.L.A. and 


L.B.1. 


Library Equipment and Appliances. It is 
recommended that the Subcommittee to 
Study the Use of Tabulating Machines in 
Libraries be transferred from the Commit- 
tee on Library Administration to this com- 
mittee. 


Library Extension Board. No change. 


Library Literature in Translation. Joint 
Committee A.L.I., B.S.A., and A.L.A. No 
change. 

Library Revenues. To study the subject of 
library revenue for all types of libraries. 
Library Terminology. It is recommended, 
since this project is nearing completion and 


nt 
te) 
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the manuscript is almost ready for publica- 
tion, that the committee be discontinued as 
a separate committee of A.L.A. and become 
a subcommittee of the Editorial Committee. 


Membership. To solicit new members; to 
nominate to the Council and to the Associa- 
tion persons for honorary memberships; to 
make recommendations concerning member- 
ship dues; to transmit suggestions for im- 
proving A.L.A. service to the members. 
National Defense Activities and Libraries. 
Created by Executive Board, October, 1940. 

To consider library problems which may 
arise in connection with the national defense 
program, and to recommend such action as 
seems appropriate. 


National Defense, Library Research Facili- 
ties for, Joint Committee with Special Li- 
braries Association. Created July, 1940. 

To make a survey of the research re- 
sources of libraries on subjects directly 
related to national defense, to prepare a 
guide to such resources, and to plan for its 
continuous expansion. 


N.E.A. and A.L.A. It is recommended that 


this committee be a standing committee. 


National Library Associations, Relations 
Between, Joint Committee. Created by 
Council, December, 1939. 

To consider the relationships between the 
various national library associations, to 
facilitate the interchange of information 
among them, and to work out plans for 
cooperation and coordination of activities. 

This recommended statement of func- 
tions, if adopted, must be submitted to all 
organizations represented. 

Nominating. Provided for in By-Laws. Five 
members, no one of whom shall be a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board. 

To nominate candidates for elective po- 
sitions in accordance with Article III, Sec- 
tions 1 and 2, of the By-Laws of the 
Association. 


Nursing School Library. No change. 
Oberly Memorial Fund. No change. 
Out-of-Print Books. To consider the de- 
sirability of reprinting out-of-print books, 
to study what out-of-print books should be 


reprinted, and to take steps to encourage 
reprinting as may seem desirable. 


Parent Education. Joint Committee with 
the National Council of Parent Education. 
Created June, 1934. 

To facilitate and promote joint studies 
and other cooperative activities in the field 
of parent education; to stimulate an intelli- 
gent interest and cooperative effort between 
parent education groups and local libraries. 


Periodicals. Created by Executive Board, 
December, 1936. 

It is recommended that the name be 
changed to Committee on Serials. 

It is recommended that this be a standing 
committee. 

To consider the form, content, and prices 
of current serials in all languages, and to 
take suitable action in relation thereto when 
desirable; to make studies and recommenda- 
tions on the exchange of current serials. 

See also Indexing and Abstracting in the 
Major Fields of Research. 


Photographic Reproduction of Library Ma- 
terials. Created by Executive Board, May, 
1936. 

It is recommended that this be a standing 
committee. 

To investigate and encourage experi- 
mentation on devices which are or may 
become available for photographic repro- 
duction of library materials; to cooperate 
with other committees of the A.L.A. 
and with other agencies; to disseminate in- 
formation; to serve in an advisory capacity 
to libraries. 


Program. It is recommended that the Pro- 
gram Committee be a special committee and 
no longer a standing committee. 

This committee shall consist of the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, and the Executive 
Secretary of the Association, together with 
such other members as the committee may 
wish to add to its membership. Article VI, 
Section 4-c, of Constitution. 

To prepare programs for the general ses- 
sions of the annual conferences and for all 
Council meetings; also schedules of all 
meetings of divisions, sections, round tables, 
afhliated societies, and other groups which 
desire to meet in connection with the annual 
conferences. 


Public Documents. No change. 
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Public Relations. 


Publishers, Relations with. It is recom- 
mended that this committee be abolished 
since its functions are listed under the func- 
tions of the Committee on Book Acquisi- 
tions. 


No change. 


Refugee Librarians. 
June, 1940. 


Created by Council, 


To aid, in cooperation with other commit- 
tees of the A.L.A. and other 
refugee librarians 


agencies, 
occupation and 
contacts in this country; to give advice to 


seeking 


those foreigners trained in other related 
professions, considering retraining for li- 


brarianship; to accumulate information on 
uncommon language and other resources of 
foreign librarians for the use of librarians 
considering the employment of 
staff members. 


additional 


Reorganization. Created by Council, De- 
cember, 1939. 

To study the effects of the reorganization 
and to recommend any changes which may 
seem advisable in order to provide efficient 
operation of the A.L.A. 


Resolutions. Originally provided for in the 
By-Laws of the Association. 
bers. 

To prepare and report to the Association 
at its annual conference suitable resolutions. 
All resolutions presented the Association 
shall be automatically referred to the Coun- 
cil except resolutions of thanks. 


Three mem- 


Resources of American Libraries, Board on. 
Created as a committee by Executive Board, 
1923. Five members appointed for five-year 
terms, one to retire each year. 
elected by the members annually. 

To study the present resources of Ameri- 
can libraries; to suggest plans for coordina- 
tion in the acquisition of research publications 
by American libraries. 


Chairman 


See also Joint Committee on Library Re- 
search Facilities for National Defense. 

Staff, and Board on. 
Created by the Executive Board, July 17, 
1936; made a board by the Council and 
name changed to Board on Salaries, Staff, 
and Tenure, June, 1937. 


Salaries, Tenure, 


Five members, 
appointed for five-year terms, one member 
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to be appointed annually. 
by the members annually. 


Chairman elected 


1. To promote efficient personnel adminis- 
tration in all types of libraries by assembling, 
analyzing, and studying data; formulating 
procedures, standards, and recommendations: 
testing through discussion and field experi- 
mentation. 

2. to publish, or otherwise 
make available information pertinent to the 
subjects listed below. 


publicize, 


To sponsor and/or 
direct special studies on such subjects. 

3. To maintain close working relationships 
with allied agencies and interested profes- 
sional groups and committees. 

4. To encourage libraries to set up classi- 
fication plans; (a) by preparing classification 
plans for all types and sizes of libraries 
which will serve as a pattern for the country 
as a individual 
libraries; (b) by furnishing advice and sug- 
gesting methods of procedure to individual 
libraries; (c) by keeping the profession in- 
formed of the various uses of classification 
plans. 

5. To advocate the adoption of fair and 
adequate salary standards: (a) by collect- 
ing, studying, and making available data on 
salaries being paid, salary schedules, and 
conditions affecting salary schedules; (b) by 
comparing library vith those of 
other professions and groups having duties 


whole and as a guide to 


salaries 


of equal weight and responsibility, particu- 
larly those requiring comparable academic 
and professional qualifications; (c) by pre- 
paring and recommending salary schedules 
applicable to different types and sizes of 
libraries. 

6. To promote the welfare of library per- 
sonnel: (a) by preparing and recommending 
satisfactory personnel procedures of selec- 
tion, service, 


promotion, from 


rating, 


separation 
and other conditions of employment 
and working conditions; (b) by encouraging 
satisfactory staff relationships through em- 
ployee unions, and 
other means of staff betterment. 

7. Le 


organizations, credit 
make 
relative to guarding se- 
curity of tenure in professional library posi- 


tions: 


assemble information and 


recommendations 


(a) by setting up principles of tenure 
and a code of practice for handling investi- 
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gations; (b) by considering and undertaking 
tenure investigations when, in the opinion 
of the board, the situation merits investiga- 
tion under the principles involved. 

8. To consider and report on other prob- 
lems of personnel management: (a) by 
investigating and reporting upon problems 
of civil service relations and merit systems 
and advising librarians and library boards 
relative thereto; (b) by surveying and re- 
porting upon the conditions affecting employ- 
ment. 

g. To assume and exercise responsibility 
for all other library personnel problems not 
otherwise specifically assigned to other 
boards and committees. 


Senior High School Library, Books for. No 
statement of functions is presented as the 
work of this committee is nearing comple- 
tion. 


Special Library Field, Survey of, Joint Com- 
mittee with Special Libraries Association. 
To conduct a survey of the special library 
field with a view to determining the place 
of the special library in the American scene. 
Special Projects, Advisory Board for the 
Study of. Created by Executive Board, 1932. 
Five members appointed for five-year terms, 
one to retire each year. 
by the members annually. 

To formulate proposals for research and 
make recommendations to the Executive 
Board on proposals for research, studies, 
surveys, and other special projects; to con- 
sider with other organizations proposals for 
special projects of mutual interest and to 
foster such joint undertakings. 


State Relationships, Joint Committee. Cre- 
ated by Council, December, 1939. 

It is recommended that the A.L.A. mem- 
bers of this committee form a_ standing 
committee to report to the A.L.A. on recog- 
nition of state associations as chapters of 
the A.L.A. (See Article X, Section 2, of 
the Constitution and Article V, Section 1 
of the By-Laws.) 

Three members to be appointed by the 
state presidents and three by the Executive 
Board of the A.L.A. 

To consider the relationships of the 
American Library Association and the state 


Chairman elected 


associations and to facilitate the interchange 
of information between the state associations 
on organization and functioning. 

See also Library Action Committee which 
is a committee to encourage legislative ac- 
tion. 

Statistics. No change. 

Subscription Books. No change. 
Substituting Divisional Publications for 
A.L.A. Bulletin. Created by Council, De- 
cember, 1939. 

To conduct a continuous scrutiny of the 
effects and results of permitting A.L.A. 
members to substitute their divisional pub- 
lications for the 4.L.4. Handbook and 
Proceedings in connection with their mem- 
berships; to report to the Council with its 
recommendations whenever further action 
on the subject seems necessary or desirable. 
Union List of Serials. No change. 
H.W.Wéilson Company. Created by Exec- 
utive Board, December, 1939. 

To aid the H. W. Wilson Company and 
the American Library Association and its 
members in their relations with each other. 


CuHarves H. Brown, Chairman 


It was voted that the report of the com- 
mittee be accepted. 


LippINcoTT AWARD 


A few excerpts from the mimeographed 
statement on the Lippincott Award pre- 
pared by the Jury on Awards were read by 
the chairman, Franklin F. Hopper. The 
statement is included in full: 

The Lippincott Award. The first Lippin- 
cott Award in 1938 went to Mary U. Roth- 
rock for her achievement in organizing the 
library and related activities for the T.V.A.; 
in 1939 the award was made to Herbert 
Putnam for his brilliant achievements in 
developing the Library of Congress; in 1940 
no award was made. 

Mr. Lippincott has shown keen interest 
in librarianship and felt so strongly that 
an annual award for special achievement in 
that field would tend to stimulate public 
interest; moreover the library world is so 
indebted to Mr. Lippincott, that it is with 
great regret that the jury, after careful 
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consideration, and consultation with Mr. 
Lippincott himself, recommends the discon- 
tinuance of the annual award. 

Mr. Lippincott has summarized his own 
feelings in the matter in a letter to the 
chairman of the jury which in part reads 
as follows: 

“In the beginning I had the confident 
feeling that something of this kind was de- 
sirable in the library profession, mainly for 
two purposes. First, to arouse the interest 
of the public in the work of librarians and 
make that work a news item for the world, 
leading to better understanding and appre- 
ciation. Second, to encourage progressive 
librarians by making them more conscious 
of the public’s interest in outstanding per- 
formance in their field. Constant develop- 
ment and growth would be the natural re- 
sult. 

“T think that the American Library Asso- 
ciation caught fully the spirit of my endeavor 
and acted upon it in able manner. Also, 
I want to commend most sincerely the work 
of the Jury of Awards in the selection of 
Miss Rothrock for the first prize that was 
given, and of Dr. Putnam for the next one. 
I think that the jury acted wisely and well. 
However, I feel that the award has not 
done all it was expected to do, that our 
joint efforts had in a way been expended 
without appreciable result or impression on 
the library situation as a whole. Frankly, 
I have found very little interest on the part 
of librarians in the award, and no general 
disposition on their part to strive to secure 
it. In fact, in some quarters, I got the im- 
pression that they did not particularly want 
to receive something which might be con- 
sidered a reward for performing what they 
believe to be their ordinary duties. 

“Having worked for so many years with 
librarians, I can see their point of view, 
and I do not wish to be in the position of 
offering an award which is not wanted or 
useless or which is an embarrassment or in 
any way what it was not intended to be, 
which was, of course, high honor bestowed 
in appreciation of especially worthy achieve- 
ment. On this account I raise the question 
as to whether the award had not better be 


indefinitely discontinued. If at 


any time 
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in the future the librarians, through their 
Association, show a full-hearted desire for 
the renewal of such an award, I shall be 
here to listen. Meanwhile, however, | 
admit discouragement regardless of the fact 
that in my heart I believe that such an 
award is founded on the right ideals and 
principles. Perhaps I have failed in some 
way as donor, but you know that I have 
earnestly endeavored to make the presenta- 
tion an event, and the recipient conscious 
of the esteem in which his outstanding work 
was held by all. 

“Possibly the profession is too idealistic 
to stand for an award which distinguishes 
one above his fellows; or possibly interest 
and cooperative spirit have been lacking 
because all librarians were not consulted 
in the matter of the choice of candidates. 
Public acclaim, after all, is what makes a 
thing of this kind popular. It is very diffi- 
cult to make it successful through direction 
by a small group, no matter how able the 
effort of that group may be.” 

The Jury recommends a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Lippincott for his generosity and his 
continued interest in our profession. Also, 
although no award is made in 1941, the 
jury calls attention to Mr. Lippincott’s 
promise to listen to a suggestion from the 
Council of a of the award, and 
recommends further discussion with him. 

FRANKLIN F. Hopper, Chairman 
Desora R. ABRAMSON 

H. MaryjoriE BEAL 

FLORENCE BRADLEY 

May INGLES 

EvELYN STEEL LITTLE 

GERHARD R. LOMER 

CHARLOTTE TEMPLETON 


renewal 


After consultation with Mr. Lippincott, 
the jury discontinuance 
of the award because it had not done all 
that was expected of it. Mr. Lippincott, 
however, promised to listen to suggestions 
from the Council in regard to a renewal of 
the award, and the jury recommended fur- 
ther discussion with him. 

It was voted to thank Mr. Lippincott 
for the generosity and continued interest 
in the library profession that he has shown, 


recommended the 
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at the same time expressing that no member 
of the Association feels that Mr. Lippincott 
has, as his words imply, failed in any way 
as a donor. 


Book Drives 


Mary U. Rothrock, chairman of the 
National Defense Activities and Libraries 
Committee, at the request of the Executive 
Board read a brief statement on book drives 
(See 4.L.4. Bulletin 35:433-34, 454, July, 
i941) in which were summarized typical 
group book needs which had received the 
attention of the committee. After discus- 
sion it was 

Resolved, That a Committee on Book 
Drives be appointed to consider the numer- 
ous requests for books which have come and 
are coming from various sources; to make 
plans for a national book drive; and to in- 
augurate such a drive, when, in the opinion 
of the Executive Board, the conditions call 
for such action. 

Pending the inauguration of a drive that 
the committee announce the requests which 
have been received. 

The adoption of this resolution is not in- 
tended to limit the freedom of action by 
states and cities in meeting immediate local 
needs. 


College and Research Libraries 


Commenting on the plan in operation for 
substitution of College and Research Li- 
braries for the the 4.L.4. Handbook and 
Proceedings, Robert B. Downs, president of 
the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries, stated that there is a saving of 
approximately fifty cents for each A.L.A. 
Handbook and Proceedings not printed and 
that the cost of a volume of College and 
Research Libraries is approximately $2, 
causing a deficit in the College and Research 
Libraries budget of about $1.50 for each 
substitution. The Board of Directors of 
the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries, after considering the problem 
at two sessions during the conference and 
after consultation with several members of 
the original Substitution Committee present 
at this conference, agreed to propose a 
compromise arrangement rather than rec- 


ommend that the substitution be dropped 
outright or that the deficit be allowed to 
run for a second year. It was brought out 
that the change will affect institutional 
as well as individual members. 

It was voted that for the second year of 
the plan for substituting College and Re- 
search Libraries for the A.L.4. Handbook 
and Proceedings, members desiring to make 
such substitution be allowed a credit of 
fifty cents for the Handbook and Proceed- 
ings, and be required to pay the difference 
in cost, $1.50, for College and Research 
Libraries. 


DIvISIONAL RELATIONS 


Harold F. Brigham, chairman of the 
Committee on Divisional Relations, made 
a statement on behalf of the committee for 
purposes of clarification in regard to prob- 
lems with which it had been dealing, as 
follows: 


Henceforth by Council action responsi- 
bility for chapters and chapter relations will 
no longer belong to the Committee on Di- 
visional Relations but to a standing Com- 
mittee on State Relationships. 

Round tables and other conference groups 
under the old Constitution are to be scru- 
tinized with a view to determining what 
their proper status should be under the new 
Constitution. 

Some round tables may become parts of 
existing divisions or those yet to be formed; 
others may retain the status of round tables 
because they meet the intent of the new 
Constitution. Round tables under the new 
Constitution are comparable to sections un- 
der the old Constitution. They are organ- 
ized, autonomous, and continuing bodies. 
Still others may be recommended for the 
status of discussion groups as provided in 
the new Constitution. 

The committee proposes that the prin- 
ciple be accepted to form a small number 
of large divisions, each representing a 
major field of service, rather than a large 
number of small divisions. 

In connection with application for divi- 
sional status the committee may present 
to the Council its recommendation to grant 
such status after other requirements are 
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met, but before a constitution and by-laws 
are adopted, on the assumption that the 
essential requirements are met and the 
group committed to conform to the A.L.A. 
Constitution and By-Laws, the body can 
then proceed to draft and adopt its con- 
stitution and by-laws. 

The committee proposes to draft forms 
which any group may use in applying for 
divisional or round table status. It will 
be remembered that the Trustees Section 
was granted divisional status at the Council 
meeting of June 19, 1941. 


* * * 


Three other recommendations were then 
presented. 

It was voted that round table status be 
granted hospital librarians in accordance 
with their petition, duly approved by the 
Committee on Divisional Relations, and that 
this group be designated the Hospital Li- 
brary Round Table. 

It was voted that divisional status be 
granted the combined organization made up 
of the Section for Library Work with Chil- 
dren, the School Libraries Section, and the 
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Young Peoples Reading Round Table and 
that this body be designated the Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People, 

It was voted that divisional status be 
granted the combined organization made up 
of the League of Library Commissions and 
the County and Regional Library Section 
and that this body be designated the Library 
Extension Division. F 


COUNCILORS 


The Executive Secretary then made a 
statement, the ruling of the chair, supple- 
menting the statement in regard to interim 
councilors adopted at the June 19 meeting 
of Council. Temporary or interim coun- 
cilors who were recognized for the meeting 
of June 24 in accordance with that state- 
ment, will be understood to continue as 
councilors until their successors are elected 
and qualified. Such continued recognition 
may, therefore, extend for a year in some 


cases. The ruling was made with the 
understanding that groups which elect 


councilors will act as promptly as possible 
under the Constitution. 
The meeting then adjourned. 


act 
dle 


Divisions 
Association of (ollege and Reference Libraries 


HE Association of College and 

Reference Libraries held one general 

session and a joint meeting with the 
Cataloging and Classification Division at the 
Boston Conference. The board of directors 
met twice. Each of the six sections of the 
association met for section programs and 
business meetings. The minutes of these 
business meetings, and many of the papers 
presented before the sections will appear 
in early numbers of College and Research 
Libraries. 

Two decisions of general interest to mem- 
bers of the association were reached in the 
board of directors meetings. First, it was 
voted that all members of the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries should 
hereafter affiliate with one of the six sec- 
tions of the association. Second, the substi- 
tution of College and Research Libraries for 
the 4.L.4. Handbook and Proceedings will 
be permitted during the next subscription 
year only upon payment by the subscriber 
of one dollar and fifty cents. The difference 
between this amount and the subscription 
price of two dollars represents approximately 
the amount A.L.A. has allowed during the 
past year for each substitution. The loss to 
the A.C.R.L. of one dollar and fifty cents on 
each of the more than seven hundred substi- 
tutions has resulted in a deficit which can 
not be absorbed regularly. Thus, during the 
next year those who elect to substitute the 
journal for the Handbook and Proceedings 
will pay one dollar and fifty cents in addition 
to A.L.A. membership dues; those who wish 


to receive both of these publications will 
need to supplement the membership dues by 
two dollars. 

President Downs presided at the A.C.R.L. 
general session and introduced the two 
speakers. President Mildred Helen McAfee 
of Wellesley College spoke on “The College 
Library as Seen by a College President,” and 
Professor Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard 
University on “Language and Democracy.” 
Miss McAfee’s paper appeared in the Sep- 
tember issue of College and Research Li- 
braries. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Following the program these officers for 
1941-42 were reported elected: president, 
Donald Coney, librarian, University of 
Texas, Austin; vice president, Mabel L. 
Conat, reference librarian, Detroit Public 
Library; secretary, Benjamin E. Powell, li- 
brarian, University of Missouri, Columbia; 
director, Willard P. Lewis, librarian, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College; 
A.C.R.L. representatives on the A.L.A. 
Council, J. Periam Danton, librarian, Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia; Mrs. Vera S. 
Cooper, librarian, DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind.; John S. Richards, asso- 
ciate librarian, University of Washington, 
Seattle; Charles F. McCombs, superintend- 
ent, main reading room, New York Public 
Library. 

For the proceedings of the joint meeting 
of the A.C.R.L. and the Division of Catalog- 
ing and Classification see pages 45-48. 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Martha R. Cullipher, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, chairman, presided at the 
first meeting of the Agricultural Libraries 
Section as a section of the A.C.R.L. The 
Program consisted of a panel discussion and 
several important committee reports. 

The panel discussion on “The Relationship 
of the Land-Grant College to the United 
States Department of Agriculture” was 


directed by James G. Hodgson, Colorado 
State College, Fort Collins. Librarians of 
several land-grant colleges participated in 
the discussion. A mimeographed list of 
questions bearing on the discussion was dis- 
tributed, and members of the section were 
asked to examine them and forward ques- 
tions or comments to Ralph R. Shaw, librar- 
ian, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Copies of the questions may be obtained 
by writing to Mr. Hodgson. Librarians of 
land-grant colleges and agricultural libraries 
will find them interesting and worth care- 
ful examination. 

The Committee on Cooperative Biblio- 
graphical Aid, Louise O. Bercaw, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, chairman, reported that 
seven lists of references on the literature of 
rural life have been compiled for publication 
in Rural America, the organ of the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association. These lists 
contain references to recent books, pam- 
phlets, periodical articles, and reviews on 
rural subjects. 

The report of the Committee to Continue 
the Study of Duplicates of Agricultural 
Experiment Station Publications was read 
by the chairman, Mary Eilleen Roberts, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. This re- 
port, which also covered agricultural exten- 
sion division publications, was accepted with 
minor revisions. Its recommendations are to 
be presented by the chairman of the com- 


mittee to the Committee on Experiment 
Station Organization and Policy, of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
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Universities; any action is to be reported 
back to the Agricultural Libraries Section 
at its next annual meeting. 

The report of the Committee to Investi- 
gate the Possibilities of Setting Up a Clear- 
ing House for Duplicate Public Documents 
other than State Experiment Station and 
Extension Division Publications was read by 
Dorothy Reuss, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, co-chairman with Donald Was- 
son, Ohio State University. It was accepted 
with the that further action be 
deferred until the next annual meeting in 
order that the plan devised by Neil C. Van 
Deusen, of Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn., might be studied. The report will 
be published in an early number of Agricul- 
tural Library Notes. 


request 


These committees are engaged in impor- 
tant studies which promise to clear up prob- 
lems of long standing in land-grant college 
libraries. 

OFFICERS ELECTED 

New officers elected for 1941-42 were: 
chairman, Eugene H. Wilson, Iowa State 
College, Ames; secretary, Emily Day, Cot- 
ton Marketing Section, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


Under the direction of Chairman Robert 
E. Stauffer, Mount Union College, Alliance, 
Ohio, the College Libraries Section pre- 
sented a full and well-rounded program. 

Ford K. Brown, St. John’s College, An- 
napolis, Md.; spoke on “The Battle of 
Books: The St. Johns’ Program.” He pre- 
sented a group of assumptions on which the 
college plan is based, and described the 
seminar course in great books as the core 
of the college program. 

Hans Muller’s paper on “The Manage- 
ment of College Library Budgets” was read 
by Madge Penton, Temple University Li- 
brary, Philadelphia. Using as a basis a recent 
survey he had made, Mr. Muller, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, posed 
a number of problems relative to the usual 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The program meeting of the Junior Col- 
lege Libraries Section was presided over 


departmental allocation of book funds, and 
suggested several variations to alleviate the 
undesirable features of this plan. Mr. 
Muller’s paper appeared in the September 
issue of College and Research Libraries. 
Mrs. Eulin Klyver Hobbie, Skidmore Col- 
lege Library, Saratoga Springs, N.Y., 
described the new library unit at Skidmore 
in her paper on “The Unit Plan of College 
Library Buildings.” Several practical sug- 
gestions were made relative to lights. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 
Officers elected for 1941-42 were: chair- 
man, Anna M. Tarr, librarian, Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wis.; secretary, Foster 
E. Mohrhardt, librarian, Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Va. 


LIBRARIES SECTION 


by its chairman, Gladys Johnson, Mars Hill 
College, Mars Hill, N.C. 
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Eleanor Early, of Boston, entertained the 
group by reading selections from her books 
on Boston and recounting some of her early 
recollections of the city. 

“The Use of Phonograph Records in the 
Junior College” was presented by Helen 
Hauck, of Blackburn College, Carlinville, 
Ill. Her study was based on the use made 
of Carnegie Music Sets in twenty-three 
junior colleges. Her paper appears in 
a future issue of College and Research 
Libraries. 

Foster E. Mohrhardt, Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Va., took advan- 
tage of his assigned subject, “Book Selection 
Tools and Practices in Junior Colleges” to 
speak on “The Use and Misuse of Book 
Lists in American Libraries.” Thus he 
defended the Mohrhardt List of Books for 
Junior Colleges as only a measure of a 
book collection and a suggestive list for 


purchase, but not a final arbiter in the selec- 
tion of titles or a measure for accrediting 
agencies. In the discussion, led by Helen 
Hutchings, Centenary Junior College, Hack- 
ettstown, N.J., it was generally agreed that 
rather than regarding one bibliography as 
complete and sufficient, one should make use 
of the many general and special subject lists 
already available and to which others are 
being regularly added. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The following officers were elected for 
1941-42: chairman, Maysel O’H. Baker, 
librarian, La Salle-Peru-Oglesby Junior 
College, La Salle, Ill.; secretary, Wave L. 
Noggle, librarian, Virginia Junior College, 
Virginia, Minn.; director (three-year term), 
Lois E. Engleman, librarian, Frances Shimer 
Junior College, Mount Carroll, IIl. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Under the chairmanship of Sarah H. 
Griffiths, Bridgeport, Conn., Public Library, 
the Reference Librarians Section held a 
program meeting in New Lecture Hall at 
Harvard University. 

“The Practice of Reference,” a paper pre- 
pared by Louis Shores, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., was 
read by Neil C. Van Deusen, of Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. The study was 
based on a questionnaire sent to a selected 
group of libraries asking for a “detailed de- 
scription of projects or policies which con- 
tribute to efficient reference service.” Among 
the conclusions reached was that librarians 
should concern themselves less with tech- 
niques and more with educational, social, 
industrial, and governmental needs of the 
community. His paper appeared in the Sep- 
tember issue of College and Research Li- 
braries. 

Next on the program was an address by 
the eminent American etcher, John Taylor 
Arms, of Fairfield, Conn., who spoke on 
“The Social Spirit behind the Arts.” 

“The Bibliothéque Nationale during the 
Last Decade: An Account of Fundamental 
Changes and Constructive Achievement” 
was the subject of a paper prepared by 
Miss José Meyer, Library of Congress 


representative in France until her recent 
return to America. The paper, which was 
read by Mabel L. Conat, Detroit Public 
Library, recounted the modernization of the 
National Library of France during the 
decade of the 1930’s under the administra- 
tion of Julien Cain. 

William G. Leland, director of the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies, was pres- 
ent and was called upon to speak to the 
members of the section. He talked briefly 
about the activities of the various societies 
comprising the council. 

As the concluding speaker on the pro- 
gram, Philip Hofer, of the department of 
printing and graphic arts, Harvard Uni- 
versity, gave an illustrated description of 
the new rare book building at Harvard. 
Slides were employed in explaining the con- 
struction of the building, floor plans, and 
equipment, and their adaptability to the 
materials to be preserved there. 


OFFIcEeRS ELECTED 


Officers of the section for 1941-42 are: 
chairman, Fanny A. Coldren, reference 
librarian, University of California Library, 
Los Angeles; secretary, Edna J. Grauman, 
head of reference department, Free Public 
Library, Louisville, Ky. 
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LIBRARIES OF TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS SECTION 


Daisy L. Anderson, chairman, arranged 
for two meetings of the Libraries of Teacher 
Training Institutions Section. At the first 
meeting President R. W. Fairchild, Illinois 
State Normal University, gave a report on 
the progress of an investigation pertaining 
to the organization and administration of 
teachers college libraries. President Fair- 
child is chairman of a committee of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
which is making an intensive study of the 
library in teacher training institutions of 
the country. One of the objectives of the 
study is to aid in “formulating possible 
standards for library service that would 
serve in the hands of an accrediting com- 
mittee as a measuring device for teachers 
college libraries.” The full report of this 


important committee will be awaited with 
interest. 

At the breakfast meeting, which was held 
at the Women’s City Club on Beacon Hill, 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin talked on the 
subject of writing poetry and read from his 
New England poems. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The following officers were elected for 
1941-42: chairman, Charles V. Park, librar- 
ian, Michigan Central State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mount Pleasant; secretary, Frances 
G. Hepinstall, librarian, State Teachers 
College Library, Buffalo; director (three- 
year term), Mary Floyd, librarian, Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SECTION 


Under the chairmanship of Earl N. Man- 
chester, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
two programs were developed for the Uni- 
versity Libraries Section. The first was cen- 
tered about the “Storage of Our ‘Less Used’ 
Books,” a topic to which much attention is 
being given nowadays. John Fall, New York 
Public Library, presented a paper on “The 
Problem and a Proposal,” which was fol- 
lowed by discussion. Keyes D. Metcalf then 
told about the Harvard plan for storage, 
a cooperative one serving several institu- 
tions in the Boston area. 

A second meeting was held jointly with the 
Committee on Photographic Reproduction of 
Library Materials; it was arranged with 
the cooperation of Keyes D. Metcalf, Har- 
vard University, chairman of the committee. 


Herman Fussler, University of Chicago, 
talked about current microfilm reading 
machines, and rates for copying; Vernon 
Tate, National Archives, Washington, D.C., 
discussed the use of microfilm in the federal 
government; and Adele Kibre, research as- 
sistant, department of humanities, University 
of Chicago, gave an account of microphotog- 
raphy in warring Europe. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 
Officers elected for 1941-42 were: chair- 
man, Harold L. Leupp, librarian, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley; 
Winifred Ver reference 
University of Chicago Libraries. 
BENJAMIN E. Powe tt, Secretary 


secretary, 


Nooy, librarian, 


Division of (i ataloging and ( Zassification 


HE Division of Cataloging and Clas- 

sification held three meetings: a gen- 

eral session, a joint session with the 

Small Libraries Round Table, and a joint 

session with the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries. 

The first meeting which was held in con- 


junction with the Small Libraries Round 
Table, Thursday afternoon, June 19, at the 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, was presided 
over by Elizabeth Butcher, Brookline, 
Mass., Public Library. 

The general topic for the meeting was 
“How Well Does Your Catalog Serve the 
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Public?” Philip J. McNiff, of the Newton, 
Mass., Free Library, spoke of new methods 
and devices which can be used to simplify 
and make the catalog more useful to the 
library clientele. Fannie A. Sheppard, of the 
Paterson, N.J., Free Public Library, who 
spoke on “Interpreting the Catalog to Your 
Public,” and Winifred Ver Nooy, of the 
University of Chicago, who discussed “The 
Reference Librarian Uses the Catalog for 
the Public,’ brought thoughtful and prac- 
tical suggestions for all librarians. The full 
report of this meeting will be found in the 
report of the Small Libraries Round Table. 


* * * 


The second meeting of the division, the 
joint meeting with the Association of Col- 
lege and Reference Libraries, was held on 
Saturday afternoon, June 21, at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel, with approximately one thou- 
sand in attendance. Andrew D. Osborn of 
the Harvard University Libraries presided. 
The meeting was devoted principally to the 
“Reorganization of the Processing Divisions 
at the Library of Congress.” L. Quincy 
Mumford, of the staff of The New York 
Public Library, who has had charge of the 
reorganization during the past year, pre- 
sented the first paper. 


Mr. Mumrorp’s PAPER 

On the basis of a study of the processing 
divisions first by a committee of staff mem- 
bers of the Library of Congress, and later 
by a committee of outside specialists, the 
work of reorganization was started on Sept. 
I, 1940, when the present director assumed 
duties. The department is designed to co- 
ordinate all the work of acquisition: cata- 
loging—including classification and subject 
heading; preparation of cards for the cata- 
logs and material for the shelves; and finally 
the sale and distribution of printed cards to 
libraries throughout the country. The de- 
partment includes 390 staff members and 
consists of the following five divisions: 
Accessions, Descriptive Cataloging, Subject 
Cataloging, Catalog Preparation and Main- 
tenance, and the Card Division. 

The fundamental structure of the Acces- 
sions Division has not been materially 


changed, but the adoption of new procedures 
has resulted in the saving of time. In the 
past the Accessions Division has not received 
all incoming material, much of it going to 
the reference divisions. Recommendations 
are now under study for consolidating all 
accessioning functions in the Accessions Di- 
vision. A central serial record is being 
developed for the recording at one point of 
all incoming numbers of serials. A central 
process file has already been established 
which will contain a record of all books on 
order or in the cataloging process. 

From the former two divisions of catalog- 
ing and classification, three new divisions 
have been created. The Descriptive Cata- 
loging Division, of which Lucile Morsch is 
chief, will perform all work done in the 
determination of author and title entries, 
imprint, collation, and bibliographical notes. 
Within the division, there is now a large gen- 
eral section covering a variety of subjects; 
there are separate sections for law, docu- 
ments, periodicals, society publications, coop- 
erative cataloging, editions and reprints, short 
form cataloging, and proofreading. There is 
also a separate section for copyright material 
in order to expedite its clearance through the 
division. The assignment of cataloging and 
revision not covered by those sections is 
primarily by language. Cooperative cata- 
loging has become a separate section of the 
Descriptive Cataloging Division and is re- 
sponsible for handling all copy supplied for 
printing by outside libraries. 

The Subject Cataloging Division has been 
created to combine the work of subject head- 
ing and classification, including Dewey deci- 
mal classification. David Haykin is its 
chief. This division also includes the shelf- 
listing section and the serial record section. 

In the Catalog Preparation and Main- 
tenance Division, of which John L. Nolan 
is chief, we have incorporated the clerical 
and subprofessional work involved in the 
cataloging processes. This division includes 
the following sections: Searching; Tempo- 
rary Cataloging; Filing; Duplicates and Ad- 
ditions; Card Preparation; and Labeling. 

The Card Division is continuing its es- 
sential function of supplying L.C. cards to 
other libraries. The chief responsibility of 
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recommending English and foreign books 
and American noncopyright books for pur- 
chase has been transferred to the Reference 
Department so that orders for such books 
will not be delayed until an outside library 
requests cards. 

There have been many readjustments and 
changes in physical arrangements and in 
personnel. A large part of the fifty-four 
new positions has been used for the em- 
ployment of additional subprofessional 
workers, and the staff has also been re- 
inforced by some new catalogers from out- 
side libraries. There have been over two 
hundred appointments and promotions in the 
department since September 1. 

Our main objective obviously is to process 
adequately as much material as possible and 
as rapidly as possible. It is too early to look 
for big results in production, but we have 
been able to hold our own on the main 
production line of cataloging during the 
transition period and production is now 
gradually increasing. At the same time 
there has been progress in the elimination of 
arrears in filing, labeling, and proofreading. 
It is expected that a large amount of books 
and pamphlets now considered as arrears 
will prove to be duplicates not needed by the 
library. Where this material is not already 
duplicated, it is our hope that simplified 
methods of cataloging may be applied to 
much of it. The Library of Congress is 
making the attempt to obtain copyright 
books in advance of publication dates in 
order to catalog them and make cards 
available for distribution more promptly. A 
schedule of three weeks can probably be 
maintained from the time a book arrives 
in the Copyright Office and the date on 
which cards are available. 

Cooperative cataloging has taken a new 
lease on life. Considerable progress has 
been made in simplifying the work. The 
Library of Congress is eager to receive copy 
as finished as possible in order to expedite 
the revision. In so far as possible the aim 
is to limit revision to a comparison of the 
heading with that now used at the Library 
of Congress and to establish the heading 
if it has not already been done; to check the 
subjects on copy with those in use at the 
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Library of Congress; and finally to see that 
the form in general conforms to that of the 
Library of Congress. Every effort is being 
made to prove that cooperative cataloging 
can be made worthwhile for both the Li- 
brary of Congress and other libraries. 
The divisions of the Processing Depart- 
ment are all working in harmony and with 
the highest degree of cooperation for the 
purpose of processing material for the cata- 
logs of the Library of Congress and to 
provide printed cards for other libraries, 
The library as a whole and the Processing 
Department wish to cooperate with other 
libraries for the mutual benefit of all. 


* * * 


In the discussion which followed, ques- 
tions in regard to procedure and methods 
were answered by Mr. Mumford and Mr. 
Haykin of the Library of Congress. 

The second paper, “The Effect of Re- 
organization on the Card Division,” was 
given by John W. Cronin, chief of the 
division. 


Mr. CRONIN’s PAPER 


The effect of the reorganization of the 
Processing Divisions of the Library of Con- 
gress on the Card Division has been progress 
in increasing the speed in the production of 
printed cards, and in increasing the number 
of titles for which printed cards are made 
available. The functions of the Card 
Division are now limited strictly to the sale 
and distribution of the cards. Its former 
book selection activities have been trans- 
ferred to the Reference Department. “In 
connection with the latter, the Card Division 
now reports all orders for new titles for 
which it has no record within twenty-four 
hours to the Reference Department for con- 
sideration for purchase. A report indicating 
whether the title is to be approved for pur- 
chase or rejected is made to the Card 
Division. All titles rejected for purchase 
by the Reference Department are candidates 
for cooperative copy and if enough orders 
are received, copy for printing is requested 
from a cooperating library. The adoption 
of this new procedure has speeded up by 
several weeks the process of acquisition for 
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many of the new title orders received by the 
Card Division.” A similar procedure is 
used for new copyrighted books. “We use 
the check ‘C?’ on new American titles to 
find out if the book contains a copyright 
claim and the name of the claimant. In 
reporting this information, it is essential for 
the ordering library to examine the book for 
this information and not to report any in- 
formation of copyright claim from any other 
source, such as a publisher’s announcement, 
since the Copyright Office relies on the 
authenticity of this report in requesting the 
claimant to deposit copies of the book.” 

As to delayed titles, it will take considera- 

ble time to clear up titles delayed before 
reorganization, since this is an accumulation 
of years. There has been a decided im- 
provement in handling titles delayed since 
reorganization. “In order to expedite and 
regulate the processing of all new accessions, 
a schedule of priorities for handling all cur- 
rent material has been established. 
New American copyright books, current 
English purchases, and current foreign titles 
will receive the greatest priority, with ma- 
terial of lesser importance being processed 
within a reasonable period. . . . The 
seventh revised edition of the handbook will 
be printed as soon as we are fairly certain 
as to what schedule can be maintained, and 
it is planned to publish it before the end 
of this year.” 

“Under the reorganization, the revision 
and printing of cooperatively supplied copy 
is done by the new Cooperative Cataloging 
Section of the Descriptive Cataloging Divi- 
sion... . On the first of January the AC 
series was discontinued and all titles for- 
merly printed in this series are now printed 
in the A series.” There is need for a care- 
fully planned program of expansion of co- 
operative cataloging. A mew procedure 
adopted in connection with the new foreign 
title orders has resulted in having copy 
supplied promptly by cooperating libraries. 

Although the cost of paper has increased 
about 10 per cent and will probably go 
on increasing, it is expected that this rise 
in paper cost can be offset by economies in 
printing operations so as not to affect the 
present price of the cards. 
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“It now takes between two and two and 
one half days to fill and ship regular orders 
for cards.... A strict date priority in the 
filling of orders is enforced and every effort 
is made to return the orders as promptly as 
possible.” 

“Our sales are 6 per cent over last year’s 
sales through May 31. Author and title 
searches have averaged over 30,000 a week 
since last September. Since last July we 
have made over 1,500,000 such searches in 
our catalog. The number of first cards 
drawn from stock has averaged about 9000 
per day for this period.” 

A new system of accounting will be in- 
stalled July 1. “A new type of monthly 
bill, which will be a complete itemized ac- 
count of all transactions during the month, 
will be sent to the subscribers in the future.” 

“Your constructive criticism is always 
welcomed. Service and cooperation have 
long been emphasized in the Card Division 
and this tradition will be continued.” 


* * * 


Winifred Gregory, editor of the Union 
List of Serials, the next speaker, gave a 
report on “The Progress of the Union List 
of Serials,’ a summary of which follows. 


Miss Grecory’s PAPER 


Changes in scope, size, and form have 
been made because of the extension of the 
work to cover four hundred new libraries 
and because experience has shown the wis- 
dom of certain omissions and revamping. 
The new edition will include many classes 
which were left out of the first edition, 
such as numbered monograph series, year- 
books, and publications of state organiza- 
tions in certain restricted fields, children’s 
magazines, publications of special interest 
in Catholic and Jewish libraries, and others. 
Fuller collation, cross references, and 
identifying matter has been added in order 
to make the list of greater value. 

Miss Gregory stressed the importance of 
close cooperation and the necessity for 
greater care on the part of libraries so that 
the information sent in may be complete and 
correct. In this way the annoyance of the 
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follow-up may be avoided and inconsistencies 
eliminated from the finished work. 
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The third and final meeting was held at 
the Hotel Statler on Tuesday, June 24. 
Mr. Osborn announced as the topic of the 
meeting “Administrative Aspects of Cata- 
and introduced as the first speaker 
Keyes D. Metcalf, director of the Harvard 
University Library, as “one of those ad- 
ministrators we appreciate because he knows 
something about cataloging.” Mr. Metcalf’s 
paper was entitled, ‘““The Attitude of the 
Library Administrator toward Cataloging.” 


loging, 


Mr. MetTcAtr’s PAPER* 


Last Saturday evening before the Ameri 
can Library Institute, Andrew D. Osborn 
talked on the subject “What the Library 
Administrator Needs to Know about Cata- 
loguing.” He began by saying: 

“There was a time when the library ad- 
ministrator and the cataloger worked side 
by side. In the more immediate past, how- 
ever, the two have become separated. . . 
Many new problems of administration have 
served to busy the administrator; most 
catalogers have had more than sufficient 
work; with the result that the administra- 
tors have come to know and less of 
cataloging, and catalogers less and less about 
general library administration. Collabora- 
tion is essential, and to this end administra- 
tors must know more of cataloging, and 
catalogers must know more of administra 
tion.” 

In my opinion he goes to the heart of 
the matter. 

In 1815, the government purchased 
Thomas Jefferson’s library of some 6000 
volumes for $23,900, and asked the librarian 
to make a catalog for it as a special job. The 
bill amounted to $1360.50—over twenty cents 
a volume, or between 5 and 6 per cent of 
the cost of the books themselves. The 
Congressional committee was outraged. 

Twenty-five years later, the British 
Museum was torn asunder by a quarrel over 
the cost of cataloging its collections. In 


less 
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another ten years, in 1850, C. 
then librarian of the 


C. Jewett, 


Smithsonian Institu- 
tion tried to arrange for centralized cata- 
loging in Washington. Unfortunately, noth- 
ing came of his plan. 

Another fifty years had before 
Herbert Putnam, then the new Librarian 
of Congress, undertook the distribution of 
the cards made for the books in the Library 
of Congress. This was hailed as a final step 
in cooperation, 


passed 


and an ideal method of 
solving the high cost of cataloging. It was 
a great step, but some of you who have 
considered the situation carefully will agree 
that this step has probably cost the libraries 
of the United States more money than any 
other single event that has occurred in li- 
brary history. It raised the standards to 
such an extent that our large libraries have 
been completely buried in 
penditures ever since. 


cataloging ex- 


About 1920 surveys of cataloging costs be- 
came the vogue. These accomplished little, 
make us understand that costs 
were high and that there seemed nothing 
to be done about it. 

In the early 1930’s it was suggested that 
the cooperative cataloging of books not in 
the Library of Congress would help the 
large research libraries. A committee was 
appointed and then a grant was made by the 
General Education Board. Cooperative 
work began. But today, in 1941, the prob- 
lem of cataloging costs is still with us. If 
we had to describe in brief terms the techni- 
cal history of the last hundred years in the 
large libraries of the United States, we 
would agree that it consisted of two things: 

1) The continual recataloging and reclas- 
sification of our libraries for what was 
called “the last time,’ but which always 
proved to be not the last time. 

2) The constant complaint by library ad- 
ministrators about the increasing cost of 
cataloging. 

What is the situation today? As far as 
the general run of libraries is concerned, it 
is not serious. The public libraries with 
large staffs, large circulations, heavy pressure 
from the public, but with comparatively 
small additions of new titles do not find the 
cataloging problem a difficult The 
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great cataloging problem comes in the larger 
research institutions which add many thou- 
sands of new titles each year. The Library 
of Congress and the Reference Department 
of The New York Public Library spend for 
salaries, in getting books ready for the 
shelves and the public, well over a quarter 
of a million dollars apiece each year. Some 
of the large universities pay out over 
$75,000 a year for cataloging. The cost is 
high and is constantly increasing, and it 
very properly troubles those who carry the 
financial responsibility. 

Another factor is that in general the li- 
brary administrator, particularly in a large 
library, has gradually gotten out of direct 
touch with the catalogers and the catalog- 
ing problems. I think it is fair to say that 
in the large libraries of the country, the 
number of librarians who can successfully 
talk the language of the cataloger and really 
understand cataloging problems can _ be 
counted on the fingers of two hands. 

Before having my own say as a library 
administrator, I am going to quote from 
what others have said about cataloging. In 
1934, J. C. M. Hanson, formerly in charge 
of the University of Chicago Library, and 
himself a great cataloger, wrote as follows 
inthe Library Quarterly: 

“...<An honest and experienced librarian 
is not satisfied to meet a demand for reduc- 
tion in cataloging costs by saying that he has 
succeeded in cutting the costs twenty-five 
cents per title, without at the same time 
informing his trustees that the reduction had 
been achieved by omissions and curtailment 
which must necessarily reduce the efficiency 
of the catalog and place additional burdens 
on other divisions of the library, notably the 
reference department—not to mention the 
public. . . .” 

Now a statement from Miss Mudge: 

“The catalog is the most important ref- 
erence tool in the library... . Economy in 
cataloging is economy that actually saves 
expense in money or time on the library 
budget as a whole, and does not merely save 
this expense in the catalog department to 
transfer it to another department or to some 
future time. ... In an experience of more 
than thirty years in different types of college 


and university libraries, I have yet to 
find any item of information called for in 
the rules for adequate description of the 
average book, which some reader, of his 
own accord, will not make good use of.” 

Let us go to the other extreme. Edmund 
Lester Pearson, who had an antipathy to 
catalogers, wrote in an article entitled “The 
Pestilent Catalogue :” 

“When card catalogs began to spread over 
the land, it was thought that the world’s 
great age began anew—bibliographically 
speaking. ... The prediction made that the 
day would come when the catalog of the 
Boston Public Library and of the Harvard 
Library would meet on the Harvard Bridge, 
seemed likely to be fulfilled . . . one feels 
that even the makers of catalogs have their 
occasional secret qualms. . An absolutely 
unnecessary amount of detail is usually 
given ... for no discoverable reason except 
the possible gratification of a few expert 
bibliographers.” 

Later in the Library Journal Mr. Pear- 
son wrote: 

“The man who wants to know about 
important books, ancient or recent, will in- 
sist on seeing the books themselves. No 
catalog entries will satisfy him. All the 
catalog needs to tell him is that the library 
has the book.” 

Here are other statements by librarians 
who had a special interest in cataloging. 
Charles A. Cutter wrote in the Library 
Journal in 1889: 

“Cataloging rule makers have always 
shown a tendency to seek what was easiest 
for the cataloger, as if it were for him that 
the catalog is made, and not for the public.” 

From T. Franklin Currier of Harvard: 

“Tt would take hundreds of thousands, 
yes millions of dollars, to compile all the 
indexes, tables, and special lists and surveys 
of our resources that might be of immense 
value to our students, and yet if money were 
put into my hands with the choice between 
doing these things and adding new collec- 
tions of great value to scholarship, I fear— 
cataloger though I may be—that I should 
choose the new collections rather than com- 
plete indexing of the old.” 

And one by Archibald Cary Coolidge: 
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“There is one truth which may be painful 
to our pride but which we shall do well to 
accept without wincing. The subject cards 
of the catalog are for the general public 
and will seldom be of much service to the 
specialist save for casual convenience.” 

And finally from Paul North Rice: 

“The public in general and most trustees 
would be shocked to learn that in large 
reference libraries the price paid for most 
pamphlets and many books was considerably 
less than the amount later spent in preparing 
them for the shelves.” 

Now I must speak for myself. Some of 
the things that I am going to say will not 
sound very pleasant. They are not said in 
a spirit of criticism. I think I understand 
fairly well how and why we got into the 
situation with which we are now faced, 
and I think it is desirable to face it squarely 
and to see if constructive plans can be made 
for improvement. 

It is human nature for a person doing 
detailed technical work, much of which is 
routine in character, gradually to believe that 
the means to the end he is seeking is an end 
in itself, and there is a tendency among 
catalogers to think that the cataloging proc- 
ess is an end in itself. This may be the 
administrator’s fault as much as the cata- 
loger’s; but it frequently results in an un- 
satisfactory situation and tends to increase 
cataloging costs. 

Cataloging policies should differ in dif- 
ferent types of libraries. The average 
public or college library probably needs to 
catalog in standard fashion all books it has 
available for its readers. But in those li- 
braries, the problem of the cost of catalog- 
ing is not serious. It is in the great refer- 
ence and research libraries that trouble 
arises. Even there, there is a difference in 
the needs. A library like The New York 
Public Library Reference Department, 
where the readers cannot go to the shelves, 
must do more detailed and complete catalog- 
ing than a library with a comparatively 
limited clientele that has stack access, such 
as may be found in a large university. Cata- 
loging at Harvard should cost much less per 
volume acquired than cataloging in The 
New York Public Library. 
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My second point is that in spite of the fact 
that cataloging needs for different libraries 
differ, libraries should help each other. 
More cooperation should be worked out, and 
I hope that the new arrangements for co- 
operative cataloging at the Library of Con- 
gress will aid in this regard. 

Next, we should break down our catalog- 
ing problem into its component parts. If 
we do this, we will realize that the most 
serious difficulties come in special classes of 
material—pamphlets put out anonymously 
or by institutions or organizations of one 
kind or another, public documents, serials 
and continuations, mimeographed material, 
and special collections made up largely of 
ephemera. These groups include on the 
whole titles that cost per item more to cata- 
log in standard fashion than do trade books, 
and yet they are titles that volume for 
volume, piece for piece, are less used, and 
used by fewer individuals, than the average 
trade book. We must find some cheaper 
and shorter method to catalog many of the 
titles for which Library of Congress cards 
are not available. 

Here are a few suggestions. We can 
classify a pamphlet collection so that the 
research worker will be able to find what 
he wants even if there are no entries except 
a few subject cards in the catalog for the 
whole lot. We may even be able to refer 
for many of the pamphlets to a checked copy 
of a printed bibliography. 

We may find for many large classes of 
material, particularly public documents and 
serials, that printed lists that are now 
available, and careful arrangement in a 
logical fashion on the shelf, will make much 
of our collection available almost without 
cataloging of any kind. 

We should give up the idea of recatalog- 
ing and reclassifying and resubjectheading 
on a slight excuse. Work should be done 
over again only on the rare occasions when 
we are convinced that it is necessary if the 
material is to be readily available for use. 
We cannot afford to be perfectionists. 

We should give up the excessive use of 
subject headings in research libraries. The 
scholar cares little for them. Catalogers 
should be trained to use their own judgment, 
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and do it quickly, not to expect a rule or 
precedent to guide them at every turn. 

Another point, and one to which we can- 
not give too much emphasis, is that the 
quality of cataloging should be high for 
the essentials, and the essentials are chiefly 
in the main entry. Unessentials should be 
given much less attention or passed over al- 
together. 

Finally, we need to develop a philosophy 
of cataloging. We have a limited amount 
of money to spend in our libraries. We are 
on the job to give the people we serve the 
most we can with the resources at our 
disposal. Funds spent for cataloging can- 
not be used for books or reference service. 
Is it better to catalog in detail, and in, as 
nearly as possible, perfect fashion, or is it 
wiser, all things considered, to do it in such 
a way that it will cost only a quarter of the 
amount, and with the rest of the money 
to buy and catalog more books? The 
latter may be the wise thing to do even 
if it means once in a while that we make a 
mistake that prevents us from getting any 
use out of one of the books. Or put more 
abstractly, is it better in the long run for us 
to be perfectionists or to be practical? I 
fear we cannot be both. 


*x* * * 


M. Ruth MacDonald, Detroit Public Li- 
brary, then gave “The Cataloger’s Response 
to the Administrator.” 


Miss MacDona.p’s PAPER* 


The cost of cataloging has become a 
paramount issue among library administra- 
tors and even catalogers are not satisfied 
with the present costs. There is a differ- 
ence, however, between these dissatisfac- 
tions. Whereas the administrator is 
alarmed by the amount of money needed to 
maintain a cataloging force, catalogers are 
distressed because the return on the effort 
invested by the cataloging force is not what 
it ought to be, due to factors beyond their 
control. This means then that cataloging 
is not satisfactory either from a financial or 
a service point of view. 





* Abridged. 
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From the cataloger’s viewpoint this is 
much more than a cataloging question. The 
whole problem of library organization and 
administration is involved. We admit cata- 
loging has, in some instances, become too 
technical and elaborate, but basically this 
is not a question of catalog card detail. We 
believe the great need is to determine or- 
ganizational policies and to coordinate work. 
When this is accomplished, the solution of 
cataloging difficulties will be more or less 
automatic. 

First, let us examine the administrator's 
chief discontent: the money required to 
maintain a catalog department. It is 
obvious that as a library grows larger, more 
addition, withdrawal, and maintenance work 
is required. Each year’s production is added 
to the total for the previous years and the 
effort required to keep 1941 production at 
a 1941 level and at the same time make its 
parts interchangeable with 1900 parts is ex- 
pensive. The increase in volumes has added 
to the cost of cataloging. In addition the 
development of subject departments, special 
collections, and specialized services have in- 
creased the cost of cataloging. I can think 
of no specialized service which could be 
developed in a library which would not in- 
crease the work of the catalog department 
and the size and complexity of its already 
cumbersome files. Who is primarily re- 
sponsible for such increases? Certainly not 
the catalogers. All work done by a catalog 
department originates outside the catalog 
department. 

What do the reference services say of 
catalogs and cataloging? Too few analytics, 
too few subject cards, old-fashioned subject 
headings, not enough cross references, diff- 
cult filing rules, books too long delayed in 
reaching shelves, cataloging too rule-bound. 

What do the popular services say of 
catalogs and cataloging? Too few analytics, 
too many old subject cards, old-fashioned 
subject headings, difficult filing rules, no 
annotations, too much information on cards. 

What do catalogers say in answer to these 
mass criticisms? 

Our catalogs have become more and more 
inclusive and stereotyped because librarians 
have never ceased demanding that the cata- 
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log must be all things to all people. We 
have changed our organization, changed our 
ideas of public service, and provided staff 
for specialized personal service, yet we have 
clung to the old card catalog pattern. The 
responsibility for this situation is shared by 
all librarians. Only if the catalog depart- 
ment had authority to make decisions for the 
public departments would it have to take all 
the blame. 

Because ours is a processing department 
we cannot make changes in our catalogs 
without the approval of the service depart- 
ments. This is where we need the coor- 
dinating work of administrators who will 
study the situation carefully and determine 
the policy to be followed by all departments. 

I would like to discuss in detail some 
possible remedies for difficulties which are 
bothering most of us today. 

The size of the card catalog can be cut. 
But first librarians will have to accept the 
catalog as the basic index to the library’s 
collections and recognize the need to supple- 
ment it with printed indexes and bibliog- 
raphies. 

The catalog department cannot arbitrarily 
discontinue such analysis when public de- 
partments demand it on the grounds that 
printed indexes are not up to date, the 
public expects to find such material in the 
catalog, and subject headings used in the 
printed indexes differ from those used in 
the catalog. 

Besides analytics we could dispose of sub- 
ject cards for books published prior to a 
selected date as such material is not wanted 
by the general public and when needed by 
the specialist is not approached from the 
subject card angle. We could clear thou- 
sands of little-used series cards and form 
titles which increase the bulk of the catalog 
out of all proportion to their usefulness. 
When the superfluous cards have been re- 
moved we could begin the task of renovating 
subjects and cross references. The solution 
of filing difficulties will be simplified by the 
process of clearing out dead cards 
modernizing subject headings. 

Librarians need to develop a positive atti- 
tude to the card catalog. A catalog plan 
understood both by its makers and users 
would result in a useable catalog. 


and 
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From the catalog department point of 
view titles are cataloged which are not 
worth the expense. Whose job is it to 
determine the inclusiveness of the catalog- 
ing policy? The administrator’s, with the 
advice of his department heads, unless he 
wishes to relinquish his right to criticize 
cataloging costs. 

What of the special collections? I do 
not include subject departments in this 
group although the cost of cataloging is au- 
tomatically increased by the duplication of 
records required. Special collections with 
special classification are a different matter. 
Each one of them creates need for more 
split classification, and makes the use of the 
library collection more difficult. 

Libraries have developed rapidly during 
the past years and sometimes new services 
and divisions have not fitted smoothly into 
the established plan. The result has thrown 
the old methods and services out of gear. 
Until management steps in and decides the 
issue no one will be satisfied. 

In conclusion, the cataloger’s response to 
the administrator is a request that he study 
the whole problem of library organization 
and, with the advice of responsible members 
of the staff, prepare a master pattern under 
which all departments and services will be 


coordinated. 
x * x 


After some lively discussion, the chairman 
introduced Lucile Morsch, chief, Descriptive 
Cataloging Division, Library of Congress, 
who spoke on “Simplified Cataloging.” 


Miss Morscn’s PAPER* 


Numerous questions of policy have been 
under consideration at the Library of Con- 
gress during the last few months because 
of the necessity of doing something with the 
library’s huge collection of uncataloged 
pamphlets. 

The reorganization of the library has re- 
sulted in such a division of work between 
the reference and cataloging divisions, that 
it is impossible to follow the former policy 
in regard to the Pamphlet Collection. 

It is obvious that we must consider every 
kind of simplified cataloging. 


* Abridged. 
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There are two aspects to simplified cata- 
loging: The first is the question of a simpler 
kind of cataloging for special kinds of ma- 
terial not sufficiently important from a 
bibliographical standpoint to require full 
description or separate classification. Ma- 
terial which need not be cataloged in full 
includes the miscellaneous pamphlets and 
other printed matter which in most libraries 
is kept in vertical files until its current use 
is over and is then considered for discard. 
If the library weeds out and discards ephem- 
eral material when it is no longer in 
current demand it should not be necessary 
to go to the expense of cataloging it at all. 
The mass of material should then be small 
enough to be serviced adequately and much 
more promptly and inexpensively through 
vertical files. If, on the other hand, the 
library feels a responsibility to save almost 
everything as the Library of Congress does, 
or to save everything in a limited special 
field as many other libraries do, we are 
faced with the problem of cataloging it 
adequately for infrequent but permanent 
use. 

Some of the least important material 
can be lumped together, bound or placed 
in portfolios, and the whole volume covered 
by a single card for the catalog. 

The single card put in the catalog to 
cover volumes of this kind should be ex- 
tremely simple. Printed form cards may be 
used extensively. At the Library of Con- 
gress, for many years, such a card has been 
used to a very limited extent for miscellane- 
ous publications on a given subject. The 
printed note reads: “Pamphlets, broadsides, 
clippings, and other miscellaneous matter 
on this subject, not separately cataloged, 
are classified in . 

When we make a single card to cover 
miscellaneous minor publications of a single 
author, however, there is the possibility that 
the cards should be printed for distribution. 
If the card carries nothing but the name of 
the author or issuing body and a covering 
title, will it be of value to other libraries 
and in our depository catalogs? Its chief 
use, of course, would be to establish the 
entry for other catalogs. 

Unfortunately only a very small propor- 
tion of our pamphlet material can be treated 


with a single card for a mass of material. 
The next stage is that of a single main 
entry card for each item but the combination 
of a number of pamphlets into a single 
volume which can be covered by one subject 
card for the lot and one handling for classi- 
fication and shelflisting. This makes possi- 
ble a very considerable saving in the cost 
of processing the material but brings up one 
problem that must be solved first. If a 
library’s cataloging is reasonably up to date 
how can such material be assembled? 
Either one piece must be held after it is 
cataloged and assigned to its subject, or its 
cataloging must be postponed, until there 
is enough other similar material at hand to 
make up a volume. Physical factors and 
circumstances of service needs will control 
the decision. 

Here, again, we at the Library of Con- 
gress need to know if our author cards 
should be printed for distribution. We 
should prefer to print on the cards a note 
explaining that in our library the pamphlet 
is bound with others in a miscellaneous col- 
lection on the subject, but we could leave it 
off and add it, possibly with a rubber stamp, 
to the cards going into our own catalogs. 

A third type of simplified treatment of 
pamphlet material is under consideration. 
For this, one step more important than the 
“main entry only” material, there will be 
little if any saving in the cataloging but a 
considerable saving in the classification, shelf- 
listing, and binding which will result from 
our binding together as many as possible. 
The only card representing the composite 
volume will be made for the shelflist. Again 
we need to know whether the “bound with” 
note printed on the cards will cause other 
libraries inconvenience. 

The second aspect of simplified cataloging 
is probably better called simplifying catalog- 
ing because it is on the subject of general 
simplifications which can be made in almost 
all of our cataloging. In the early part of 
the century when our code was being formu- 
lated most of the best minds in the profes- 
sion were involved directly in cataloging. 
Library staffs were so small that those who 
did the cataloging were also the best refer- 
ence librarians and the order librarians and 
they knew that every detail they added to 
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the catalog cards would be useful to them 
in giving service. As a result quite a full 
description of the book was agreed upon and 
the catalog was immediately recognized as 
the answer to a reference librarian’s prayer. 

Two changes have taken place since. One 
is the increase in the size of library staffs, 
and the other the increase in the size of 
cataloging departments. The former has 
resulted in reference use of the catalog by 
staff members who do not fully understand 
it. The latter has changed cataloging from 
an art to a science. In order that we may 
all achieve exactly the same result in our 
cataloging we have bent over backwards in 
trying to follow our rules to the letter in- 
stead of by the spirit and have thus elimi- 
nated most of the opportunity for judgment 
except in the interpretation of the rules. 
The Library of Congress feels a certain 
responsibility for this unfortunate state of 
affairs. The fact that its cataloging has 
been accepted as standard has resulted in 
the blind following of many catalogers. 
Since it is simpler, and incidentally cheaper, 
for the Library of Congress to include 
everything and never consciously deviate 
from the letter of a rule, than to explain 
and defend its variations, this has become 
standard practice. 

I am as strong an advocate of that policy 
in so far as it relates to the establishing 
of the entry as anyone can be. In these days 
of union catalogs in which a single entry 
must represent the book it is most important 
that we agree on what that entry should be. 
The new A.L.A. catalog rules, soon to be 
off the press in a limited trial edition, are 
a monument of scholarly work to make 
that uniformity possible. Beyond the entry, 
however, such uniformity is not worth what 
it costs. 

The only way we can hope to cut costs 
by simplifying cataloging is to return to 
cataloging as an art, which requires that 
the best judgment be exercised for its ac- 
complishment. When this is done titles 
will be shortened, description of illustrative 
material will be limited to important items, 
size indications will be limited to the needs 
of the individual library, and unessential 
notes will be eliminated. 
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In addition discretion will be used in the 
pursuit of the dates of birth and death 
recorded on our catalog cards. It was orig- 
inally intended that dates should be used 
merely to distinguish two people with the 
same name but the practice in some libraries 
has become to attempt to ferret them out 
for every name at any cost. At the Library 
of Congress only a reasonable amount of in- 
vestigation for this purpose is approved ex- 
cept when the name conflicts with other 
names already established, or when the name 
is so common that it needs the distinguishing 
dates. 

In mentioning the possible and desirable 
simplification of the description of illustra- 
tive material I am not forgetting that at 
present the description given by the Library 
of Congress and by those libraries which 
follow the standard rules serves a double 
purpose. Not only does it show the type 
of illustration in the book, portraits, maps, 
diagrams, facsimiles, and so forth, but it 
also shows the relation of this material to 
the text by indicating whether or not the 
pagination includes the illustration. This 
double service results not infrequently in a 
statement as elaborate as follows: 410 p. 
incl. illus. (incl. ports., maps) pl. plates, 
ports., maps. 

Although this practice may be entirely 
clear to an expert cataloger I have yet to 
find either a layman or a reference librarian 
without cataloging experience who _ under- 
stands it fully. 

Our pagination is also very elaborate but 
since it is the best clue to variations in 


editions it is essential to the adequate de- 


scription of books which may go into more 
than one edition to give it fully: preliminary 
leaves, intermediate paging, and all. If the 
searcher attempting to learn whether a book 
is new to the library finds another edition 
with identical pagination he is reasonably 
sure that the contents of the books are the 
same, even though the imprint or some other 
detail varies, except when the book claims 
to be a new or revised edition. 

There are two economies we might well 
make, however, in describing pagination. 
It seems to be generally agreed that mimeo- 
graphed and other near-print material re- 
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quires the most elaborate collation statement 
because of irregularities in pagination or 
foliation, and at the same time is generally 
unimportant bibliographically. We believe 
we can limit the statement for this type 
of material to the last numbered page or 
leaf, except when introductory material 
comprises a fourth or more of the whole 
volume. Likewise for pamphlets (accepting 
anything of less than eighty pages as a 
pamphlet) we believe we can note simply the 
last numbered page without sacrificing es- 
sential information. Of course such a rule 
would have occasional exceptions. 

Our rule for giving size likewise needs 
revision. A much simpler rule, equally 
satisfactory I believe, would be to give both 
dimensions for a volume which has a width 
less than half or more than equal to its 
height. 

There are numerous small ways in which 
we can simplify our rules but to go into 
these details is impossible here. 

Just one more question: Need we con- 
tinue to use a hanging indention in our cata- 
loging? Does anyone except the cataloger 
and the rare reference librarian distinguish 
between the various kinds of title entries 
which seem so difficult for a_ beginning 
cataloger to learn? Would our rules not 
be much more simple if we indented all 
title main entries like those for anonymous 
books ? 

These then are definite suggestions being 
thrown open to criticism before action is 
taken upon them at the Library of Congress. 
We hope you will be generous in your 
objections or approval within the next few 
weeks lest we make simplifications which, 
although they seem to be satisfactory for 
the national library, will not be true econ- 
omies for other libraries affected. 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 


Following the discussion of the paper an 
announcement was made that a committee 
of the Music Library Association has com- 
piled a “Code for Cataloging Music” which 
will be published by the A.L.A. together 
with the “General Cataloging Code.” The 
second chapter (on title) is now available 
for forty cents from the secretary of the 


Music Library Association, Gladys E. 
Chamberlain, Music Library, 121 E. 58th 
St., New York City. 

Rudolph H. Gijelsness, chairman of the 
A.L.A. Catalog Code Revision Committee, 
reported that the printing of the provisional 
edition of the code is nearly finished and 
that a limited number will soon be on sale. 

In the absence of Miss Hiss, chairman 
of the A.L.A. Filing Code Subcommittee, 
Elizabeth Wilson, member of the committee, 
stated that it was hoped to have the filing 
code in the hands of the publishers within a 
couple of weeks. 

David J. Haykin announced that the next 
edition of the Dewey Decimal Classification 
which is nearly ready for publication will 
have the index printed in standard spelling. 
He also reported for the Publications Com- 
mittee that the “Ninth Yearbook” is at 
the printers. 


CoMMITTEE REPORTS 


The report of the Committee on Re- 
gional Groups and Advisory Council was 
read by the chairman, Esther A. Smith. It 
stated in part: 

Word has been received of twenty-four 
meetings. The reported attendance was 
over eight hundred. In several cases, the 
program was informal, with talks and dis- 
cussions rather than set papers. Many 
cataloging problems, in many types of li- 
braries, have been considered, ranging from 
bibliographical tools to subject headings. 
The catalog has been criticized by an Eng- 
lish teacher, administrators, library  or- 
ganizers, reference librarians, readers’ 
advisers, as well as catalogers, all seeking 
some means of making it more useful. In 
response to the request of the chairman of 
the division, several groups took up the 
question of spelling in the new edition of 
the Dewey Decimal Classification. In all 
cases the vote was in favor of standard 
spelling. 

Special projects are becoming more nu- 
merous. Work is progressing on the lists 
of state author headings, in some states 
nearing completion. The Philadelphia 
group has been working on a directory of 
catalogers in the Philadelphia region, and 
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has completed that for their own members, 
giving for each the title of position and 
library, profession and academic education, 
fields of special knowledge (languages and 
special subjects), and cataloging experience, 
noting work with special collections or spe- 
cial types of material. This group is also 
planning to list the catalog tools available 
in the libraries represented in the group. 

From Canada comes news of a particu- 
larly interesting undertaking. The Ontario 
group has voted to form “a standing com- 
mittee to which catalogers could write for 
advice on individual problems.” It is 
planned to have a headquarters to which 
queries could be sent, and from which they 
would be distributed to the proper persons 
for answering. A notice will be placed in 
the Ontario Library Review, asking that in- 
quiries be sent, and it is hoped to have a 
corner in this review to “air these questions 
and their answers.” For the present, the 
president of the group will act as the head- 
quarters executive. 

In some parts of the country the great 
distances between libraries make it difficult 
for the groups to meet often. But because 
of this very factor of distance, the groups 
are a helpful means of bringing catalogers 
into contact with one another, and giving 
them the benefit of the experience of a 
larger number of their fellow workers. 

The Advisory Council for Regional 
Groups met at luncheon on Friday, June 
20, at the Harvard Faculty Club, with 
twenty-five present. Thirteen group dele- 
gates reported on the work of their groups, 
showing an interesting diversity of activi- 
ties. The work on state author headings 
aroused much interest, and groups who were 
considering undertaking this task wished 
more information. It was therefore ar- 
ranged that those interested, should meet 
at breakfast June 21. At this time methods 
of procedure were explained. 

The question of the organization of the 
regional group work under the new consti- 
tution was presented and some discussion 
followed. It was finally recommended that 
the matter be referred to the board of di- 
rectors for study, and that the present or- 
ganization continue for another year. 

The suggestion that a body of standing 
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rules for the groups be compiled was strong- 
ly supported, and also referred to the board 
of directors. 


SECRETARY- IT REASURER’S REPORT 
The report of the secretary-treasurer was 
presented. 
Under the reorganization there are 676 


annual and 34 life members, making a total 
of 710 members. 


Receipts 
Carried over from 
ae $ 982.16 


Membership dues .... 470.10 
Life membership 
NE Sci wisi veiw o-oi 10.00 
Affiliation dues from 
regional groups.... 22.00 
Interest on savings 
SCOOUMEB. 2.06 6 6s en 4.67 
Total receipts ............$1488.93 
Disbursements 
Express charges ..... $ 88 
Envelopes, paper, post- 
age for dues, notices, 
and hallots ....... 31.95 
Clerical help for ad- 
dressing envelopes, 
Oper 13.50 
Letterhead station- 
RS ais bie ag ie 12.00 
Refunds of dues 18.50 
Total disbursements ...... $ 76.83 
Balance on hand June 14, 1941..... 1412.10 


This account was audited on June 17 by 
the Auditing Committee, Susan M. Has- 
kins, chairman, and Margaret E. Davis. 


STATE AUTHOR HEADINGS REPORT 


In the absence of Lena L. Tucker, Uni- 
versity of Washington Library, Seattle, 


chairman of the Committee on State Author 
Headings, the report was read in part by 
the secretary, as follows: 

On the basis of the results of question- 
naires of 1939-40 and of this year, the com- 
mittee suggests the following standards for 
the compilation of the lists: 
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1. A complete list of state entries should 
be compiled, to be followed later by a list 
of territorial entries. 

2. Lists should include all known official 
state departments, boards, bureaus, com- 
missions, etc., both current and obsolete, 
and all main entries for state-supported 
schools and colleges. Divisions of these 
schools may be included at the option of 
the compilers. 

3. With the entries, there should be in- 
corporated brief histories of agencies show- 
ing dates of establishment and abolition, 
mergers, and changes of name. 

4. Bibliographic references to _ session 
laws, and other laws, should accompany the 
histories. 

5. Entries should be in full form as re- 
corded in the statutes, administrative rules, 
et cetera. 

6. Entries should be arranged in one al- 
phabet in direct form. 

7. There should be adequate cross ref- 
erences or an index, or both, for significant 
word entries, changes of name, and for 
functional and subject approach (e.g., cross 
references from Education, Agriculture, 
etc.; also, from Division, Bureau, etc., when 
necessary ). 

During the past year the Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and District of Columbia Regional 
Group has begun the compilation of lists. 
Michigan is considering the project and will 
reach a decision at the October meeting of 
the regional group. Inquiries concerning 
form and methods were received from the 
following states: Montana, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, and Tennessee. At present the fol- 
lowing states are definitely interested in the 
project or already have lists compiled by 
individuals: 


1. Alabama 10. Mississippi 
2. California 11. Montana 
3. District of Co- 12. Ohio 

lumbia 13. Oregon 
4. Idaho 14. Pennsylvania 
5. Kentucky 15. Tennessee 
6. Louisiana 16. Virginia 
7. Maryland 17. Washington 
8. Michigan 18. Wisconsin 
9. Minnesota 


This does not include the lists and par- 
tial lists to be found in chapter six of the 


Manual on the Use of State Publications, 
by Jerome K. Wilcox. 

A beginning has been made but, at pres- 
ent, we can account for less than half the 
states. The committee therefore suggests 
that the work of next year be directed 
toward two objectives: 

1. To secure some library agency in each 
of the states not included on the above list, 
which will sponsor a committee for that 
state. 

2. To secure aid (individual, corporate, 
or other) for states in which such a com- 
mittee cannot be organized. 

The ultimate aim, of course, should be 
a manual including lists from all of the 
states. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, Bertha M. Schneider, Ohio State Uni- 
versity Library, Columbus; Katherine E. 
Schultz, University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor; and Adelaide M. Smith, New York 
Public Library, was then read and approved. 

The ballot by mail shows the following 
members elected as officers for the coming 
year or years, as the case may be: president: 
Marion Metcalf Root, New York Public 
Library; vice president: Wyllis E. Wright, 
New York Public Library; secretary-treas- 
urer: M. Ruth MacDonald, Detroit Public 
Library (3 years). Directors-at-large: Ot- 
tilia C. Anderson, University of California 
Library, Berkeley (1 year); Nella J. Mar- 
tin, Library of Congress (2 years) ; Andrew 
D. Osborn, Harvard College Library (3 
years). The representatives from the divi- 
sion on the A.L.A. Council: the president- 
elect, by virtue of his presidency, and 
representing the first fifty members for the 
three-year term; and the vice president-elect, 
representing the next two hundred and fifty 
members, and the additional member on the 
A.L.A. Council is Frances Ambuhl, head 
cataloger of the Newberry Library, of Chi- 
cago. 

At the close of the report, the retiring 
chairman called upon the president-elect, 
Miss Root, to take over the meeting. After 
a brief speech, since there was no further 
business, the meeting was adjourned. 

Mary E. KAUFFMANN, Secretary 
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N SATURDAY, June 21, the three 
groups concerned, e.g., the Section 
for Library Work with Children, 

the School Libraries Section, and the Young 
People’s Reading Round Table, met in the 
Hotel Bradford to discuss reorganization 
into a division. 

Preliminary to the meeting the joint com- 
mittee on reorganization had issued for the 
consideration of all the membership a tenta- 
tive constitution based upon the suggestions 
of all three interested groups. The general 
membership was asked to criticize and to 
suggest additions. As far as possible these 
modifications were incorporated into the 
plans which were presented at the joint 
meeting. 

In order to give complete freedom to all 
three groups, and yet to permit each to 
benefit from the discussion of the others, 
the business meetings were held simulta- 
neously and the three chairmen presided in 
rotation. After each chairman had fulfilled 
the requirements of her organization for 
the presentation of new business, the joint 
meeting was conducted as a quasi-committee 
to permit full discussion of each point un- 
der consideration. In this way alternative 
choices were eliminated and the constitu- 
tion was prepared for acceptance. 

During the latter part of the morning the 
constitution was passed with the proviso 
that it return to the joint committee for the 
final phrasing, verification, and harmonizing 
of minor changes. 

In addition to the three chairmen who 
presided jointly, and the three secretaries 
who carried out the official duties, the 
presentation was entrusted to the joint com- 
mittee of reorganization. The chairman, 
Elizabeth Briggs, Cleveland Public Library, 
interpreted for the committee the points 
raised by the membership; C. Irene Hay- 
ner, University High School Library, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., served as coordinator, watch- 
ing all changes for their possible effect upon 
other sections of the constitution; Margaret 
Alexander, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Bal- 
timore, the third member, served as clerk, 
reading each section and its correction as it 


was discussed. The three committee mem- 
bers functioned as one unit in presenting the 
sections, interpreting their meaning, and 
harmonizing the conclusions reached by the 
membership. 

With the adoption of the constitution, the 
Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People was created with two sec- 
tions. One is composed of all those work- 
ing through public libraries with children 
and young people, and the other, of those 
reaching similar groups through school li- 
braries. Each section retains its individual- 
ity and its distinctive functions, while both 
share equally in the common objectives to be 
expressed through the divisional organiza- 
tion. 

At the same meeting the nominating com- 
mittees, appointed by each section in antici- 
pation of this need, presented the proposed 
slate. By the terms of the new constitution, 
the sections designated to submit candidates 
for the presidency and the office of secretary 
were to be determined by lot. The group 
representing public libraries won the first 
choice both times and presented their two 
pairs of candidates. The school libraries 
section presented the pairs of candidates for 
the other two offices: the vice presidency and 
that of treasurer. The successful candi- 
dates are: president, Julia F. Carter, super- 
visor of work with children, Cincinnati Pub- 
lib Library; vice president, Ruth M. Ersted, 
state supervisor of libraries, St. 
Paul; secretary, Margaret Alexander, young 
people’s librarian, Baltimore; treasurer, 
D. Genevieve Dixon, assistant librarian, 
New Trier Township High School, Win- 
netka, Ill. 

The following representatives, three from 
each section, were elected to the A.L.A. 
Council subject to their acceptance, and the 
recognition of the new division by the A.L.A. 
council: Althea M. Currin, associate pro- 
fessor of library science, Carnegie Library 
School, Pittsburgh; Annie S. Cutter, di- 
rector of work with schools, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library; Mary Peacock Douglas, state 
supervisor of school libraries, Raleigh, N.C.; 
Mary Lucas, formerly of Providence Pub- 
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lic Library; Margaret C. Scoggin, Nathan 
Straus Branch for Young People, New 
York Public Library; Irene Smith, superin- 
tendent of work with children, Brooklyn 
Public Library. 

Each section was then charged with the 
responsibility of electing at its own business 
meeting three directors with overlapping 
terms for the new division. The school 
section’s directors are: Jasmine Britton, Li- 
brary and Textbook Division, City Schools, 
Los Angeles; C. Irene Hayner, University 
High School Library, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Oscar H. McPherson, Lawrenceville, N.]., 
School for Boys. 

The section representing public libraries 
elected as directors: Elizabeth Briggs, di- 
rector of work with children, Cleveland 


Public Library; Irene Smith, superintendent 
of work with children, Brooklyn public li- 
brary; Mabel Williams, superintendent of 
work with schools and young people’s work, 
New York Public Library. 

On Tuesday, June 24, Harold Brigham, 
Louisville Free Public Library, chairman 
of the Committee on Divisional Relations, 
presented the new division to the Council 
for recognition, and received its sanction. 

Since that time, the Executive Board of 
the Association has further shown its in- 
terest in this division by electing Althea M. 
Currin to the Executive Board to fill one 
year of the unexpired term of President- 


Elect Metcalf. 


MARGARET ALEXANDER, Secretary 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


The local committee, Lucy Bell, State 
Teachers College Library, Salem, Mass., 
general chairman, cooperated with the repre- 
sentatives of the Section for Library Work 
with Children and Young People’s Reading 
Round Table, in providing a comfortable 
lounge for visiting librarians. Colorful prints 
painted by Addison Burbank were placed 
above the thirty children’s books from Latin 
America, as selected by the International 
Committee of the Section for Library Work 
with Children. One hundred and thirty- 
seven school librarians registered from 
twenty-seven states and Washington, D.C. 

Many attended the tea, sponsored by the 
New England School Library Association 
held at the Brookline, Mass., High School 
Library with Mrs. Caroline R. Siebens, li- 
brarian, graciously receiving the guests. As 
a part of the program four pupils reviewed 
books about South America: Rothery, 
South American Roundabout; Kipling, Bra- 
zilian Sketches; Ybarra, America Faces 
South; and Kummer, Courage over the 
Andes. Then eight pupils repeated for the 
guests a broadcast in poetry, Old Ships and 
the Sea, the last broadcast in a series over 
WHDH, Boston, called This Is Our New 
England. The Orpheus Ensemble played 
while tea was being served in the courtyard 


by the library staff of pupil assistants. 

The joint meeting with the Section for 
Library Work with Children and the Young 
People’s Reading Round Table, Monday 
afternoon, June 23, is more fully reported 
in the proceedings of the former group. 
Both Miss Goetz and Mrs. James helped 
to make clear what school librarians should 
expect to find in literature from and about 
South America. The Ecuadorian musicians, 
in colorful Indian costumes, and later in 
cowboy attire, supplied an unusual atmos- 
phere. This section is especially grateful 
to the chairmen of the other two groups for 
locating all these participants. 


GENERAL SESSION 


At the opening of the Saturday afternoon 
session R. Nance Stauffer, Public Library 
of the District of Columbia, read a paper 
on “Vocational Fiction for the Junior High 
School.” She discussed primarily the voca- 
tional value of the books now being pub- 
lished, and generally in use in the schools. 
She found out what the pupils themselves 
liked, and how far the titles had added to 
their information. In addition she had 
teachers and guidance experts give their 
opinions as far as they knew the stories, 
all of which was added to what the school 
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librarians said. It was noticeable that a 
number of the stories adults considered use- 
ful were not popular with the children. On 
the other hand, many stories which the 
adults felt were lacking in vocational con- 
tent were rated by the pupils as supplying 
information. No effort was made in this 
study to evaluate the books as pieces of 
literature, nor for their relative worth as 
recreational reading, as Miss Stauffer con- 
sidered those phases studies in themselves. 
She thought of these stories as books in 
use in junior high schools and likely to be 
used as supplementary to the purely factual 


volumes. 
* * * 


On Saturday evening, June 21, the school 
librarians attended a dinner at Longwood 
Towers, with Lucy Bell and her committee 
in charge of arrangements. Althea M. Cur- 
rin, Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh, 
presided and the guests of the section were 
Dr. and Mrs. Alonzo G. Grace, Mrs. 
Louise Andrews Kent, Margaret C. Scog- 
gin, E. Louise Jones, R. Nance Stauffer, 
Rheta A. Clark, Mildred L. Batchelder, and 
Nora Beust. 

Mrs. Kent, the author of Paul Revere 
Square, entertained the group delightfully 
by telling humorous stories about Boston 
Around the Frog Pond. Alonzo G. Grace, 
Commissioner of Education of the State of 
Connecticut, gave an address on the school’s 
share in the defense program entitled “Be 


Prepared.” 
* * * 


On Monday, June 23, the school library 
supervisors had a New England breakfast 
at the Women’s Republican Club. E. 
Louise Jones, Division of Public Libraries 
of Massachusetts, Boston, presided at the 
open meeting. Harriette L. Greene, li- 
brarian at the A.L.A. Headquarters, urged 
librarians to send pictures of buildings, li- 
brary rooms, and all types of library serv- 
ices to Headquarters. These glossy prints, 
which should be vertical, measuring 8” x 10” 
or 5” x 7”, will be kept on file and used 
as illustrative material for educational arti- 
cles and books. Lois T. Place, super- 
visor of school libraries, Detroit, chairman 


of the 1941 meeting of School Library 
Supervisors, distributed hectographed copies 
of the discussion, The Purpose and Conse- 
quent Organization of Elementary School 
Libraries, held in Cincinnati. Howard M. 
LeSourd, dean, Boston University Grad- 
uate School, addressed the group about the 
Institute of Oral and Visual Education. 
In cooperation with the Boston University 
Radio Institute, it offers, without charge to 
selected stations, fifteen-minute transcribed 
programs in three series, Lest We Forget, 
dramatized highlights from American his- 
tory and traditions. Sets of these records 
may be rented by schools. A teacher’s man- 
ual has been prepared for the first series, 
and three more manuals with bibliographies 
will be ready this fall. 


* * * 


The luncheon sponsored by the private 
school librarians was held at the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union. Oscar 
H. McPherson, Lawrenceville, N.J., School 
for Boys, chairman of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board library group, introduced Lawr- 
ence Heyl, associate librarian at Princeton 
(N.J.) University. In discussing the “Gen- 
eral Use of Books,” Mr. Heyl stressed the 
need for a real love of reading, for a good 
collection of books in charge of people with 
training, and for a knowledge of the tech- 
niques in using the library. Under Mr. 
McPherson’s direction, the group discussed 
“Reading Guidance in Developing Reading 
Habits.” Several examples were given: 
book reviews given with and without the 
cooperation of book shops; the large faculty 
committee with a pupil representative in 
each dormitory to assist the librarian in 
book selection; students in charge of order- 
ing books for the Christmas sales; and the 
use of book discussions instead of reviews 
in class. 


Mr. McPherson explained that the 


Secondary Education Board Library Com- 
mittee hopes to create sufficient interest in 
the use of books and libraries so that the 
members of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, responsible for the English 
examinations, will include in them at least 
one question about the use of the library. 
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In closing, Mr. McPherson recommended 
the use of the annotated Senior and Junior 
Booklists of the Secondary Education Board, 
1940-41, which may be obtained for eighteen 
and sixteen cents, respectively, from the 
Secondary Education Board, Milton, Mass. 


Business MEETINGS 


The joint business meeting of the Section 
for Library Work with Children, the School 
Libraries Section, and the Young People’s 
Reading Round Table was held in the Brad- 
ford Hotel on Saturday morning, June 21. 
The chairmen of the three groups presided 
jointly and in rotation. 

Irene Smith called the meeting to order 
and explained the plan of the open meeting 
for the reorganization of the three groups 
into a new A.L.A. division. 

Althea M. Currin, chairman, conducted the 
business for the School Libraries Section. 
The following amendment to the constitu- 
tion was read and adopted. 

“The School Libraries Section may, by 
vote at any regular business meeting, organ- 
ize as a division or unite with other sections 
and groups to form a division of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, and may adopt a 
divisional constitution in accordance with its 
needs and with requirements of the Ameri- 
can Library Association organization.” 

As reported in detail in the minutes of 
the Section for Library Work with Children 
(p. P-65) a proposed divisional constitution 
and by-laws was presented by a joint com- 
mittee and considered in detail. The con- 
stitution and by-laws were adopted and the 
organization of the new Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People 
became a reality. 

The business meeting of the section was 
held Saturday afternoon, June 21, at the 
Statler Hotel, Althea M. Currin, chairman, 
presiding. The minutes of the 1940 meet- 
ing held in Cincinnati and the treasurer’s 
report were read and accepted. The mo- 
tion was made, seconded, and approved that 
the members of the section who have over- 
paid their dues, now that the Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People 
has been organized, may have their money 
refunded if they make application to the 
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treasurer, Margaret F. Glassey, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson Junior High School, West 
Los Angeles, Calif., before Jan. 1, 1942. 
The necessary motion was made and passed 
to place the present constitution and by- 
laws in the hands of a committee to bring 
them into harmony with the constitution of 
the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People. The following are digests 
and extracts from various committee re- 
ports: 


READING FOR BACKGROUND 


Since the report of the committee in May, 
1940, one list has been published: Reading 
for Background: Italian, by Lavinia C. La 
Manna. We should like to urge the co- 
operation of librarians in publicizing the 
bibliographies in this series. 

At this time the following lists are def- 
initely in progress and will be ready for 
publication in the fall of 1941: Drama, by 
Amelia Munson; General Language, by 
Anna Lehlbach; Hobbies, by Willard A. 
Heaps; Retarded Readers, by Elizabeth O. 
Williams and Adelaide Bennett; and “The 
South” (U.S.A.), by Azile Wofford (tenta- 
tively set for spring 1942). Two more 
lists are being tentatively announced: 
“Poetry for Elementary Schools,” by Amelia 
Munson and “Books on Latin America,” by 
Sarah M. Galvan. The list on Poetry for 
High Schools will be reprinted with addi- 
tions in the fall. 

During the working part of the year the 
committee has made an effort to determine 
what subjects should be covered by lists 
in the series. Librarians from various sec- 
tions of the country have expressed them- 
selves and the following subjects have been 
suggested: Democracy for Elementary 
Schools; Art; Home and Family Life; Eti- 
quette; and Regional Lists. The publication 
of the list about the South will be an 
experiment in dealing with regional lists. 

During the year a set of instructions for 
preparation of copy for titles in the Reading 
for Background Series has been prepared 
by Edith M. Phelps of the H. W. Wilson 
Co. Copies of this are available for com- 
pilers of bibliographies in this series. We 
are appreciative of suggestions made by Miss 
Phelps and of her cooperation in every way. 
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Royalties for the year have amounted to 
approximately $60. 
Cevtia Pope CAMPBELL, Chairman 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Miss Kennedy reported orally on the re- 
sults of the pre-conference, July 17, when 
the problem of the training of school li- 
brarians was under discussion. Repre- 
sentatives of library schools, teachers 
colleges, state school library offices, and the 
Association’s accrediting board were pres- 
ent. In the morning Mary Peacock Doug- 
las, director of school libraries, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
N.C., gave a provocative paper on training 
needs as seen both by the young librarian 
of little school experience, and also by her 
teachers at library school. In the after- 
noon discussion, this subject was continued 
by Dr. Coxe, of the State Education De- 
partment at Albany, N.Y., who summarized 
studies made in the teaching field which 
were applicable to the problem at hand. 
Each paper was followed, both in the morn- 
ing and the afternoon, by a general dis- 
cussion. The committee plans to issue a 
detailed report of the conference for the 
benefit of those unable to attend. 

ANNA CLARK KENNEDY, Chairman 


ScHOooL LisrRARY BULLETIN 


The committee has studied for a second 
year the possibilities of a bulletin for school 
librarians. It has again recommended that 
the 4.L.A. Bulletin, Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin, and Library Journal be urged to publish 
articles, and that educational publications 
be encouraged to carry others on school li- 
brary service as a part of the educational 
program. 

It further recommended that the board 
of the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People publish a quarterly or bi- 
monthly bulletin. Some of the suggestions 
for. contents were: an annual directory of 
membership, supplements to indexes and 
lists, short bibliographies on timely subjects, 
and reports of the work of boards 
committees. 


and 


HELEN CLarRK, Chairman 
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COMMITTEE FOR TECHNICAL Books 


In addition to the regular activity of sug- 
gesting additional technical titles for jin- 
clusion in the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries, the committee has worked 
with Iva Winterfield, Technical High School 
Library, Omaha, on her defense list, and at 
request of the section chairman began an 
investigation. The H. W. Wilson Company 
asked for information relative to a request 
made by Louis Shores on behalf of a num- 
ber of librarians in the South for a school 
edition of the Readers’ Guide. Those mak- 
ing the request had in mind a guide indexing 
periodicals of a more juvenile type, and 
those often used by schools for class use. 
It was also suggested that a simpler form 
of entry might be used. 

The committee preferred to withhold 
specific recommendations feeling that the 
information at hand was too scanty to be 
representative. They referred the matter 
to the section for further study and sug- 
gested that there might be other problems 
of more pressing need which might well be 
considered while a more complete expres- 
sion of general opinion was being secured. 

VELMA R. SHAFFER, Chairman 


PERIODICALS COMMITTEE 


From time to time this committee has 
made reports through the school library 
columns of the Wilson Library Bulletin on 
new services and new periodicals of which 
school librarians would welcome descrip- 
tions. 

Eva ScHaArs, Chairman 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


At the dinner meeting, the committee ex- 
pressed for the section its pleasure in the 
hospitality of all Boston and greater Boston 
librarians. It took this opportunity of 
thanking the library staff and the pupils of 
Brookline High School, and the New Eng- 
land School Library Association for the de- 
lightful tea planned as an added festivity 
of the conference. Especial thanks were 


given to Lucy Bell, of State Teachers Col- 
lege Library, Salem, Mass., who served as 
local hospitality chairman, and her splendid 
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committees who helped in the preparation 
and the stafhing of Room 409, the activity 
center for the children’s, school, and young 
people’s groups. 

Grace WINTON, Chairman 


OFFICERS AND Directors ELECTED 

For the Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People, 1941-42, the fol- 
lowing officers chosen from this section were 
elected: vice president, Ruth M. Ersted, 
State Department of Education, St. Paul; 
treasurer, D. Genevieve Dixon, New Trier 
Township High School Library, Winnetka, 
Ill.; and representatives on the Council of 
the American Library Association: Althea 
M. Currin, Carnegie Library School, Pitts- 
burgh; Annie S. Cutter, schools depart- 
ment, Cleveland Public Library; and Mary 
Peacock Douglas, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Raleigh, N.C. 

For the School Libraries Section of the 
Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People, 1941-42, the officers and di- 
rectors are: chairman, Edith V. Titcomb, 


SECTION FOR LIBRARY 
The Section for Library Work with Chil- 


dren held six sessions during the Boston 
Conference; a preconference institute on 
bookmaking and printing processes, a double 
round table program, the Newbery and 
Caldecott Awards meeting, a joint business 
meeting, an additional joint program session 
with the School Libraries Section and the 
Young People’s Reading Round Table, and 
a discussion meeting in which section busi- 
ness was also transacted. 

Three social events added to the enjoy- 
ment of the section: a luncheon at the Hotel 
Lenox after the morning session of the 
clinic on bookmaking, the Awards Dinner 
followed by the “Pops” concert, and a tea 
at the Newton, Mass., Boy’s and Girl's 
Library, in its lovely garden. 


PRECONFERENCE INSTITUTE 
On Wednesday, June 18, in the lecture 
hall of the Boston Public Library, the Book 
Production Committee of the section pre- 
sented a program on the making of children’s 
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Woodrow Wilson Junior High School Li- 
brary, San Jose, Calif.; vice chairman, Lois 
T. Place, director of school libraries, Board 
of Education, Detroit; secretary, Rheta A. 
Clark, Lyman Hall High School Library, 
Wallingford, Conn.; treasurer, Margaret 
F. Glassey, Emerson Junior High School 
Library, West Los Angeles, Calif.; di- 
rectors: Lois T. Place; Mary Peacock 
Douglas, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, N.C.; C. Irene Hayner, 
University High School Library, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; and Miriam Snow, Western Wash- 
ington College of Education, Bellingham. 
For the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People, the school section direc- 
tors are: for one year, Jasmine Britton, Li- 
brary and Textbook Section, City Schools, 
Los Angeles; for two years, Oscar H. Mc- 
Pherson, Lawrenceville, N.J., School for 
Boys; and for three years, C. Irene Hayner, 
University High School Library, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


RuetA A. Criark, Secretary 


WORK WITH CHILDREN 


books, under the leadership of Margaret 
Lesser, chairman of the Book Production 
Committee and editor of Junior Books for 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. The in- 
stitute was opened by Irene Smith, Brooklyn 
Public Library, chairman of the section. 

The morning session was devoted to letter- 
press printing and bookmaking. Kurt 
Wiese, noted artist and author, who is con- 
versant with all methods of book illustra- 
tion, was the speaker and illustrated his 
talk by drawing pictures. Stanley French, 
expert on book manufacture and letterpress 
printing from the Riverside Press, presented 
a moving picture of the making of a book 
from start to finish. Louise Bonino, of 
Random House, presided. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the 
use of offset lithography in children’s books. 
Charles Stringer, authority on the subject 
from the Polygraphic Company of America, 
gave a comprehensive discussion of the whole 
lithographic process from the early use of 
greased crayon on lithographic stone to the 
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present use of zinc, aluminum, and glass. 
Milton Glick, well-known book designer of 
the Viking Press, Margaret Lesser, and 
Mr. Wiese gave a dramatic presentation 
of what happens in an editor’s office from 
the moment an author presents an idea for 
a new book until the whole project is def- 
initely completed and the book ready for 
the market. 

A comprehensive exhibit showed all the 
processes of illustrative reproduction used 
in the making of children’s books. Litho- 
graphs on zinc and stone, half-tone plates, 
line engravings, crayon, ink dry-brush and 
wash drawings, and progressive proofs of 
flat and color process color printing were 
included. Samples of many of these il- 
lustrations and printing processes were as- 
sembled in a bookmaking portfolio, given 
free to everyone attending the institute. 


RouNpD TABLES 


On Thursday afternoon, June 19, at the 
Statler Hotel, a round table on radio pro- 
grams for children was conducted by Mary 
Gould Davis, supervisor of storytelling, 
New York Public Library and representa- 
tive of the Children’s Section on the A.L.A. 
Radio Committee. Miss Davis described 
the New York Public Library’s broadcasts 
and presented twelve recordings of success- 
ful programs for children given by nine 
different libraries in the United States. 
Miss Davis then presented William Harris, 
Western Hemisphere Coordinator for the 
World-Wide Broadcasting Company, Sta- 
tion WRUL, Boston. He discussed what 
the short waves are sending out of North 
America to every corner of the globe by 
“beaming,” and their value in combating 
propaganda from enemy countries, and in 
sending out news—the true facts as we see 
them—particularly to Latin American coun- 
tries. WRUL broadcasts in fourteen dif- 
ferent languages and all its programs are 
based on friendship and unity and under- 
standing among all the classes of the world. 
He mentioned three ways in which librarians 
may help: first, with book reviews that will 
build goodwill—in English, French, Spanish, 
and Portuguese; second, regional literature 
on various sections and cities of the United 


States to let everyone in the world know 
what the United States is like; third, in- 
fluence upon the United States Department 
of Education to give short wave radio sets 
to libraries and schools of Latin America 
so they can hear all the programs. 

A second round table discussion was led 
by H. W. Hurt, National Director of the 
Reading Program, Boy Scouts of America, 
on library reading guidance in cooperation 
with Boy Scouts. Speakers were Jane 
Darrah, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more; Elsie Dobbins, Montclair, N.J., Free 
Public Library, and Richard Hurley, Catho- 
lic University, Washington, D.C. 

At the close of both round tables the sec- 
tion was entertained by Pura Belpré, who 
gave her Porto Rican folk tale, Perez and 
Martina, as a puppet show. 


Awarps MEETING 


Irene Smith, Brooklyn Public Library, 
chairman of the section, presided at the 
Newbery and Caldecott Awards session 
held Friday afternoon, June 20, in the Har- 
vard Commencement Tent, Cambridge, 
Mass. Preceding the presentation of the 
medals, there were brief talks by Nina C. 
Brotherton, School of Library Science, Sim- 
mons College, Boston; Alice M. Jordan, 
retired supervisor of children’s work in the 
Boston Public Library; Bertha Mahony 
Miller of the Horn Book, and Frederic 
G. Melcher, Publisher's Weekly, donor of 
both medals. 

Miss Smith then presented the Newbery 
Medal to Armstrong Sperry for his book, 
Call It Courage. In his acceptance speech 
Mr. Sperry told of his long-time interest in 
the South Sea Islands, his ultimate journey 
on a copra steamer from Tahiti to Bora 
Bora, where he collected his material for 
Call It Courage from the old folk tales of 
the Chief Opu Nui. He described the boom 
in the vanilla crop that brought “civiliza- 
tion” and near-ruin to the island, only saved 
at last by a hurricane that wiped out every- 
thing but left the people with their ancient 
enduring quality of courage. The native 


songs that he sang throughout his talk added 
much to the enjoyment of the program. 
Robert Lawson was awarded the Calde- 
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cott Medal for his book They Were Strong 
and Good. He pleaded for books to amuse 
children and criticised too much supervision 
in the selection of their literature, which he 
described as “benevolent regimentation.” 
“Many things are above the heads of chil- 
dren but so are the stars and the moon and 
no one short of God can begin to plumb what 
forms the mind of a child.” 

At the conclusion of the awards session, 
the medal-winning books were announced 
in a broadcast over N.B.C. at 4:45 P.M. Mr. 
Melcher presented Mr. Sperry and Mr. 
Lawson to the radio audience and both au- 
thors spoke briefly. 


Awarps DINNER 


At 6:30 P.M. more than a thousand persons 
dined in Symphony Hall in honor of the 
winners of the Newbery and Caldecott 
Medals. Irene Smith presided and intro- 
duced Frederic G. Melcher as toastmaster. 
Guests of honor included Mr. and Mrs. 
Sperry, Mr. and Mrs. Lawson, Alice M. 
Jordan, Anne Carroll Moore, Doris Patee, 
editor of children’s books at Macmillan’s 
and publisher of Call It Courage, May 
Massee, editor of Viking Junior Books and 
publisher of They Were Strong and Good, 
Ruth Sawyer Durand, recipient of the New- 
bery Medal in 1937, and Essae M. Culver, 
President of the A.L.A. 

The surprise of the evening was the pres- 
entation of inscribed loving cups to Alice M. 
Jordan, who recently retired as supervisor 
of work with children at the Boston Public 
Library, and to Anne Carroll Moore, who 
is about to retire as head of children’s work 
at The New York Public Library. Miss 
Moore spoke in tribute to Miss Jordan, and 
Mr. Melcher spoke about Miss Moore. 
Immediately following the dinner the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra gave one of its delight- 
ful “Pops” concerts. 


Joint Meertincs 


The joint business meeting of the Sec- 
tion for Library Work with Children, the 
School Libraries Section, and the Young 
People’s Reading Round Table was held 
in the Bradford Hotel on Saturday morning, 
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June 21. The chairmen of the three groups 
presided jointly and in rotation. 

Irene Smith called the meeting to order 
and explained the plan of the open meeting 
for the reorganization of the three groups 
into a new A.L.A. division. 

She then conducted the business for the 
Section for Library Work with Children. 
The following amendment to the constitu- 
tion was read and adopted. 

“The Section for Library Work with 
Children may, by vote at any regular busi- 
ness meeting, organize as a division or unite 
with other sections and groups to form a 
division of the American Library Associa- 
tion, and may adopt a divisional constitution 
in accordance with its needs and with re- 
quirements of the American Library As- 
sociation reorganization.” 

It was voted to clear old business and 
omit the reading of reports. The School Li- 
braries Section under Althea M. Currin, 
chairman, and the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table under Margaret C. Scoggin, 
chairman, voted likewise. 

Elizabeth Briggs, chairman of the joint 
committee, reported the statistics of the 
opinions gathered, showing preferences for 
the new division’s name, and other reactions 
to the proposed constitution and by-laws. 

A motion was passed to accept this report 
of the joint committee on reorganization. 

To simplify the parliamentary procedure 
it was voted by each group to resolve itself 
as in a committee of the whole to consider 
the phrasing of the actual articles of the pro- 
posed constitution and by-laws with no 
formal motions to be entertained at this 
stage of the meeting. 

Margaret Alexander in capacity of clerk 
of the joint committee then read the entire 
document, article by article. 

At the conclusion of the discussion each 
group passed the motion to adopt the pro- 
posed constitution and by-laws as read 
and presented. 

The organization of the new Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young Peo- 
ple was declared complete and a motion to 
adjourn was passed. 
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The second joint meeting with School Li- 
braries Section and the Young People’s 
Reading Round Table was held Monday 
afternoon, June 23, in the Bradford Hotel. 
The topic was “America South” and was 
ably presented by Mrs. Delia Goetz, author 
of Neighbors to the South, and Mrs. Concha 
Romera James, chief of the Division of 
International Cooperation of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. 

Mrs. Goetz spoke of the national heroes 
of the Latin American countries, men that 
the children of the United States will be 
proud to know. She said that our children 
should be able to read about the conquests 
and traditions of our southern neighbors and 
so realize that they, too, have a right to 
great national pride. 

Mrs. James discussed the value of good- 
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will when based on sound foundations, not 
platitudes. She believes in telling the good 
and the bad of each country, the truth. She 
spoke of the Grapes of Wrath as translated 
into Spanish, and the comment of South 
Americans that any nation is great when it 
is willing to face facts and realize the virtue 
of self-criticism. She hopes for books to in- 
terpret one country to another, fiction as 
well as biography, so that our friendship 
for each other may be lasting and not just 
for “the duration.” 

Music was furnished by three Peruvian 
guitarists, called Groupo Incaico. They 
played and sang in Peruvian costume and in 
the costume of the Argentine gauchos, lend- 
ing color and interest to the program. 

At its conclusion Miss Belpré again pre- 
sented the puppet show, Perez and Martina. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


The business meeting of the section was 
held Tuesday, June 24, Irene Smith presid- 
ing. 

The minutes of the 1940 meeting were 
not read as they have been published in the 
Proceedings of 1940. A brief summary of 
the treasurer’s report was read by Jane 
Darrah, treasurer. The official auditing 
constituted acceptance and therefore no mo- 
tion was necessary. The following commit- 
tee reports were read and accepted. 


Book EVALUATION COMMITTEE 


The revision of the list Gifts for Chil- 
dren’s Bookshelves has been the chief work 
of the committee. The revised, expanded 
list, containing new arrangements and many 
new titles, will appear in the fall of 1941. 
The committee feels that there is need for an 
additional book reviewing service which 
will supply reviews that fully and carefully 
evaluate a book, analyzing both its quali- 
ties and its defects, comparing it with other 
books, old and new, of the same type or on 
the same subject. Such a service would 
evaluate new books and re-evaluate those 
already published in the light of our ex- 
perience with them in children’s rooms. The 
minimum of space would be alloted to an 
outline of the story and the maximum to an 
appraisal of the book. The committee asks 


the study of the incoming Book Evaluation 
Committee, the chairman of the section, and 
such members as the chairman may appoint, 
toward the formulation of a plan to provide 
this type of book reviewing service to chil- 
dren’s librarians. 

EMMA LEE, Chairman 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON RECOMMENDING CHIL- 
DREN’S Books To Be TRANSCRIBED 
INTO BRAILLE 


The subcommittee has prepared a brief, 
supplementary list of children’s books which 
they recommend for transcribing into braille. 
Brief annotations, giving the background and 
scope of the book, were prepared so that the 
Publications Committee of the American 
Printing House for the Blind and the teach- 
ers in the schools for the blind to whom the 
list will be submitted, might better know 
the types represented on the list. It is 
recommended that the Book Evaluation 
Committee approve the list and that the 
subcommittee be authorized to present it to 
the Publications Committee of the Ameri- 
can Printing House. The subcommittee 
quoted from a letter of the braille editor, 
Marjorie S. Hooper, which explains care- 
fully the cooperation necessary to secure the 
actual transcribing of books into braille. 

Louise Herpert, Chairman 
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Book PropucTIoN COMMITTEE 
The work of the Book Production Com- 


mittee in sending traveling exhibits of chil- 
dren’s books to library commissions was 
carried on with very few changes during the 
past year. ‘Twenty-three publishers co- 
operated in the work this year and eighteen 
state library commissions received the 
exhibits. "There was a wider variance than 
ordinarily in the number of books sent out. 
Some commissions received as low as ninety- 
five books; others as high as four hundred. 

In addition to the traveling exhibits, the 
Book Production Committee this year spon- 
sored a one-day Institute on How Children’s 
Books Are Made, which was arranged for 
June 18 through the cooperation of the pub- 
lishers of children’s books and the Section 
for Library Work with Children. 

All of the plans for this exhibit were not 
completely carried out and the Book Pro- 
duction Committee would like to recom- 
mend that next year’s committee take up the 
question of assembling a list of children’s 
picture books to be distributed to children’s 
schools, and young people’s librarians who 
are interested, which will explain how the 
illustrations were drawn, reproduced, and 
printed. Interest in such a list was expressed 
by the chairman of this year’s sections and 
a tentative list of titles was made up for the 
committee by Mrs. Ruth Stewart of the 
Brooklyn Public Library. 

MarcGareT Lesser, Chairman 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 


The International Committee assisted in 
the exhibition of Latin American books for 
children held jointly by the Young People’s 
Reading Round Table, the Section for Li- 
brary Work with Children, and the School 
Libraries Section during the sixty-third an- 
nual conference of the A.L.A. 

In connection with the exhibit two an- 
notated lists were distributed: Thirty Chil- 
dren’s Books from Latin America, and 
Latin America: Books for Young Readers 
which was included in the April supplement 
to the Booklist. 

Letters were written to a number of 
Latin American publishers and governments. 
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All responded enthusiastically. The Brazil- 
ian government was especially generous, 
sending seventy-one Portuguese books 
through Augusto Meyer, director of the 
Instituto de Livro of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Health. At his request, the books 
were given to The New York Public Li- 
brary at the close of the exhibit in Boston. 

A total of 140 books were received, with 
additional pamphlets, sheet music, and pe- 
riodicals for children. Included in the exhi- 
bition was a selected group of books about 
Latin America written in English, and 
loaned by their American publishers. The 
shops of Jules Des Angles and Franz Feger 
lent Spanish and Portuguese books. 

Pura Belpré and Maria Cimino, two 
members of the committee, made possible the 
list Thirty Children’s Books from Latin 
America. Their familiarity with the Spanish 
and Portuguese languages, as well as their 
knowledge of children’s books and the point 
of view in these countries, was invaluable. 

The School Libraries Section arranged 
some beautiful paintings of the Indians of 
Guatemala by Addison Burbank. Shown 
with these were textiles lent by Mr. Bur- 
bank and a series of paintings for “The 
Legend of the Palm Tree” by the dis- 
tinguished Brazilian artist, Paulo Werneck. 

HeLten A. MAstTeEN, Chairman 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Total membership of the section is 810. 
Of this number 125 are new members. 
The work of the committee has been car- 
ried on, as in previous years, by ten re- 
gional chairmen, forty-six state chairmen, 
and four city chairmen, fifty-six in all, who, 
together, have sent out over two thousand 
membership blanks and publicity dodgers, en- 
titled Calling All Librarians. Verbal in- 
vitations to join the group have been made 
by them before state, district, and other 
library meetings. Publicity articles were 
printed in the 4.L.4. Bulletin, the Wilson 
Library Bulletin, and the Library Journal. 
Now that the changes in reorganization 
have been completed, it seems likely that 
the goal of one thousand members can be 
achieved. 
Jupitn E. StrompAHL, Chairman 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING COMMITTEE 


The Professional Training Committee, ap- 
pointed in 1940, consists of seven district 
chairmen, including Canada, who in turn 
choose their individual state chairmen, a 
group of fifty-five in all, who serve for a 
two-year period. 

The committee revised and reprinted the 
leaflet, Children’s Librarianship Offers Op- 
portunities for Professional Advancement. 
Three thousand copies were issued. Ber- 
tine Weston of the Library Journal fur- 
nished the print for the leaflet, and Irene 
Smith, chairman of the section, had the 
copies printed in the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, so that the expense was negligible. 

A list of accredited library schools, offer- 
ing courses in library work with children, 
was prepared for the committee and mimeo- 
graphed by the Brooklyn Public Library. 

Through the district chairmen, both lists 
were distributed to about thirty-five state 
libraries, and to about three hundred chil- 
dren’s librarians. In addition, announce- 
ments of the leaflets were made in many 
state publications and at district and state 
library meetings during the year. Deans 
or vocational directors of about 150 colleges 
were contacted. 

In 1941 the committee plans to contact 
other colleges and library schools. 

Marian A. Wess, Chairman 


Pus.icitry COMMITTEE 


The work of the Publicity Committee cen- 
ters around the quarterly News Letter which 
is sent to the members of the section. Dur- 
ing 1940-41 the committee was particularly 
fortunate in having one representative in 
California, another in Iowa, and a third in 
Washington, D.C. This widespread mem- 
bership brought news from many different 
sources. The committee is grateful for the 
unsolicited news from individual members 
of the section. 

Three articles were planned for the Li- 
brary Journal—‘Making the World Safe 
for the Janey Larkins” by Julia L. Sauer, 
head of the children’s department of the 
Rochester, N.Y., Public Library; “Library 
Service to the Rural Children” by Claire 


Nolte, head of the children’s division, Los 
Angeles County Public Library; and “The 
Particular Contribution of Library Work 
with Children to the Community” by Siddie 
Joe Johnson, children’s librarian, Dallas 
Public Library. 

Publicity about the Newbery and Calde- 
cott Awards winners was sent in to the 
A.L.A. Headquarters for release after the 
announcements in Cambridge, June 20, 
News of the section’s meetings during the 
Boston Conference has been reported to the 
A.L.A. Publicity Assistant in Boston. 

RutH P. Tussy, Chairman 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Mary Gould Davis, chairman of the tem- 
porary Committee on Radio, gave no writ- 
ten report, but tangible results were in evi- 
dence during the conference. She recom- 
mended that the new division, rather than 
the Section for Library Work with Chil- 
dren, form a permanent radio committee. 

Elizabeth Briggs, of the Constitution 
Committee, gave no report but “took a bow” 
as the section expressed its gratitude for the 
excellent work of her committee. 

Eunice Blake, editor of children’s books 
for Oxford University Press, New York 
City, spoke of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts exhibits of the best juvenile 
books of the last five years; one set to travel 
in South America and two sets for use in 
the United States. 

Irene Smith, chairman of the section, pre- 
sented a request from Frederic G. Melcher, 
suggesting that one day in Book Week be 
definitely honored as “Public Library Day.” 
Miss Smith read the following resolution 
which was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Section for Library 
Work with Children endorses the idea of a 
Public Library Day during Book Week and 
urges its members to give it their enthusi- 
astic support by preparing their libraries to 
welcome readers of all ages who come to en- 
joy the best of the old and the best of the 
new in books.” 

The secretary read a letter from M. W. 
Shilling of the Krugersdorp Carnegie Pub- 
lic Library, Krugersdorp, South Africa, re- 
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questing an affiliation between the School 
and Children’s Library Section of the South 
African Library Association and this section. 
She also read the chairman’s reply to Mr. 
Shilling, expressing the honor American chil- 
dren’s librarians feel in this affiliation. 
Copies of the News Letter and other section 
publications are being sent to Krugersdorp. 

A motion was passed to send greetings 
from the section to Mr. Shilling. 

After the election of officers for the com- 
ing year, Grace Allen Hogarth, formerly 
editor of children’s books for Oxford Press, 
both in New York and London, and now 
juvenile editor at Houghton Mifflin’s, spoke 
on her experiences as an English editor of 
children’s books. Mrs. Hogarth recalled her 
happy memories of Leslie Brooke, and evoked 
prewar England very movingly. 

Irene Smith then opened the discussion of 
“Too Many Books” for children. So many 
books are produced each season that no 
public library can absorb even their cream 
into discriminating use. Only by knowing 
a book intimately can it be used intelligent- 
ly with children. Because the books come 
too fast for intelligent absorption many that 
deserve recognition never receive their due. 
Book order funds are being spread too thin 
and children’s collections are admitting to 
their shelves too many unimportant books. 
A plan of action was presented in the fol- 
lowing resolution, read by Mary Gould 
Davis. 

Resolved, That the Book Evaluation Com- 
mittee of the Section for Work with Chil- 
dren consist of twelve members; 

That the chairman assign monthly to each 
member a group of recently published books 
under a defined classification for this mem- 
ber to evaluate and review; 

That the books approved by each member 
be listed and sent to the chairman for month- 
ly publication and distribution to section 
members; 

That this complete annotated list be pub- 
lished by the section, out of its regular funds, 
as a separate supplement to the quarterly 


News Letter, and that extra copies shall be 
available for distribution outside of this 
membership ; 

That this approved monthly list be given 
a name and a symbol—a colophon—and that 
the publishers be authorized to use this colo- 
phon, if they so desire, on the jacket of the 
first reprinting or of any reprinting there- 
after of the approved book; 

That once a year the books going out of 
print shall be listed, as warning to children’s 
librarians, who will then indicate the reorder 
support they would put behind those they 
want reprinted; 

That the terms of this resolution, as 
adopted, be referred to the incoming chair- 
man and executive committee for forthright 
action. 

It was moved and carried that the resolu- 
tion be submitted to the Book Evaluation 
Committee and that the committee be au- 
thorized to try the plan for one year. Two 
reviewers, instead of one, are to review the 
recommended books. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Chairman, Harriet Dickson, children’s 
librarian, Public Library, Houston, Tex.; 
vice chairman, Clara Breed, supervisor of 
children’s librarians, San Diego, Calif., Pub- 
lic Library; secretary, Esther Greene, super- 
visor of work with children, New Rochelle, 
N.Y., Public Library; treasurer, Jane Dar- 
rah, assistant director of children’s work, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; di- 
rectors of the division, Irene Smith (one 
year), supervisor of work with children, 
Brooklyn Public Library; Elizabeth D. 
Briggs (three years), director of work 
with children, Cleveland Public Library. 
Newbery and Caldecott Award Commit- 
tee, Mildred Armstrong, children’s librarian, 
LaPintoresca Branch Public Library, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; Siddie Joe Johnson, children’s 
librarian, Dallas Public Library; Evelyn S. 
Littlefield, children’s librarian, Brooklyn 
Public Library. 

J. Ernet Wooster, Secretary 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING ROUND TABLE 


The Young People’s Reading Round Table 
held its meeting in the Copley Plaza on Tues- 
day, June 24. The enthusiastic audience was 
much too large for the room and, unfortun- 
ately, many people had to be turned away. 
The chairman, Margaret C. Scoggin, Nathan 
Straus Branch for Children and Young Peo- 
ple, New York Public Library, presided. 

“Youth in Literature and Life,” was the 
general subject and Mrs. Alice Vielehr, New 
York Public Library, was the first speaker. 
She presented “Youth through the Modern 
Novel, 1929-40,” showing how modern fic- 
tion has portrayed young people under mod- 
ern conditions. The Unwilling Journey, by 
C. P. Lee, a story of a normal boy, was the 
basis of the talk. The influences of the 
family, the church, the school and college, 
motion pictures, economic conditions, emo- 
tional life, and the handicapped were shown 
through many other novels. Mrs. Vielehr 
completed her analysis with the words, 
“Youth is its own greatest burden despite all 
outward conditions.” 


Mr. Hotmes’ Appress 


John Holmes was introduced as a poet 
not only read by young people but liked by 
them. Mr. Holmes spoke on “The Known 
World,” the title of a book of poetry now 
ready for publication which he hopes will be 
in print soon. It is a personal map of ac- 
tual experiences—background, living, work- 
ing, places visited, experiences through 
friends and books—all of which, when re- 
produced into words, helps the writer to 
know what he must do next. The poets’ 
work is the study of the human soul and his 
purpose is the pursuit of salvation. In times 
like these, however, it is difficult to be heard 
because other things make more noise. “I 
believe,” said Mr. Holmes, “that a very im- 
portant part of the poet’s work is to main- 
tain contact with eternity at the same time 
that he is curious and observant about the 
present day. Wars are defensively fought to 
preserve, among other precious things, native 
poetry. It would be shortsighted and a sad 
error of tactics, for the poet to forget the 
past and the future and to bury himself ut- 


terly in the present. Merely topical poetry 
will have its vogue, but the satisfaction in 
the poem will pass when the event on which 
it is based passes on. I believe that a great 
number of people want to read poetry now, 
and that some of them are repelled by the 
current poetry of bewilderment and fear and 
despair. In times of anxiety as well as in 
times of certainty readers turn to the best 
and the most enduring poetry. People will 
go on reading the best and most thoughtful 
poems if publishers will make them avail 
able, if librarians will put them on the 
shelves, and if poets will write them. It is 
the poet’s work, now more than ever, to 
write such poetry and by ‘such poetry’ [| 
mean the record of the human soul seeking 
its true destiny. There is no higher or bet- 
ter poetry.” 

Mr. Holmes also spoke of the great value 
derived from hearing a poet recite his own 
poetry. This is becoming possible 
through recorded poetry which is growing 
increasingly popular. 


now 


These are used with 
classes and are invaluable for increasing the 
enjoyment of poetry. Mr. Holmes then de- 
lighted his audience by reading some of his 
poems. He is the author of Fair Warning, 
Address to the Living, and compiler of Poets’ 
Work. 

Elizabeth Sutton of The New York Public 
Library gave her audience a pleasant, infor- 
mal half-hour showing two color films 
Hosteling through South America. These 
pictures were taken last summer when a 
group of young people went to Ecuador, 
Peru, and Chile. They found hosteling a 
most successful way to understand the young 
people of other countries because one lives 
their way with them. The pictures were 
beautiful as well as interesting and Miss 
Sutton gave a very informative running com- 
ment. 

Business MEETING 


This meeting was followed by a brief busi- 
ness meeting at which the following officers 
were elected for 1941-42: chairman, Sarah 
A. Beard, Brooklyn Public Library; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Eleanor Herrmann, St. Paul 
Public Library; board of directors of the 
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division, Mabel Williams, New York Pub- 
lic Library; council member, Margaret C. 
Scoggin, New York Public Library. 

Jornt MEETINGS 


The joint meeting with the Section for 


Library Work with Children and the School 
Libraries Section was held in the Brunswick 
Hotel on Monday, June 23. 
The joint business meeting was held in the 
Hotel Brunswick on Saturday, June 21. 
MarcareT B. FREEMAN, Secretary 


Library Extension ‘Division 


HE County and Regional Libraries 
Section and the League of Library 
Commissions were granted divisional 


status by the Council on June 24, and the 
new body designated the Library Extension 
Division. 


COUNTY AND REGIONAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


The County and Regional Libraries Sec- 
tion held four early morning clinics at the 
Hotel Vendome, June 21-24, and a luncheon, 
followed by the annual business meeting, at 
the Women’s City Club, on June 24. 

The clinics were workshop discussion 
meetings on the general theme of “Ways to 
Enlist the Aid of Nonprofessionals in the 
Community,” and were led by A. Drum- 
mond Jones, senior social scientist, Division 
of Program Planning and Discussion, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington. 
Notes of the discussions were taken by 
Mary O. Besoré, Maud Grill, Sonya Krutch- 
koff, and Dorothy Van Gorder. 


SKIT 


The first session opened with the presen- 
tation of a skit on “The County Librarian 
and the New President of the County Li- 
brary Association,” very ably acted by 
Mildred G. Brown, Mrs. Irma C. Peterson, 
Benjamin Coen, Paul Noon, Lucille Gottry, 
Mrs. Beatrice Scott, Mary O. Besoré. 

The skit opened with a scene showing the 
county librarian, as chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee of the county library 
association, asking a busy layman to become 
president of the association because the li- 
brary foresaw difficulties with politically- 
appointed trustees, and needed a strong, 
fearless person who could be on the job. 
The next scene presented the annual plan- 
ning luncheon of the executive committee of 
the association with the library’s board of 


trustees, in which the new association presi- 
dent, at first timidly, but with growing 
assurance, presided. In the final scene, the 
county librarian is called to the association 
president’s home where she is told there is 
evidence that a group in the county is trying 
to prevent the erection of a new library 
building . She is assured that if she consults 
her trustees to find out where help is needed 
most, the county library association will 
do its utmost to carry out whatever needs to 
be done. 

In the discussion which followed, it was 
suggested that the following assumptions 
were made in the skit: 

The general public would be as interested 
in the library’s activities as the committee 
members if they knew what was going on. 
There must be interest in the county library 
or it would not have been organized. The 
library must give service to keep up this 
interest, but service alone is not enough. 
Different people are attracted to different 
types of service. It is important that they 
know what is available. Is it possible 
through interested individuals to form groups 
through which we can work? Were not the 
members of the committees in the skit more 
interested because, although they were busy 
people, they felt they had a constructive job 
to do for the library? 

The skit assumed also that politicians are 
not as interested in the library. Are we too 
hard on politicians? Are there good poli- 
ticians as well as bad ones? They have a 
right to scrutinize libraries. They are not 
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only a part of the public but also their repre- 
sentatives. Should not librarians use di- 
plomacy in working with politicians and not 
against them? A good politician is ap- 
proached by the people and knows their 
ideas. 

Sometimes, the public does not agree with 
us as to what is good library service. Do 
we, therefore, decide that the public is 
wrong and we should sell our idea of good 
service to it? Are we undemocratic if we 
go too far beyond the thought of the people? 
Is it possible to scientifically test whether the 
services we offer are used? Do we too 
often evaluate the service from the reaction 
of groups although we actually work with 
individuals? We should remember that 
pressure often comes from groups. Is it not 
possible through interested individuals to 
reach the groups to which they belong? 
Cannot the county library form its own 
groups of interested individuals to work for 
the library? ‘Too often we believe this is a 
professional, not a lay job. 

In conclusion, it was pointed out that we 
might well consider whether we are demo- 
cratic in our thinking. Is it undemocratic to 
help people understand the institutions they 
have built? Should we ask people to make 
decisions about matters in which they have 
no real interest? 

Should we consider democracy further? 
It is a question now being discussed by many 
professional groups, but we should here 
think of it first in its relation to the library. 
The people are beginning to examine democ- 
racy critically. “Salesmanship” comes from 
organized business. People have found their 
own choices something more than what they 
have been sold. Are our conclusions and 
procedures consistent with democracy? In 
some places, libraries are tools of totali- 
tarian states and must sell the state’s phi- 
losophy to the people. Is this our function? 
Does democracy mean we tell the people or 
the people tell us? 

* * * 

The second clinic session began with a 
discussion of the relation of the library to 
public and lay support. 

Why do we want lay support? Is our ef- 
fort to be more democratic, or do we need 
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it to get our work done? Without it, we 
would have declining revenues. The library 
would not achieve its purpose if it did not 
have the support of its constituents. 

In a democracy, there can be no public 
library without lay support; or, if there 
were, it would be subservient to the group 
that supported it. 

Some of us assume that we have lay sup- 
port. Can this be true if Mr. Bryson is 
right in saying that only 10 per cent of the 
people are readers? If he means only 10 per 
cent are serious readers, we should serve 
them and the remainder of the community as 
well. 

If we want lay support, how can we se- 
cure it? It is easy to get support for a new 
thing. The trouble comes after it has been 
in existence and people have lost faith be- 
cause it has brought no concrete results. 
Are we honest in what we promise libraries 
can do for the people? Does it matter 
whether they have set up the library them- 
selves or have had it imposed upon them? 

Is financial support the only kind we 
need? Why do we need such organizations 
as county library associations? Are they 
useful only as money raisers? Since a li- 
brary can only have real vitality if it is the 
product of many minds and experiences, the 
library association can play a valuable part 
in discussing library activities and helping to 
form policies. If we really have such sup- 
port, and think in terms of rural living, not 
just of the library’s part in it, we are going 
to get real lay support for the library. 

Librarians are faced with two alterna- 
tives: they, knowing the history of libraries 
and the change in the pace of daily life, may 
let themselves become the library’s protag- 
onists and beg support; or, they may insist 
upon representation of the people and also 
insist that the people make their own deci- 
sions. If the latter course is followed, the 
librarian must have a thorough knowledge 
of what the people want and must see that 
they get it. 

What is it that keeps people from giving 
us lay support? Has the pace quickened so 
that people no longer have time to give? 
Has democracy vanished? Must it be 
fought for? 


Does the destiny of the library 
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depend upon the destiny of other democratic 
institutions? We have been talking as 
though the library was a competing group. 
Do the groups the public has created have to 
compete for the attention of that public? 

Are we analysing our world correctly? 
Are we more interested in our institutions 
than in the problems of the people? 

We cannot continue to compete but must 
learn social cooperation if democracy is to 


survive. If democracy lives, it will do so 
because the people force it upon us. If they 
do so, our problem will be simple. Other 


nations have assumed that their institutions 
would go on but have wakened to find them 
gone. The problem of getting lay support 
is not a matter of devices, but lies in the 
ability of the American people to plot their 
course. 

* * * 


At the third session, the discussion cen- 
tered around some of the possible conditions 
under which lay support can be secured. It 
was suggested that librarians do away with 
their “holier than thou” attitudes. The li- 
brary belongs to the people. Librarians and 
the people must explore the problem to- 
gether. It should be a joint enterprise, in 
which the librarian serves as the technical 
expert who tries to put what the people 
want into practical form. It would help if 
the librarian makes a practice of being a lay 
member of many other groups. A certain 
discontent with existing conditions is neces- 
sary before you get the support you want. 
Librarians should not be too afraid of failure 
but should explore many approaches to this 
problem. 

The librarian has to begin with the prob- 
lems of the people. The experience of the 
U.S. Agricultural Extension Service was 
cited as an example. In the beginning, they 
tried to show people what to do by provid- 
ing specialists to guide, tell, and direct farm 
people. They have discovered that the proc- 
ess of telling people and giving them infor- 
mation will not in itself do the job. They 
now go to the farm people, talk over their 
problems with them, but the decisions are 
made, not by the specialists, but by the 
people themselves. This is the reason for 
the many discussion groups, forums, and 
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study clubs of the extension service. 

People differ widely. A pattern that 
seems to us to be logical and reasonable, 
does not seem so to others. People have to 
start where they are, not where we want 
them to be. They want to be democratic 
and to make their own choices. That is the 
only way to learn. The nature of the 
learning process will probably force democ- 
racy on people whether they want it or not. 

In addition to giving information about 
the work we are doing, isn’t the problem 
also one of creating an interest in it in 
others? Do people want books and librar- 
ies? How can we make them care whether 
they have any or not? 

At the conclusion of this session, recent 
motion pictures were shown of the work 
done by the W.P.A. bookmobiles in Massa- 
chusetts, photographed by Catharine M. 
Yerxa. There was also shown a film on 
the work of the Hunterdon County, N.J., 
Library which was sponsored by the county 
board of agriculture and photographed by 
the local W.P.A. recreation office. 

* * * 


The fourth session began with a discus- 
sion of concrete and specific approaches to 
obtaining lay support. 

It was suggested that it is important, if 
we want the help of busy, effective people, to 
give them a real share in participation. We 
must give them tasks that are of real im- 
portance to them and to us. 

It is wise to become a member of com- 
munity councils. Exhibits from community 
sources may be shown in the library to win 
interest in what it is doing and what it has 
to offer. Those who come just to see the 
exhibits thus learn to be more at home 
among books. The home demonstration 
agent and her work with the women of the 
county can be used to get support. This of 
course applies to many other such groups. 
The librarian should be able to make con- 
tacts outside the library—in isolated com- 
munities, with businessmen’s labor, and farm 
groups. People who do not ordinarily use 
the library may be asked to give opinions on 
books to be purchased. Technicians in many 
other fields should be asked to help in this. 
Trustees often can give information as to 
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who can be approached for such help. They 
can also help interpret the library’s activi- 
ties to their own groups and communities. 

Libraries which have succeeded reflect the 
needs of the community. We must not let 
concern for the library as an institution 
overshadow the people’s needs and how to 
meet them. 

In conclusion, Mr. Jones was asked, as a 
layman, to give a critical analysis of the 
clinic discussions. He said, “The difficulties 
of the librarian’s job are baffling and ap- 
parent. They have assumed that people in 
general like books and reading, that solution 
to our problem lies in an increase of books 
and library facilities. This will do much to 
solve the problem—accessibility and promo- 
tion will help. However, to be realistic, 
many people will not be affected by either. 

Recent meetings with selected groups to 
discuss problems of family and modern life, 
show that the schools have not taught people 
to use books in life. Books to them are tools 
for work, but not factors in living. In many 
communities, the best people will use the 
library. They have gone beyond school ex- 
perience and use books in their lives. In 
trying to secure lay support in your county, 
many groups and clubs will be easy to get, 
but vast numbers of people will not be 
touched. How can we get the service across 
to them? 

Does the library feel its function to be 
more than that of a book distributor? If 
so, the problem will be to educate people to 
use something they have not used before. 
Is this the library’s job? 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture has, 
in its farm program, been trying to give to 
the mass of the people, a program that will 
carry meaning for them and their security. 
There has been some opposition. 

You will have to decide what methods 
you want to use. How important is sales- 
manship? How lasting? 

You must tap the needs of the community. 
The’ people themselves can be the only 
source of this information. You must learn 
to talk with people, to learn their problems. 
Understanding rural sociology and econom- 
ics is as important a part of the equip- 
ment of county librarians and agricultural 
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workers as is technical training. 

Does it make any difference whether we 
engage in this work or not? The choice js 
no longer ours to make. We must accept 
the fact that the people are to tell us what 
we are to do. 

Questions are now current, why were we 
taught conflict rather than cooperation as a 
theory of life; that white collar work is the 
best to do; that success is measured by finan- 
cial acquisitions ? 

Economically, socially, psychologically, the 
mass of the people are becoming more se- 
cure. Basic security to determine life adjust- 
ments will be the tone of the future. We 
must keep pace with the changing thinking 
of our people if we are to exist. Our job 
lies in helping in the perpetuation of democ- 
racy. 


Business MEETING 


The luncheon meeting, held at the Wom- 
en’s City Club on Tuesday, June 24, was 
followed by the annual business meeting of 
the section, with Elizabeth T. Turner, 
Hunterdon County, N.J., Library, presiding 
as chairman. 

The reading of the secretary’s report was 
dispensed with but the report of the treas- 
urer, Catharine M. Yerxa, was read by E. 
Louise Jones in the unavoidable absence of 
Miss Yerxa. This report was accepted. 

Ethel I. Berry, chairman of the Reorgani- 
zation Committee, then reported that the 
proposal of the Joint Reorganization Com- 
mittee of the section and the League of 
Library Commissions had been sent to all 
section members in May. She, therefore, 
moved that this proposal be accepted by the 
section, and that it be sent to Harold F. 
Brigham, chairman of the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Divisional Relations, as a petition 
that they ask the Council to establish a 
Library Extension Division embracing all 
branches of library extension work, and that 
the County and Regional Libraries Section 
be made a section of this division. This 
motion was seconded. There being no dis- 


cussion, it passed without a dissenting vote. 

An informal discussion then followed on 
the direction of future activities of the sec- 
It was suggested that the chairman 


tion. 
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establish a clearing house for skits on county 
and regional library work to be loaned to 
members for use at various types of library 
meetings. This suggestion met with ap- 
proval and it was decided to place all skits 
written for the section clinics in this file. 

The “For County Librarians” column in 
the Wilson Library Bulletin was then dis- 
cussed. It seemed to be the consensus of 
opinion that this column be continued and 
that the editor be asked to publish longer 
articles from time to time in an attempt to 
get a more adequate picture of what county 
and regional libraries are doing. 

It was then suggested that there is a need 
for county and regional library statistics, to 
be compiled by A.L.A. Headquarters, and 
that these be somewhat similar to the com- 
pilation made by English county libraries. 
It was suggested that A.L.A. Headquarters 
be apprised of our interest and need, and 
also that the Public Library Division of the 
U.S. Office of Education be asked to do 
what it can to compile and publish more 
statistics on county library work. It was 
reported by Miss Merrill that a county li- 
brary blank is now under consideration at 
the A.L.A. office. It was suggested that this 
be the work of a joint committee of the 
section with the Statistics Committee. 

The discussion ended with a plea that all 
members discuss freely with the new chair- 
man ideas for future meetings, the time 
these should be held, and any other matters 
important to section members. 


Mr. SHAW’s REMARKS 
Ralph R. Shaw, librarian of the U.S. De- 


partment of Agriculture Library, was then 
introduced and said: “Miss Turner has asked 
me to tell you about what we are doing in 
distributing publications to back up our 
programs, the discussion programs on de- 
mocracy in the present crisis. In the De- 
partment of Agriculture, we have had a 
series of discussion programs on democracy 
and dangers to democracy all through the 
country. We have felt strongly the lack of 
literature to back up this program in a good 
many places. We have, therefore, formed 
a committee of some twenty-three nonprofit 
publishing organizations such as the Foreign 
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Policy Association, the American Library 
Association, the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, and others. They 
formed a committee to select pamphlets that 
would fit in with these discussion programs. 
Our next step was to send packets of the 
pamphlets selected to each of our state di- 
rectors of extension so that they might talk 
them over with their discussion leaders, the 
librarians of state library commissions, 
county librarians, etc., to decide whether 
these were the best things to strengthen this 
program. We then hope to be able to get a 
grant so that we can send at least one, or 
possibly two, sets of these pamphlets to every 
county in the country.” 

Mr. Shaw was then asked where these 
packets would be placed in the counties. He 
answered, “It depends on the states, the 
library facilities, where we have public li- 
braries. The county agents will get letters 
telling about all this from their state direc- 
tors of extension, and from the extension 
service in Washington. They will be 
encouraged to use library facilities for distri- 
bution of this material where library facili- 
ties are available. Where they are not, the 
county agents will display them in their 
offices, at schools, and at discussion meetings. 
This is the first time that cooperative distri- 
bution by a group of this kind has been tried. 
It is still in a very indefinite state. It has 
reached the point where there is a packet in 
each state director of extension’s office. We 
hope it goes further.” 

He was then asked whether there is an 
official list of the pamphlets selected, so that 
if it is not possible to send the packets out, 
the pamphlets may be acquired individually. 
Mr. Shaw said, “There is no official list but 
I see no reason why you should not have a 
list of the pamphlets selected if you want it. 
The important thing is that these are not 
government publications. This is democracy 
in action, I hope. The cooperating groups 
made the selection; we will help get the 
pamphlets out where people can use them, 
if money can be found to do the job.” 

The chairman then added that the im- 
mediate job of county librarians and library 
extension workers seemed to be to persuade 
state directors of extension to let them have 
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a share in putting these pamphlets and the 
democracy in the present crisis discussions 
into practice. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: chairman, Maud E. Grill, 
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Jackson County, Mich., Library; secretary- 


treasurer, Hazel D. Laing, Stephenson 
County Library, Marinette, Wis.; direc- 
tors, Elizabeth T. Turner, Hunterdon 


County, N.J., Library, and Mrs. James G, 
Baird, Webster Parish Library, Minden, La, 
ELIZABETH T. TURNER, Chairman 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


The business meeting of the League of 
Library Commissions was held after a 
luncheon at the Women’s City Club, Bos- 
ton, June 21. There were twenty-nine 
present, representing twenty states. 

The president read the proposal for re- 
organization consisting of a constitution and 
by-laws for a Library Extension Division; 
also a similar proposal from the National 
Association of State Libraries. After con- 
siderable discussion is was voted that the 
proposal for the Library Extension Division 
be accepted and the following action was 
taken: 

Resolution passed and adopted by the 
League of Library Commissions as of their 
annual business session, requesting divi- 
sional status in the American Library Asso- 
ciation on the basis of acceptance of the 
minimum requirements and proposing a 
union with other groups similarly inter- 
ested. 

Section 1. Be it resolved by the League of 
Library Commissions as of their annual 
business session assembled at the Women’s 
City Club, Boston, on June 21, 1941, that 
this organization join with other groups, 
similarly interested, for the purpose of be- 
coming a division of the American Library 
Association. 

Section 2. Be it further resolved that the 
name of such new devision be descriptive 
of the work to be carried on by such unit. 

Section 3. Be it still further resolved that 
we hereby petition the committee on divi- 
sional relations for divisional status on the 


basis of the minimum requirements and we 
suggest the appointment by each interested 
group of one member to serve as a com- 
mittee to formulate and perfect a suitable 
constitution and by-laws for such divisional 
organization. 

It was moved that Mr. Foutts should in- 
clude laws passed up to and including July, 
1941, in his revision of American Library 
Laws. 

OFFICERS ELECTED 


The Nominating Committee reported that 
in view of the imminent reorganization the 
present officers have been asked to continue 
in office with the exception of the first vice 


president, Margaret Grant, who is no 
longer in commission work. 
The officers are: president, Hazel B. 


Warren, chief of extension division, Indiana 
State Library, Indianapolis; first vice presi- 
dent, Lena B. Nofcier, secretary, Kentucky 
Library Commission, Frankfort; second vice 
president, William P. Tucker, librarian, 
Washington State Library, Olympia; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Ruth O’Malley, executive 
secretary, Missouri Library Commission, 
Jefferson City; executive board members, 
Mrs. J. P. Dale, secretary, Oklahoma 
Library Commission, Oklahoma City; Con- 
stance Bement, director of extension divi- 
sion, Michigan State Library, 
Mrs. Bernice W. Hammond, 


Lansing; 
librarian, 


Delaware State Library Commission, Do- 

ver; and Marian Moshier, extension librar- 

ian, New York State Library, Albany. 
RutH O’MA .tey, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Trustees 


HE attendance at the various meet- 

ings of the trustees at the conference 

varied from twenty-five at some of 
the meetings to ninety-five trustees and 
guests at the luncheon on Tuesday. Sixteen 
states were represented, from as far west as 
California with the largest representation 
from the New England states. 

The first session of the division was held 
at the Hotel Statler, Monday afternoon, 
June 23, with J. J. Weadock, Jr., chairman, 
presiding. 

“Challenge to Trustees” was the title of 
the talk by Mrs. Hiram Cole Houghton, Jr., 
member, Board of Trustees, Red Oak, 
Iowa, and president, lowa Library Associ- 
ation. 


Mrs. HouGHTON’s PAPER* 


I feel that two qualities that every trustee 
should have are: the ability to work hard 
on his job, and the far vision which makes 
for wide horizons. 

“Lest ye have vision ye shall perish.” 
Certainly this vision should be ours today, 
for we truly are the alumni association of 
all libraries in America. We take the place 
at this convention of the class reunion 
groups parading, and the P.T.A. groups at 
teachers’ conventions; and ours is a mighty 
challenge these days when our democracy 
is being so threatened. A glance at Europe 
where they are burning books makes us 
realize all the more that we must distribute 
our books in greater measure; have larger, 
more efficient libraries; and more people in 
them. Wendell Willkie spoke bitterly when 
he viewed the fire-blackened ruins of Lon- 
don’s city when he was told that three 
million books had been burned, saying, “I 
thought that the burning of Paternoster 
Row, the street where books were pub- 
lished, rather symbolic. They destroyed the 
place where truth was told.” And it is 
true that when man ceases reading books, 
the voice of reason is silenced, and we 
might as well blow out the light and fight 
it out with tanks and bombs in the dark. A 
sad story was the fact that seven years after 
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the Nazis made their burning of books as 
a sign of their contempt for the things of 
the mind and of the spirit, they set in 
London, during the great raids of the year’s 
end, the greatest fire of books that the 
world has ever seen, but out of the smoul- 
dering ruins, the book men climbed to an- 
nounce defiantly, “Business as usual,” for 
publishing is more than a business. It stands 
for the right to trade freely in ideas, one 
of the infinitely precious prerogatives of a 
world slipping out from under us. Books 
can be the most powerful weapons in the 
defense of democracy if wisely chosen and 
wisely circulated. Dictators in France de- 
stroyed libraries containing ideas contrary 
to present German standards, but the 
French declare that what is in man’s mind 
cannot be destroyed, as can a book. There- 
fore books should be read and it is to the 
library that many citizens are turning for 
information that determines eventually their 
convictions. And in this great country of 
ours, the convictions of our people mean 
the course of our civilization. We are liv- 
ing in the most critical time in our national 
history. The American people must be 
prepared in heart and mind for any emer- 
gency that might arise, and intellectual and 
moral preparedness is a vital part of every 
program for national defense. We must 
create new patterns of living and encour- 
age courageous thinking which makes man 
the master of his fate. We, who are think- 
ing people, believe that even more important 
than the training in new industries, aero- 
nautic instruction, or army activities is the 
development of an enlightened citizenship 
which is the government’s first line of de- 
fense. Without the support of our people, 
our government cannot survive and will 
vanish from our continent as it has vanished 
from so many other countries in the world 
today. 

The library must put first things first. Its 
responsibility for creating public opinion is 
tremendous. The public library is one of the 
finest manifestations of American democ- 
racy. Let us make it a major instrument in 
protecting that which produced it. We as 
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trustees have been chosen because we are 
conscientious citizens, eager to serve the li- 
brary and the public with highest efficiency. 
The library is to the adult citizen what the 
college hall is to the student. We have at 
last learned that education does not cease 
with the graduation from high school or 
college, but is a constant process going on 
from the cradle to the grave. Of the 
seventy-nine million adults in America today, 
sixty-two million never graduated from high 
school and thirty-two million never gradu- 
ated from junior high. 

Never in the history of our country has 
there been such need for sane thinking and 
calm deliberations. We are attacked with 
enemies from within and without. Propa- 
ganda is everywhere. Our democracy is 
being ridiculed, undermined, belittled, and 
scorned. Walter Lippmann says, “The 
future of the people hangs in a balance; it 
hangs upon the valor and the fortitude, the 
lucidity and the genius, the invention and 
the work, the weapons and the sacrifices, the 
conviction and the conscience of peoples and 
their leaders.”’ You, as trustees of libraries 
in America, are leaders. You are the 
stabilizers of public opinion in your com- 
munity. 

We, as trustees, want to congratulate 
the A.L.A. on the wonderful ways they have 
cooperated in the program for national de- 
fense. This has been a great step forward, 
not only with the helpful book lists which 
have been edited in every line of work, but 
this service has also placed emphasis on the 
practical value of books in the defense of 
democracy. If nonessentials are to go, the 
library must prove its  indispensability. 
Therefore the library has a vitally im- 
portant role, and it will fare accordingly in 
direct ratio to its value to the community. 

There are three major areas of activity 
in which the library can have a definite 
practical role: 

(1) We must aid in national defense. In 


its reference departments, librarians are 
helping unskilled laborers prepare them- 
al t 


selves, skilled workers prepare themselves 
for greater responsibilities, engineers re- 
educate themselves for defense activities, 
designers of airplanes, autos, tanks, guns, 
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and ships to get help. Research workers in 
science and industry are busy in libraries; 
and farm workers are reading busily trying 
to adjust themselves to new economic condi- 
tions. There are also many who are taking 
refresher courses who are eager for further 
knowledge of the work they are in. So 
books have three main functions for these 
men who are taking an actual part in na- 
tional defense. 

These act as tools; as manuals and texts; 
and give men proper reading habits. 

(2) Libraries must help mankind to un- 
derstand the meaning of present events. 
The social and intellectual unrest growing 
out of the present world situation may lead 
to confusion and despair, or it may lead to 
a renaissance of critical inquiry and con- 
structive thinking. Whether the result will 
be the one or the other will depend on the 
ability of the library and other agencies of 
enlightenment to adapt their services to 
present needs. Even when a reader wants 
books of escape, the librarian can discreetly 
direct that person’s reading to subjects 
emphasizing the need for tolerance, the 
necessity for freedom of speech, concepts 
of world citizenship, and the responsibility 
for readjustments to a new intellectual 
order. All that step over the threshold 
must be not only exposed to the principles, 
history, and fundamentals of our democracy. 

(3) We should help maintain citizen 
morale during these trying times. The 
Cleveland Public Library has set up a spe- 
cial service in its vestibule with illuminated 
signs: “Read to Understand” and “A Man’s 
Judgment Is No Better Than His Informa- 
tion.” Librarians are interested in how it 
comes that with all our educational and 
religious institutions that we have made 
such a mess of things, and why the fit are 
becoming increasingly outnumbered by the 
unfit. There must be a rededication of man 
to the higher things of living. 


Library trustees, our challenge is a ring- 
ing, stirring one and we should answer it 
with all our energy, foresight, and vision. 
We are the curators of the halls of learning 
We must do our 
work well, preparing big people for big 
jobs, remembering what Father Flanagan 


of the American citizens. 
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TRUSTEES 


said in Men of Boy’s Town, “This is not 
an easy world. The doubting, the weak, 
and the coddled will fail, but the strong will 
win.” 

* * 


Tuesday morning there were three sec- 
tion meetings of the Trustees Division. 


LARGE LIBRARIES SECTION 
Ralph T. Hale, Winchester, Mass., pre- 


sided at the section meeting of trustees of 
large libraries. The topic for discussion 
was the tendency of the library to provide 
educational and community service other 
than the lending of books. Mrs. Philip 
Sidney Smith, Washington, D.C., Mrs. 
Bernard T. Williams, Hartford, Conn., 
Harold J. Baily, Brooklyn, and Phillips 
Bradley, Jamaica, N.Y., told what their 
libraries were doing to promote wider li- 
brary participation in community activities. 
Lively discussion followed the papers. The 
meeting adjourned at twelve o'clock. 


MepiuMm Sizep LIBRARIES SECTION 


At the section meeting of trustees of 
medium sized libraries, three Connecticut 
trustees, Julia B. Mead, Greenwich, Julia 
H. Doyle, Thompsonville, and Jennie 
Loomis, Windsor, participated in a sym- 
posium on the library and community 
relationships. Mrs. Grinnell Willis, Mor- 
ristown, N.J., presided and reports a very 
interesting discussion by trustees in attend- 
ance. 


Town AND VILLAGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


An enthusiastic meeting of the trustees of 
town and village libraries was called to- 
gether by Stacy B. Southworth, chairman 
of the Massachusetts Public Library Com- 
missioners. “The topic under discussion was 
the library as the center of community 
activity, and the opportunities for stimulat- 
ing a wider range of reading on the part 
of the youth of these towns. 

The discussion was led by Harry A. 
Merson, superintendent of schools and 
chairman of the board of library trustees of 
Ipswich, Mass., and W. E. Sedgwick, 
chairman of the Stockbridge, Mass., board 
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of library trustees. Welles Eddy, trustee of 
the library at Newington, Conn., was 
unable to be present, but he sent an interest- 
ing paper on the work that is being carried 
on in the Newington library, which was 
read by the chairman of the board. All 
these speakers called attention to the several 
group activities that were focused in these 
library centers. It was evident that earnest 
efforts were being made to make these vil- 
lage libraries community reading clubs. Mr. 
Sedgwick presented some of the difficulties 
which librarians faced in inculcating library 
manners and in appealing to the youth to 
enlarge their scope of reading. 

The discussion was vigorously followed 
up by a number of trustees of village li- 
braries in Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
Colorado. 

Certified reading lists and the helpful use 
of certificates of honor for reading were 
discussed. Constructive suggestions were 
offered in meeting problems of petty disci- 
pline in library service by the arrangement 
some libraries have of having the librarian 
quartered in the center of the main reading 
room, overlooking the adjacent rooms. 

The problem of defacement of books was 
carefully considered, and helpful suggestions 
were offered by way of correcting this 
detriment to libraries and library service. 
It was stressed that the quicker the physical 
books wore out in legitimate service the 
better. 

The point of view was stressed that a 
function of the village library was “to 
make readers of nonreaders, to create and 
stimulate the desire for good reading, to 
bring book and reader together, and to offer 
every facility for finding and using books 
with ease and in comfort.” “Books without 
readers,’ one speaker commented, “are no 
more worthy to be called a library, than are 
readers without books.” 

The chairman of the board emphasized the 
need of focusing the attention of the mem- 
bers of the state legislatures on the urgency 
of making larger state appropriations for 
the purchase and distribution of books. 
This point of view was heartily endorsed 
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by the trustees in attendance. In the final 
minutes of the discussion, regional library 
service was briefly touched on, and the 
advantages that had come to some com- 
munities of Massachusetts in this type of 
library service were mentioned. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:30 A.M. 


oe 2 


The sections convened at one o’clock for 
luncheon in the Hotel Statler. Milton E. 
Lord, director, Boston Public Library, was 
the principal speaker. He discussed the role 
of a library in a democratic society. Among 
the guests were President Culver, President- 
Elect Brown, Herbert M. Cashmore, librar- 
ian, Birmingham, England, City Library, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Marcus, Montclair, 
N.J., and Rush Burton, Lavonia, Ga. 

Mr. Marcus and Mr. Burton, the trus- 
tees elected by the Jury on Citation for 
Trustees to receive the awards for 1941, 
spoke briefly. 

Following the luncheon the last session 
of the division was held. At this meeting, 
William T. Polk, Warrenton, N.C., pre- 
sided. He introduced Arthur W. Peach, 
member, Vermont Library Commission, who 
discussed the responsibilities and oppor- 
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tunities of the layman in promoting library 
development. E. Louise Jones, library ad- 
visor, Massachusetts Division of Public 
Libraries, described and showed colored 
moving pictures which illustrated graphi- 
cally her remarks about the recent develop- 
ment in Massachusetts. 

Many questions from the floor were 
directed to Dr. Peach and Miss Jones and 
a great deal of interest was evidenced in 
ways and means of developing and extending 
library services in the states represented 
by the trustees present. 

Ralph T. Hale, second vice president, 
invited and was host to the trustees at a 
most delightful tea at the Boston Authors 
Club on Monday afternoon. E. F. Payne, 
author of Dickens’ Days in Boston, enter- 
tained the guests by drawing colored 
sketches of characters from Dickens’ novels 
and presenting in the language of Dickens 
the most delightful bits from his novels to 
further amplify the characters. Mr. 


Payne’s period costume added greatly to the 
affair. 
Before and after the talk a trio of musi- 
cians entertained the guests. 
Mary C. Knaus (Mrs. 


Secretary-Treasurer 


JEORGE H.) 
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Sections, Boards, Committees, and Round 


Tables 
Adult Education Round Table 


HE Adult Education Round Table 

under the chairmanship of Sigrid A. 

Edge, School of Library Science, Sim- 
mons College, Boston, held four sessions 
jointly with other round tables and commit- 
tees. 

(1) Saturday morning June 21 with the 
Order and Book Selection Round Table 
(See pages 123-28.) 

(2) Saturday evening June 21 with Insti- 
tution Libraries Committee. 

(3) Tuesday afternoon June 24 with 
Round Table on Work with the Foreign 
Born (See pages 157-59.) 

(4) Wednesday morning June 25 with 
Small Libraries Round Table (See pages 
151-52.) 

In addition, the Adult Education Round 
Table sponsored two informal meetings, one 
devoted to the interests of labor, and one to 
the problem of readability. 


Workers’ EDUCATION AND THE 
LIBRARY 


Ruth Shapiro, head of group service of the 
Milwaukee Public Library, was chairman of 
a meeting on Friday evening at which closer 
cooperation between the library and agen- 
cies furthering workers’ education was con- 
sidered. About sixty people were present 
including librarians, workers, educators, and 
representatives of educational programs of 
labor organizations. Mrs. Frances Bau- 
mann, of the Legler Regional Branch of the 
Chicago Public Library, told of her work 
with labor unions. Rose Sullivan, of the 
Massachusetts State Federation of Labor, 
emphasized the need of many small new 
labor organizations working closely with 
libraries for reference service in preparing 
for negotiations. The director of the Amer- 
ican Labor Education Service, Eleanor Coit, 
spoke more generally of workers’ education 
and the library’s contribution to it, empha- 
sizing that in order to make a worthwhile 
contribution, libraries must understand and 


serve labor’s purposes and take the library 
to the union hall. 


READABILITY 


Miriam D. Tompkins, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York 
City, presided at the second informal meet- 
ing Saturday afternoon, where findings were 
presented of the survey conducted by the 
Readability Laboratory in cooperation with 
about seventy-five libraries throughout the 
country. The purpose of the survey was to 
test the value of the People’s Library books 
to library patrons. Catherine Cartwright of 
the laboratory summarized the 1558 returned 
questionnaires by means of a series of charts, 
representing the relationship between the age, 
sex, education, and occupation of the readers 
and their enjoyment of the books. Although 
many conflicting ideas were expressed, in 
general it was evident that the books have 
filled a great need. Readers liked the books, 
and over 72 per cent suggested other subjects 
to be treated similarly. It was also evident 
that libraries must develop definite tech- 
niques for pushing these books if they are to 
reach the people for whom they are intended. 

James Clark, also of the Readability Lab- 
oratory, explained the various approaches 
toward an understanding of readability 
which have been evolved in the laboratory, 
and described a bibliography of books ana- 
lyzed according to these concepts of read- 
ability. No formula for judging readability 
has been discovered but books are considered 
from three angles: first, what the book can 
do for the reader, second, how much work 
it will mean, and third, how much fun it 
will be. The purpose of this bibliography 
is to provide mass reading guidance, a serv- 
ice which has up to now been in the “craft” 
stage. The hope was expressed that such an 
analysis of the content of books, from the 
reader's point of view, will be one way of 
carrying through Lyman Bryson’s challenge 
to librarians in the Saturday morning meet- 
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ing (see pages P-125-28) to become effective 
educators of adults in their own unique role 
as book selectors. 

The meeting expressed enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the idea, and discussion followed 
as to means for continuing this service, and 
making it available to librarians everywhere. 


Aputt EpuCATION—GENERAL MEETING 


At the Saturday evening meeting, which 
was built around the idea of broadening the 
base of educational service to the community, 
the first speaker, Austin H. MacCormick, 
executive director of the Osborne Associa- 
tion, New York City, told what is being done 
in irrigating that educational desert—the 
prisons of our country. He said that people 
in prison must be given education that will 
broaden their lives and teach them to live 
more cooperatively, and that the most impor- 
tant single agency in such a program is the 
library. 

* * * 

The second speaker, Leslie E. Brown, di- 
rector of the Community School for Adults 
of the Lincoln Library, Springfield, Ill., spoke 
on the topic “Marriage of the Library and an 
Adult Community School.” 


Mr. Brown’s Paper* 

The uniting of the Lincoln Library and 
the Community School for Adults was just 
an ordinary wedding such as any community 
could carry out with profit both to the li- 
brary and the community. 

The Springfield Community School follows 
the general pattern of any community school. 
In our case a large group of classes is pre- 
sented on ten consecutive Monday evenings. 
The classes carry no credit, have no exami- 
nations, and no prerequisites for entrance. 
About 95 per cent of the students pay a fee 
of two or three dollars per course which 
yields a sum sufficient for the payment of all 
class leaders. The overhead expense of ad- 
ministration and supplies is borne jointly by 
the library and one or two private individ- 
uals. Students reflect a broad cross section 
of the community. They represent over one 
hundred vocations and range in age from 
sixteen to eighty-eight years. Two thirds of 
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the group are women. The average student 
has had a year or two of college. 

Local high school teachers compose about 
one half of the class leaders, nearby college 
instructors about one fourth, and the re- 
mainder are drawn from local business and 
professional people. Most of the classes are 
held in the central high school building. The 
school has functioned for three terms, en- 
rolling 762 individuals the first term, 1122 
in the fall of 1940, and 798 in the spring 
term just closed. 

From this brief description of the school 
and its workings, may I turn to three con- 
siderations which have recurred most fre- 
quently in discussions about it. The first 
has to do with the relation of the school to 
the rest of the library program, the second 
with the relation of the school to the com- 
munity, and as a third point I should like to 
analyze some of the philosophy behind the 
undertaking. 

First, what devices were used at the school 
to increase the awareness and use of the 
library? How has the community school 
affected the rest of the library program? 
Have a book lender, readers’ adviser, and 
other services at the library been meshed 
with the school? Has the school affected 
book circulation ? 

Many of the reading promotion devices 
used are the customary ones. Class leaders 
in most cases prepared a list of books related 
to the contents of the course as they origi- 
nally planned it. Our reference librarian 
checked this list against available material 
and added or substituted titles which in her 
judgment would strengthen it. Then, I, 
in that sublime confidence which came from 
knowing neither the details of the course nor 
the books in question, selected those which I 
thought would most likely be chosen by the 
students. These mimeographed lists were 
distributed in the classes with brief descrip- 
tive comments by the teachers. 

On several evenings we took five or six 
selected volumes into the classroom where 
the instructor described each book to the 
class, quoted brief excerpts from it, gave his 
own personal comment, and sometimes men- 
tioned a reviewer's note. 

From time to time on two bulletin boards 
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facing the main entrance in the high school 
we arranged attractive exhibits of book 
covers, reading lists, or posters all of which 
brought requests to the library for specific 
books. 

Within the library itself we set up special 
seven-day collections for six of the classes. 
From these special collections one fact 
emerged—that the simple concise books were 
most used despite the fact that 82 per cent 
of our students were high school graduates 
and 27 per cent were college graduates. 

How has the community school influenced 
library circulation? We do not know. So 
many variables affect the total circulation 
that to appraise statistically the influence of 
a single factor such as these classes would 
be an impossible task. 

Three observations related to circulation 
may be noted, however: 

First, the library staff has had many re- 
quests for books for specific classes. 

Second, during the first ten-week term 
there was a greater number of new bor- 
rowers registered than in the corresponding 
ten weeks of the previous year, many of 
whom were students in the school. 

Third, in January, 1941, we had a very 
great increase in circulation over January of 
the preceding year—but what percentage of 
this increase, if any, can be credited to the 
school we cannot measure. 

One other tangible result has been a great 
demand for personal counseling. The pub- 
licity attendant to the whole venture has 
brought to my desk many people, young and 
old, seeking advice, suggestions, and help 
about education, homes, jobs, and reading. 

Concerning the second point—relation to 
the community, general plans for the school 
were developed in conference with a great 
many individuals and with representatives 
from the agencies which were already con- 
ducting adult education programs. At first 
these agencies, partly through a spirit of co- 
operation and partly through the desire to be 
relieved of the jobs of promoting their own 
work, were tempted to drop their classes. 
Some of them did so but have gradually re- 
sumed them again and I anticipate that next 


fall all will offer more opportunities than 
before. 


The board of education, at first skeptical 
and dubious, regarding adult education as a 
most difficult stepchild, did grant us the use 
of the buildings—but largely on the basis of 
personal friendship. Now their unqualified 
recognition of the school as a vital extension 
of community education has led to their 
willingness to employ me and certain eligible 
teachers under a program to make voca- 
tional funds available in the financing of the 
school. 

A course in automobile driving conducted 
in cooperation with the W.P.A. brought the 
library to the attention of the police depart- 
ment, the chamber of commerce safety coun- 
cil, the state highway department, the local 
automobile dealers association, and the local 
insurance underwriters. The fact that the 
library is serving people in ways other than 
lending books gives it a definite voice in the 
community. 

Local industries and businesses have been 
most cooperative in distributing advertising 
material and in calling organization meet- 
ings at which I could present information 
about the school. 

Turning to the third question—Why 
should a library initiate such a program? 
One answer is, why not? I believe the time 
is here when librarians must wage a vital 
aggressive educational campaign for adults 
or prove conclusively why they should not. 

Other answers delve deeply into our con- 
ception of the functions and purpose of a 
library. The discussion at this point stems 
from the question, is the library a collector, 
preserver, and storehouse for the written 
word or is it the purveyer of the hope, the 
thinking, the inspiration, and the knowledge 
which has been prepared for us lastingly in 
black on white? 

This is not an either-or question. It is 
rather quite reasonable to expect that certain 
libraries will be almost exclusively store- 
houses, preservers, collectors. But what of 
the ordinary public library out on the social 
frontier where men and women are in daily 
struggle with ideas, forces, and activities 
that are either to engulf them or to lift them 
to new heights? To me the answer is clear- 
cut—just to the extent that a library conveys 
the ideas within its books to the community, 
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whether firsthand or through a teacher’s 
interpretation, to that extent will it be able 
to justify itself. 

On library shelves today rests the poten- 
tial which can shape a better world than any 
we have known. The gap between those 
library shelves and the actions of man is the 
chasm we must bridge in order to release 
that potential. We must tackle that job by 
every means at our disposal. Is not one way 
to bridge this chasm the organizing of 
groups, classes, forums, institutes, where 
some who have read—who have been fired 
and guided by recorded thought—may pass 
along the inspiration and ideas which they 
have received—may stimulate analysis, inter- 
pretation, and definition? 

By questionnaire last fall we found that 
we had reached through our classes a group 
of people of whom 41 per cent did not use 
the library, 23 per cent used it once or twice 
a year, 30 per cent used it once or twice a 
month, and only 10 per cent used it weekly. 
For 64 per cent who use the library little or 
not at all, the school has unquestionably been 
a stimulus to intellectual growth. It was 
Alvin Johnson who said, “Many adults re- 
quire the stimulus of group activity to spur 
them on to intellectual growth.” Of the 
soundness of this point there can be no 
question. Therefore, it seems a very reason- 
able conclusion that the library has a definite 
responsibility to conduct—or cause to be con- 
ducted—as many group activities as its fi- 
nances and personnel will permit. 


Mr. BEALS’ PAPER 


The third speaker at this meeting, Ralph 
A. Beals, assistant librarian of the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia, talked 
on “Education, Teaching, and Librarianship.” 
Mr. Beals brought out the differentiation be- 
tween teaching and education. They are far 
from being the same thing. Education is a 
much broader term which includes librarian- 
ship and the educational work of such re- 
lated institutions as museums. The library 


in order to carry out its objectives for the 
education of adults may use techniques that 
it has adapted from teaching methods. These 
may well include the sponsoring of adult 
schools and services to other groups. Gifted 
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librarians have successfully transformed the 
tutorial method of teaching into a unique 
library function, that of readers’ advisory 
service. 

But if the library is to make the real 
and lasting contribution to adult education 
which is expected of it, it must succeed in 
purveying the essential tools of its craft, 
books. Mere belief in adult education will 
not be of much help unless accompanied by 
new methods of display and new skills that 
actually get books to the people that should 
have them. 

Washington feels that an important ad- 
vance in the library’s program of adult 
education is to be made in terms of tra- 
ditional librarianship—in short, through the 
selection, arrangement, and interpretation of 


books. In their view, there is need for a 
practical demonstration in_ librarianship 
directly comparable to the studies and 


demonstrations in curriculum construction 
that have proved valuable in the field of 
teaching. Teachers have made great strides 
in adjusting particular courses of study to 
the peculiar need of particular clienteles. 
There is good reason to believe that the 
printed materials of a library could be 
studied and arranged with equally fruitful 
results. 

Librarians have been thinking around 
the idea of displaying books in related groups 
for many years. The germs of the idea were 
in the Standard Library at Providence, in 
Cleveland’s Popular Library, and in the 
browsing rooms of other libraries. On the 
whole we have not progressed very far; 
perhaps the schools have been more alive to 
changes in clientele than have libraries. 

The proposed new public library building 
in Washington will accept the challenge to 
try new methods. In the huge building that 
will cover an entire city block, it faces the 
problem of arranging books to tempt a max- 
imum of readers. 

As a partial answer to this problem the 
Washington public library has studied the 
areas of adult interests with a plan for 
grouping books on related subjects in a 
centrally-located place where they will at- 
tract readers. For example, one large area of 
interest would be the home. This would 
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include books on the family as a social 
structure, with allied interests i1. marriage, 
divorce, and sex education; the house, its 
architecture and upkeep; interests outside 
the house such as gardening; child training 
and child psychology; home management; 
clothing, interior decoration, and consumer 
education. 

With the usual classification our libraries 
have today a grouping of areas of interests 
such as described above will be difficult but 
not impossible, and this regrouping of books 
coupled with new display methods may be 
the path libraries must take in order to 


secure their rightful and unique place in the 
role of educators of adults. 


Orricers ELECTED 

The Nominating Committee composed of 
Miriam D. Tompkins and Ralph Ulveling, 
chairman, presented the following commit- 
tee to serve for 1942: Hazel Medway, 
Milwaukee Public Library; Elsie Gordon, 
Detroit Public Library, secretary; William 
A. Lamb, Wisconsin Library Commission, 
Madison; Jennie Schragge, Wisconsin Li- 

brary Commission, Madison, chairman. 
Leona Durkgs, Secretary 


cArchives and Libraries (Committee 


HE Committee on Archives and 
Libraries held its meeting on Satur- 
day morning, June 21. Arthur 
Harrison Cole, Baker Library, Harvard 
Business School, Cambridge, Mass., pre- 
sided. 
Mr. Lacy’s PAPER 
Dan Lacy, consultant for the Historical 
Records Survey Projects, spoke on “The 
Historical Records Survey and the Librar- 
ian.” He told of the progress of the His- 
torical Records Survey, stressing the work 
done since the last report made at the 
Cincinnati meeting of the Archives and 
Libraries Committee. The survey has re- 
duced the amount of material relating to 
county government in the inventories of 
county archives and has prepared for each 
state a key volume on county governments. 
Circulars have been issued attempting to 
consolidate, systematize, and simplify the 
editorial instructions of the survey. Wher- 
ever possible, editing of the publications 
has been decentralized so that the pro- 
duction of state and county records could 
be more speedily carried through. Calen- 
dars of the manuscripts are no longer being 
Prepared to any great extent and instead 
lists and catalogs are being prepared for 
important collections. Another change in 
the general policy of the survey is described 
in Mr. McMurtrie’s paper on the imprints 
inventory. 
Mr. Lacy said that the past year has been 


the most productive in the history of the 
survey so that the present total of pub- 
lished inventories of county archives is 504. 
Eighty-two other inventories are in process 
of publication and others are being released 
in unpublished forms. Eleven inventories 
of state archives have been published and 
eleven others are in process of publication. 
The most decided increases in the entire 
survey have occurred in the field of church 
archives and manuscripts, the number hav- 
ing jumped from thirty to eighty. State 
guides to manuscript depositories have been 
published for fourteen states and approved 
for six others. 

Mr. Lacy spoke of other special projects 
of the survey including the Annotated Bibli- 
ography of American History, the Atlas of 
Congressional Roll Calls, the Bibliography 
of American Literature, the Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents, 1898-1938, and 
the Executive Order Index. 

The publications of the survey now num- 
ber 1337, of which 481 have been published 
since the Cincinnati meeting. Mr. Lacy 
continued with a short discussion of the 
cutting down of the appropriations for this 
work and said that it is anticipated that 
even more drastic reductions of the re- 
sources of the Historical Records Survey 
will go into effect. He told of the work 
the survey had done which had proved of 
assistance in the national defense program. 

Plans for a survey of the existing records 
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of state, local, and semipublic defense 
activities in the World War are now being 
made. The most important of the defense 
assignments so far has been the nationwide 
inventory of civilian organizations available 
for participation on programs of the Office 
for Civilian Defense. Work is now being 
carried on to survey the available space for 
storage of the most valuable holdings of 
libraries, archives, galleries, and museums. 

Mr. Lacy concluded by calling attention 
to the great value of the records being 
discovered and preserved by the survey to 
historians, sociologists, economists, etc. He 
called attention to the fact that tasks set 
for the survey have hardly more than begun, 
and that the “central part in the develop- 
ment of this broader science of documenta- 
tion must be played by libraries, for cen- 
turies the guides and the repositories for 
written lore.” 

x * Ok 


Douglas C. McMurtrie, national editor 
of the American Imprints Inventory of the 
Historical Records Survey, read a paper on 
“The Completion of the Inventory of 
American Imprints.” Mr. McMurtrie’s 
paper follows: 


Mr. McMurtrir’s PApEr* 


The title assigned for this talk by Dr. 
Kuhlman sounds a trifle ambitious. The 
reason for this statement is that the Ameri- 
can Imprints Inventory set for itself, at the 
inception of its program, the objective of 
recording the issues of the American press 
during the “pioneer” periods of the re- 
spective states. This objective was then 
believed to be within reasonable possibilities 
of achievement. The present situation, 
which I have today to report to you, shows 
that we are within striking distance of 
achieving that goal. 

It was later urged on the then national 
director of the Historical Records Survey, 
Luther H. Evans, that if the inventory work- 
ers were to winnow through the card cata- 
logs and examine the uncataloged holdings 
of thousands of libraries throughout the 


* Abridged. 


country, it would be only common sense to 
have them record, not only the titles of the 
early period, but also the titles of all books, 
pamphlets, and broadsides printed before 
Frederick Leypoldt began publication of his 
United States Catalog. So the period, the 
output of which was to be recorded, was 
extended through 1876 for all states, and 
through 1890 for eight states in the Rocky 
Mountain area, where the printing press got 
a late start. 

This extension represented, for example, 
the further record of imprints for the years 
1821-76 in Massachusetts, for 1841-76 in 
Ohio, for 1851-76 in Missouri, and for 
1877-90 in Colorado. 

The added volume of titles was most 
consequential, of course, in the eastern 
states, covering as it did the printing and 
publishing activities of cities like New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia for fifty-six years. 

Because of vigorous prosecution of field 
work over a period of four years, a reason- 
ably complete record of the printing of the 
United States through the extended date 
limits is now in our files. But it must be 
frankly admitted that the editing and 
issuing of lists of imprints for the years 
embraced within the extension represents 
a vast job which has not yet been under- 
taken. Its completion will require a num- 
ber of years, but I have no doubt that a 
full record of the activities of the American 
press will be regarded as so desirable that 
ways and means will be found to complete 
it. 

Imprints of the Pioneer Period 

A total of seven and a half million title 
slips have been sent in from the field, 
representing work in thousands of American 
libraries. At the peak of our activity, we 
often received during a single month a 
quarter million slips for filing. ‘The present 
field product is quite steady at one hundred 
thousand title slips per month. Sorting of 
these by state, city, and date of printing, 
and filing in the resulting classification is 
strictly up to date. This filing covers all 
states, for the extended date limits. 

It will be realized, therefore, that the 
American Imprints Inventory maintains at 
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the office of the Illinois Historical Records 
Survey at 433 E. Erie St., Chicago, a union 
imprint catalog of the holdings of American 
libraries within its specified date limits. This 
catalog is and can be a highly useful tool for 
scholars in all fields. It is open for con- 
sultation to qualified students, upon official 
approval of their prior application to use it. 
The building up of this catalog goes a long 
way toward accomplishment of our primary 
objective. The next requirement is to com- 
plete it, and make the material more widely 
and more conveniently accessible. 


Percentage of Field Work Completed 

Before discussing the issue of imprints 
lists, the degree of completeness of the field 
work in reporting titles may be of interest. 
The percentage of library holdings within 
a state which have been covered varies 
widely, according to available quotas of 
personnel, sponsors’ contributions, and local 
interest. 

Utah, Florida, and Nevada report com- 
plete coverage and have discontinued field 
work. Three other states have virtually 
completed their work. Louisiana reporting 
99 per cent, Nebraska 98 per cent, and 
Ohio 95 per cent, at the date of their last 
reports. 

Completion percentages between 80 and 
go are reported by Alabama, Arizona, 
Northern California, Iowa, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. Most of the other 
states show a comfortable majority of work 
completed. Three important eastern states, 
New York, Connecticut, and Maine show 
percentages as low as 25 but they are 
exceptions to the rule, and every effort is 
being made to effect more adequate cov- 
erage. 

It is difficult to establish a percentage of 
field work completed for the entire country, 
but we venture an estimate of at least 70 
per cent. 

We must keep in mind that a 90 per 
cent coverage of depositories within an area 
must mean something approaching a 97 
per cent record of different titles in the 
depositories of that area. And, except for 


the most strictly local material, titles which 
are not reported from one state stand a good 
chance of having been reported from an- 
other. This brings up another question— 
as to how many different titles are repre- 
sented by the slips in our files. Many 
librarians who have watched our people 
at work have been worried about the “tre- 
mendous duplication” of titles, believing 
that we would “find about the same books 
in every library.” 

This might well be the case if we were 
dealing with current fiction. But with a 
terminal date for most of the country of 
1876, the centennial year, we find a far 
different situation. In the lists of early 
imprints which we have already edited, we 
find an average of three title slips sent in 
for each book or pamphlet. On the later 
imprints of a large city like New York, we 
find an average of about ten slips per title. 
The average for our entire file we estimate 
at five slips per title. 

This would mean that we now have 
record of a million and a half different 
issues of the American press through 1876. 
We can get a graphic picture of what this 
means in the record of imprints by cal- 
culating that the total amounts to over 
forty times the number of titles recorded 
in the twelve stout volumes of Charles 
Evans’ American Bibliography. 


Lists Already Published 


Seventeen publications have been edited 
in the national editorial office of the in- 
ventory and been issued by the Illinois state 
office or other state offices of the Historical 
Records Survey. Of these, fifteen were in 
our numbered series of check lists, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Missouri, 1808-50 (694 titles); 2. 
Minnesota, 1849-65 (640 titles); 3. Ari- 
zona, 1860-90 (161 titles); 4. Chicago, 
1851-71 (1880 titles); 5. Kentucky, 1787- 
1810 (379 titles); 6. Kentucky, 1811-20 
(408 + 21 titles); 7. Nevada, 1859-90 
(520 titles); 8. Alabama, 1807-40 (345 
titles); 9. New Jersey, 1784-1800 (501 
titles); 10. Kansas, 1854-76 (1594 + 424 
titles); 11. Kellogg Collection of “Patent 
Inside” Newspapers of 1876; 12. Sag Har- 
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hor, N.Y., 1791-1820 (46 titles) ; 13. Idaho, 
1839-90 (171 titles); 14. West Virginia, 
1791-1830 (106 titles); 15. Iowa, 1838-60 
(195 titles). 

Working in so many libraries necessitated 
a vast extension of the list of library loca- 
tion symbols set up by the Union Catalog 
of the Library of Congress. With the co- 
operation of George A. Schwegmann, Jr., 
director of the Union Catalog, symbols 
were assigned for almost ten thousand 
American libraries, and a list of these sym- 
bols was mimeographed by the Louisiana 
Historical Records Survey, using materials 
contributed for the purpose by the Hill 
Memorial Library of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. A supplement comprising additions 
to and corrections of this list was later 
issued under the same auspices. 

There was also prepared, as an aid in 
identifying the period of undated titles, a 
“Hand List of American Publishers, 1876- 
1900” which was compiled and mimeo- 
graphed in the Illinois office. This list was 
avowedly tentative, and will be revised in 
the light of later findings and experience. 

The check list of Ohio imprints for the 
period of 1796-1820 has been compiled by 
the national editorial office and is now being 
mimeographed by our Ohio office, and a list 
of Tennessee imprints of the period 1793- 
1840 in Tennessee libraries has been com- 
piled and is now being mimeographed by 
the imprints section of our Tennessee state 
office. 

Lists, the editing of which has been 
almost completed by our national editorial 
office, include Rhode Island for the eight- 
eenth century, Michigan through 1837, 
Tennessee through 1840, Utah through 
1890, and a supplement to our Nevada list 
through 1890. Preliminary editorial work 
has been done for many other states. 

Also practically completed editorially are 
lists of imprints for a number of upstate 
New York cities, including Batavia, Albany, 
Buffalo, Utica, Syracuse, and Rochester. 


Local Editorial Work 


The obvious desire of the Work Projects 
Administration to place as much of its 
personnel and resources as can usefully be 
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employed at the service of national defense 
efforts, has resulted in imposing a voluntary 
limitation on the amount of editorial work 
which could be done by our national editorial 
office in Chicago. Ingenuity being the 
mother of invention, and a number of the 
state offices of the Historical Records Sur- 
vey having available editorial personnel 
competent to compile lists of local imprints, 
a decentralization of editing was begun. 
Slips for the imprints of an individual state 
which had been assembled in the Chicago 
files were shipped to that state. It now 
appears that this local editing will make 
possible the completion and publication of 
many lists which could not otherwise be as 
expeditiously handled. 

At the present time such local editing is in 
progress in Louisiana, Texas, Massachu- 
setts, Northern California, Nebraska, Ten- 
nessee, South Dakota, Oregon, Alabama, 
and Wisconsin. Kansas is editing a sup- 
plement to the already published list of 
Kansas imprints. 


Simplification of Form 

The lists of imprints already published 
will be found, we believe, to measure up to 
excellent standards of bibliographical style 
and accuracy. With the present limitations 
on editorial work it was deemed best by 
Sargent B. Child, national director of the 
Historical Records Survey, and his associ- 
ates to sacrifice some uniformity of record 
and some niceties of bibliographical style, 
to the need of historians, librarians, and 
scholars, for as adequate a record as pos- 
sible of the imprints in our central file. In 
addition, some simplification in editorial 
procedure was rendered expedient by the 
decentralization of editorial work, and its 
current prosecution in a number of state 
units. 

In consequence, we have abandoned, for 
the present, the effort to compile any new 
lists in what we called “Style A,” which 
included line endings, details of rules and 
ornaments on title pages, both dimensions, 
and full collations. A new manual of edi- 


torial instructions has been prepared in 
typewritten form and will shortly be revised 
and mimeographed. 
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The aim of this manual is to make pos- 
sible the production of useful short-title 
lists at the maximum speed consistent with 
accuracy. It is felt that we know of the 
existence and location of so many source 
materials on myriad subjects that we should 
make them and their locations known, even 
by short titles, as widely as possible. 


Cooperation with Union Catalog 


One of the valuable by-products of our 
work is our cooperation with the Union 
Catalog of the Library of Congress. Copies 
of all edited titles, with note of locations 
reported, are sent to that catalog for check- 
ing. Titles not already in the Union 
Catalog are retained and filed. The slips 
for titles already recorded are returned to 
us, with notation of any additional loca- 
tions which that catalog discloses. 

One of the important points regarding this 
cooperation is that the Union Catalog thus 
receives record of the significant American 
materials in thousands of libraries which 
are not otherwise represented in that cata- 
log. 

Cooperation by Librarians 

Without the hearty cooperation by librar- 
ians which has been so generously extended 
us in thousands of depositories, we could 
never have assembled the record—now ap- 
proaching comprehensive coverage—of the 
early issues of the American press. On be- 
half of the authorities of the W.P.A.’s 


Historical Records Survey, I desire to as- 


Art Reference 


HE annual meeting of the Art Refer- 

ence Round Table was held Satur- 

day morning, June 21, at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. Ruth V. Cook, 
Harvard Architectural Library, presided. 


Mr. Epcetu’s PAPER 


After her opening remarks, the chairman 
introduced the first speaker, George H. 
Edgell, director of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. In introducing his subject, “Loan 
Exhibitions,” the speaker said that exhibi- 
tions were an interesting yet baffling prob- 
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sure you of our cordial appreciation of this 
hearty cooperation, and bespeak its con- 
tinuance until the remaining portion of our 
field work is completed. 

In reciprocation, however, I venture to 
believe that we are placing in the hands of 
the librarians and users of libraries a biblio- 
graphical tool which will become increas- 
ingly useful as the years go on, and will 
contribute in no small way to widening the 
source materials for every aspect of Ameri- 
can history, no matter how specialized that 
aspect may be. 

In our present state-by-state setup the 
vigor of our work in any locality is de- 
pendent in large degree on sponsor support. 
If you believe in the value of the program 
the American Imprints Inventory is en- 
deavoring to carry through, may we ask 
you to do all in your power to stimulate the 
cooperation of local sponsors. Such support 
in every community is essential if we are to 
complete the record of American printing 
and publishing. 


Mr. SHIPTON’s PAPER 


The last paper on the program was “The 
Archives of Harvard University” by Clifford 
K. Shipton, custodian of archives at Harvard 
University and the librarian of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society. Mr. Shipton’s 
paper will be published in a forthcoming 
issue of College and Research Libraries. 


A. F. KUHLMAN, Chairman 


‘Round Table 


lem. Museums are no longer regarded as 
mausoleums of art treasures, the present 
aim being to get people into them to see 
the art treasures. The first problem is to be 
met is thus essentially that of salesmanship. 
Although in this case it is a matter of selling 
something for nothing, it is just as necessary 
as in selling goods to interest people and to 
hold their attention. 

A second element is the matter of expense, 
which must be kept within the limits of 
the budget. The Boston museum is fortu- 
nate in having rich permanent collections to 
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draw on. Loan exhibitions, in addition to 
being more expensive to arrange, involve 
taking a gamble on their popularity. 

The speaker said he had never been able 
to evolve an infallible rule for estimating in 
advance the popularity of an exhibition; in 
his experience it was unpredictable. The 
success of an exhibition might be measured 
after the event in two ways: one, by total 
attendance; the other, by average daily at- 
tendance. Of these the latter seemed more 
significant because of the difference in length 
of time exhibitions ran. 

Mr. Edgell then illustrated the unpredict- 
ability of the popularity of exhibitions by 
telling of the five most popular ones put on 
by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts during 
the years of his directorship. Of these the 
Thorne miniature rooms had broken all 
records for attendance, necessitating early 
opening and late closing to take care of the 
crowds eager to view them. The Whistler 
exhibition ranked next in popularity, accord- 
ing to figures of attendance. Mr. Edgell 
offered as a partial explanation, the publicity 
which the “Portrait of the Artist’s Mother,” 
included in this exhibition, had received in 
connection with its showing at the Chicago 
World’s Fair. The Van Gogh exhibition 
ranked third and this again might be put 
down to publicity based on the dramatic 
circumstances of the artist’s life. Ranking 
fourth was the exhibition of Japanese art, 
which included loans of very valuable pieces 
from collections in Japan. This was essen- 
tially a high-brow exhibition, but it caught 
and held popular attention, while the subject 
of the fifth most popular exhibition, medieval 
art, would be far from popular in interest, 
one would suppose. 

The speaker then described the collect- 
ing and preparation of the exhibition of 
Japanese art, including interesting details of 
two trips to Japan on his part, as director, 
the first to obtain choice items, the second 
as a gesture of courtesy when they were 
being returned. The expense and effort 
expended he felt were justified by the num- 
bers of people introduced to the best in 
Oriental art, as they might never have been 
but for the exhibition, which a large and 


well-known institution like the Boston 


Museum of Fine Arts could put on in such 
a complete way. 


Miss BraApBurRyY’s PAPER 


Mildred Bradbury, head of the art depart- 
ment of the Providence Public Library then 
spoke on the subject “From Silver Buckles 
to Uncle Sam’s Hats.” Her lively account 
of the jewelry industry in Providence opened 
with a comparison of its beginnings in the 
late eighteenth century, when in small shops 
colonial silver buckles and hand-fashioned 
pieces of jewelry were made to order and 
the present-day mass production in large 
factories with highly specialized workers, 

Jewelry manufacturing in Providence, 
which supplies 70 per cent of this country’s 
cheap and medium priced jewelry, presents 
an interesting alliance of art and industry. 
An important influence has been that of the 
Rhode Island School of Design, one of whose 
stated purposes is to train artisans to apply 
the principles of art to the requirements of 
trade and manufacturing. The speaker cited 
the best book in print on jewelry making and 
design as Jewelry Making and Design, by 
Augustus Rose and Antonio Cirino, two 
Providence men. A second influence on the 
industry has been the art department of the 
Providence Public Library, where help in 
problems is free and of especial value to 
those with no art school background. 

The history of design in jewelry shows 
almost unlimited creative imagination from 
the days of the Egyptians up to the present. 
While today machine methods and the profit 
element are limiting factors, good design 
means the success of a ten-cent piece and bad 
design the failure of a two-dollar one. Bar- 
gain counters of four-cent jewelry tell the 
tale of the failures; many of them are just 
“plain awful” in design. 

One interesting result of the depression 
was the development of costume jewelry, 
known in the trade as “junk jewelry,” an 
affectionate term, because it was this which 
saved the life of the industry. It is made to 
interest, not to deceive, and so is honest, 
not fake, jewelry. That it is up-to-the- 


minute the librarians in Providence are well 
aware as the designers come in well ahead of 
current events in some cases and hot on the 
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trail in others. The Olympic games, Edward 
VIII, quickly followed by George VI, the 
World’s Fairs, moving pictures such as 
Snow White and Gone With the Wind 
are a few examples. The speaker concluded 
with examples of requests for designs show- 
ing the enormous range and variety of 
motifs used. 


Mr. NEWHALL’sS PAPER 


The third speaker was Beaumont New- 
hall, Museum of Modern Art Library, New 
York City. He illustrated his topic, “Biblio- 
graphic Methods for Exhibition Catalogs,” 
with slides showing bibliographies prepared 
by the museum for its catalogs. He described 
three types: (1) The reading list—not meant 
to be inclusive; (2) The reference type—as- 
sembling footnote references, (3) The inclu- 
sive bibliography—the scholarly academic 
type. The speaker outlined briefly the proc- 
ess of preparing such bibliographies, stressing 
the importance of absolute accuracy and 
showing the card file system he used to 
insure it. 


Bustness MEETING 


After Mr. Newhall’s address, the business 
meeting followed immediately. The minutes 
of the last meeting and financial report were 
read and adopted. The report of the Joint 
Committee on Cooperative Indexing in the 
Field of Fine Arts, appointed at the 1940 
meeting, was read by the secretary. The 
committee, representing the Museum Group 
of the Special Libraries Association and the 
Art Reference Round Table of the A.L.A., 
reported that the H. W. Wilson Co. was 
willing to undertake the back-indexing of 
art periodicals, not covered by the Art Index, 
on condition that the cost be guaranteed in 
advance and a questionnaire was sent out, 
the results of which to date are inconclusive. 
The committee had also prepared and sent 
out a questionnaire regarding the possibility 
of exchanging short subject indexes in both 
art and music, duplicated in an inexpensive 
form on a cost basis. A summary of the ques- 
tionnaires returned showed the duplication 
of time, effort, and money involved in the 
indexing projects being carried on by in- 


dividual libraries, whereas the need for 
additional or more complete indexes by the 
majority of librarians circularized was just 
as evident. The committee’s report con- 
cluded with a list of suggestions as to ways of 
meeting this situation, as follows: 

1. Individual libraries or art departments 
to assume responsibility for preparing spe- 
cific indexes for duplication by 

a. Printing 

b. Mimeographing on sheets 

c. Card duplication 

d. Other methods (multilith or diazo) 

e. Photographic reduction (4 cards on 1) 
These indexes, when duplicated, to be sold 
to or exchanged with other libraries, e.g. 
Index to Negro Spirituals issued by the 
Cleveland Public Library as a W.P.A. 
project. 

2. Individual librarians to assume respon- 
sibility for preparing indexes for publication 
by American Library Association, H. W. 
Wilson Company, R. R. Bowker Company, 
F, W. Faxon Company, and others. 

3. Local Junior Members Round Table 
groups to be asked to prepare indexes for 
publication. 

4. Candidates for the degree of Master of 
Library Science to undertake indexing proj- 
ects as part credit toward degrees. 

5. Individual librarians to apply for Car- 
negie or other fellowships on the basis of 
such projects. 

6. H. W. Wilson Company to be petitioned 
by the Art Reference Round Table and Mu- 
seum Group of §.L.A. to compile and publish 
such tools as a title list to paintings (See 
Wilson Library Bulletin, June 1941, p. 854). 

7. Professional and art periodicals to be 
asked to publish short selected indexes to be 
prepared by individual members of Art 
Reference Round Table and Museum Group 
of S.L.A., e.g. “Index to Current Articles of 
Professional Interest” (See Landscape 
Architecture, Jan. 1941, p. 96-110). 

The report was signed by Eleanor Mit- 
chell, chairman for Museum Group and by 
Gretta Smith for the Art Reference Round 
Table. 

After the reading of the report, it was 
moved and seconded that the present com- 
mittee be continued to study the matter 
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further and bring it up at next year’s meet- 
ing. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
of which Ruth M. Jedermann was chairman 
was read by the secretary. The meeting 
voted to close the nominations. 

Jennie G. Jerome then read a suggestion 
from Gladys Caldwell of the Los Angeles 
Public Library that the Music Library Asso- 
ciation be approached as to the possibility of 
taking over the music section of the Art Ref- 
erence Round Table, leaving the latter con- 
cerned only with art matters. This sugges- 
tion was handed on to the incoming executive. 

Madeleine Wilkinson of the Library of 
Congress asked if something might be done 
to clarify the situation for catalogers as to 
author and date of publication of museum 
catalogs. Mr. Newhall endorsed the need 
for more uniformity. 

The meeting was then adjourned and 
luncheon was served in the dining-room of 
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the Boston Museum of Fine Arts to thirty 
members and guests. 


* * * 


Two other informal meetings, in which 
members and friends of the round table 
had an opportunity to get together, were 
held, one, a tea in the Fogg Museum on 
Friday, June 20; the other, at the Institute 
of Modern Art, where those attending were 
privileged to hear James S. Plaut, director, 
talk on the work of the institute and to see 
an exhibition of water colors by Winslow 
Homer, on Monday, June 23. 


OFFIcers ELECTED 
Chairman, Edith B. Gurney, Rochester, 
N.Y., Public Library; secretary, Mrs. 
Marion Rawls Herzog, Burnham Library 
of Architecture, Chicago Art Institute. 


Marjorie B. Sino, Secretary 


Audio-Visual Committee 


HE meeting sponsored by the Audio- 

Visual Committee was held on 

Tuesday, June 24. Mary U. Roth- 
rock, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, 
who is vice chairman of the committee, pre- 
sided. The first speaker was Gerald D. 
McDonald, New York Public Library, who 
has recently completed a study of the rela- 
tion of libraries to educational films for the 
Joint Committee on Educational Films. 
Mr. McDonald spoke as follows: 


LiprAry Use AND CONCERN WITH 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


During the past week a series of films 
has been shown at the conference. There 
have been films on problems of unemploy- 
ment and national defense, housing and 
conservation, health and nutrition, educa- 
tion and racial minorities. You have recog- 
nized that these problems, presented so 
vividly and often so impressively, are among 
those on which the library in its educational 
role is attempting to give enlightenment. 
Through sound and picture these films were 
doing a job very similar to that which an 


author attempts to do through his book. 

It is known only too well that the survival 
of democracy depends on providing the kind 
of education which fits men to solve the 
problems of their own time. It has never 
been easy to find educational materials which 
can help many men find these solutions. 
Libraries have provided books but they have 
done only a part of their part when they 
provide them. Many libraries have already 
used still pictures and slides, radios, record- 
ings, lectures, discussions, and exhibitions. 
If the educational motion picture can help 
the library program—and the greater educa- 
tional crusade of which it is a part—films 
should be given the widest possible circula- 
tion. If they help even to a limited extent 
they should become a part of an educational 
program in which all methods of communi- 
cation contribute. 

Libraries, and far too few of them I now 
think, have been using films in their pro- 
grams of adult education. Some have pro- 


vided films for schools, have helped plan 
film programs for community groups, and 
have shown them in the film forum series 
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in which the A.L.A. has been cooperating. 

But the present system of film distribu- 
tion has not always offered a convenient 
means of obtaining films for these activities. 
When films are accepted as an important 
medium for presenting information and 
reaching masses of people a distribution 
system is required in which films are as 
readily available as books. 

It may seem as if the power of the film as 
an educational force is being overrated, and 
that is true if films are thought of as they 
are usually seen outside the theatre, in 
chance isolated showings. The educational 
value of films is realized when they are a 
part of a more comprehensive educational 
experience: when they are shown in a related 
series to be followed by discussion and read- 
ing. Because the real importance of the 
film comes into its own when it is a part of 
these other activities, the library seems espe- 
cially well fitted to promote the use of 
factual films. 

Looking at the history of the motion 
picture—which spans only fifty years—three 
periods stand out as possible times when the 
library might conceivably have stepped on 
the scene and done something about film 
distribution. 

The first times go back to the very be- 
ginnings of the motion picture when the men 
who were involved in its invention consid- 
ered its primary value to be educational. 
When it was making its first public bow, 
Annabella the Dancer, the May Irwin Kiss, 
and prize-fight films were the big successes 
of their day. The more easily recognizable 
educational values of some of their contem- 
poraries were soon lost and disregarded 
because the peepshow and the nickelodeon 
were practically the only community agencies 
interested in the film. 

The second period comes between 1909 
and 1912 when the government turned to 
film production, and museums and scientific 
institutions began to use the motion picture. 
It was a period of considerable advance in 
prestige for the film and in the technique 
of telling a story. Two incidents might have 
been influential, then, in bringing books and 
films together in the library. One was the 
fact that a Midwestern librarian was at that 


time using films with children and with 
adult groups in his community; the other, 
that the importers of the Sarah Bernhardt 
film version of Camille attempted to per- 
suade several large reference libraries to 
accept a print of the film to be preserved as 
an historical record. Both of these inci- 
dents proved to be a false dawn for the 
introduction of the motion picture into the 
library. 

The third period is now, the year 1941. 
The old-time firehazards and difficulties of 
projection are not applicable to the standard 
16mm. educational film. The subject matter 
of films which are available outside the 
theatre is at present more significant to the 
library and they have attained a high techni- 
cal standard. The method of using them 
effectively through the discovery of tech- 
niques in teaching and discussion leadership 
is making them a vital force in adult educa- 
tion and the classroom. The problem now 
becomes one of distribution. 

The present system—in spite of the good 
service offered by distributors who cover 
large territories—does break down. Some 
libraries have found that action for them 
in promoting the use of films has meant the 
establishing of a film collection. In such 
public libraries as those in Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and Beaumont, Tex., in such school 
libraries as those in Newark and San Fran- 
cisco, in such county libraries as that of 
Ventura County, Cal., and in the regional 
library service of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, film collections have been set up. 

These libraries have been among the pio- 
neers and their activities have been endorsed 
by many, but I confess not by all, leaders 
in visual education. Because of disagree- 
ment and uncertainty among library and 
visual education leaders, it has become in- 
creasingly necessary to study the problem 
of library film service, to determine, if pos- 
sible, if it is a frontier opening up before 
many libraries; to find if it should become 
an inherent part of library activity. The 
question has crystalized in the following: 
“What responsibilities, if any, have public, 
school, and college libraries in the distri- 
bution of films of educational value?” 

A Joint Committee on Educational Films 
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was set up in 1940 under a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation to explore the possi- 
bilities and to stimulate experimentation by 
libraries. Under the chairmanship of Mary 
U. Rothrock, supervisor of Library and 
Visual Education, T.V.A., the committee is 
comprised of four members representing the 
A.L.A., Marguerite Kirk, Mrs. Aubry Lee 
Graham, Eleanor Mitchell, and George 
Freedley, together with J. C. Wardlaw, 
representing the Association of School Film 
Libraries, Charles Hoban, Jr., the Motion 
Picture Project of the American Council 
on Education, and Donald Slesinger, the 
American Film Center. 

A report has been prepared for the com- 
mittee and the library profession as a whole 
which will be published this fall by the 
A.L.A. It is based on several months study 
and travel. Too many people are interested 
in the educational film to have seen them all; 
too much has been written to have read 
everything; the country is too large to have 
been able to visit every city where interesting 
things are being done. But the conclusions 
have been reached honestly and represent a 
cross section of current opinion on the sub- 
ject. No predetermined end has influenced 
the direction which the report has taken. 

This study attempts to answer why librar- 
ies have a stake in film service, describing the 
present methods of film distribution, and 
pointing out when and where the present 
pattern is now incomplete. From the library 
side of the question it attempts to state the 
general educational responsibilities of the 
library and how films under certain condi- 
tions become a part of that responsibility. 

Then follow chapters on what the library 
can do. Very briefly, present needs require 
a local agency to encourage the use of educa- 
tional films and to provide an active infor- 
mation service on films and their sources. In 
most communities the library is the agency 
to undertake this. Going a step further, 
libraries will often reach a stalemate in this 
promotion and information service if they 
do not help the borrower get access to a 
projector, to a room where films may be 
projected, and to assist him in ordering films. 
Even this will not be enough in some com- 
munities and the library will have to stock 
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films. Not only public libraries but school 
and college libraries and special libraries, 
too, have an opportunity to act as a film 
center for their institutions when special 
departments have not already been orga- 
nized. 

The final sections of the report are de- 
voted to how a library may accomplish any 
or all of these things. Suggestions are given 
on the care and preservation of films and on 
ways to start a film library. It includes 
something on reading lists and publicity for 
the library that plans to show films, what 
books and catalogs are needed for informa- 
tion service, and case histories of three lj- 
braries that have been active in distributing 
films. 

It all presents a picture of thrilling pos- 
sibilities, some of which must be recognized 
at the same time as definite library respon- 
sibilities. Other attempts to stimulate the 
use of educational films have come to an 
end, but never because the work was not 
worth doing. In pointing out the respon- 
sibilities which libraries have in film distri- 
bution, I hope the conclusions we have 
reached will not have a “fade-out” after 
publication, which in old-time movies meant 
the boy got the girl and the end had come: 
it was time to go home and forget about 
it. 

* * * 

In the discussion that followed Mr. Mc- 
Donald’s paper comments were made by 
several of the ten persons present whose 
libraries have handled films, as well as by 
others who were interested in the possibility. 


Mrs. Lewis’ PAPER 


The second speaker was Mrs. Dorothy 
Lewis, vice chairman of the Radio Council 
on Children’s Programs. Mrs. Lewis gave 
a report of her recent survey of present-day 
activities in the field of children’s radio pro- 
grams, with special emphasis on the pro- 
grams sponsored by libraries alone or in 
cooperation with other agencies. 

The aim of the Radio Council, according 
to Mrs. Lewis, is “to aid in the promotion 
of more and better children’s programs.” 
The standards which they have set up are 
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as follows: “Children’s radio programs 
should be entertaining; be dramatic, with 
reasonable suspense; be of high artistic 
quality and integrity ; be expressed in correct 
English and diction; appeal to the child’s 
sense of humor; be within the child’s scope 
of imagination; stress human relations for 
cooperative living; stress intercultural un- 
derstanding and appreciation.” 

The purpose of the recent survey was to 
find out what was being broadcast for chil- 
dren throughout the country. Within five 
and a half months, the speaker visited 375 
broadcasting stations, attended 89 confer- 
ences, travelled over 23,000 miles to get the 
complete over-all picture. She found that 
children’s radio programs might be grouped 
in nineteen different classifications: out-of- 
school, talent, story tellers, comics, quiz, 
history, drama, safety, library, music, 
Christmas, scouts, newscasts, nature, reli- 
gious, Junior League, art, farm, humor 
(child). 

Mrs. Lewis stated that there is close rela- 
tionship between radio and the promotion 
of reading. In her tour she found thirty- 
five programs being broadcast by librari- 
ans, sometimes in cooperation with the Junior 
League, Boy Scouts, and other organizations. 
These programs included stories, dramas, 
book reviews, and club programs. An effort 
is being made to correlate reading with 
radio programs. Librarians have found it 
helpful to maintain a special bookshelf in 
the children’s section to display books con- 
taining broadcast stories and allied subjects. 
A picture about the subject of a program 
may be placed in the children’s room before 
each week’s broadcast. In several cities 
librarians have cooperated with school teach- 
ers by encouraging children to write book 
reviews during the summer. Mrs. Lewis 
called on Margaret V. Girdner, head super- 


visor in charge of libraries, San Francisco 
Board of Education, to tell of the interesting 
correlative activity of the local libraries and 
the San Francisco Chronicle in connection 
with National Book Week. 

Among the library radio programs cited 
by Mrs. Lewis for favorable mention are 
the “Library Window,” the “Ancient Order 
of Bookworms Book Club,” “Folk Tales,” 
“Reading’s Fun,” “The Book Shelf” ( Pitts- 
burgh). In Rockford, IIl., the children are 
given opportunity to vote on the stories 
which they would like to hear over the radio. 
In conclusion, Mrs. Lewis made several 
suggestions to librarians who wished to 
broadcast successfully: they should contact 
and make use of local script writers; stimu- 
late interest by letting children vote on 
what they wish to hear; work with and 
through local civic groups and radio coun- 
cils; use the offerings of the Federal Radio 
Education Committee; search out good pro- 
grams that are available on transcriptions 
and make free use of them. The radio 
field for children’s programs is not over- 
crowded, she maintained, and librarians 
should take part in producing good pro- 
grams. 

In the discussion that followed it was 
learned that fifteen members of the audi- 
ence had been active in the field of library 
broadcasting. 

The last speaker on the program was 
Charles T. Harrell, program editor of the 
Radio Research Project of the Library of 
Congress. His paper appeared in the 4.L.A. 
Bulletin for July, 1941, and will not be re- 
produced here. At the end of Mr. Harrell’s 
address several transcriptions sponsored by 
the Radio Research Project were played 
for those who wished to remain. 

Mary E. Townes, Acting Secretary 


Blind, Work with the, Round Table 


(See Work with the Blind Round Table) 
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CLINIC on conservation and bind- 
ing problems, conducted by the 
Bookbinding Committee in coopera- 

tion with the Library Binding Institute, was 
held on Friday afternoon, June 20. The 
meeting was arranged by the chairman of 
the committee, Lee F. Zimmerman, Minne- 
sota Department of Education, St. Paul. 
The chairman of the meeting was Thomas 
P. Ayer, Richmond, Va., Public Library. 
Problems were illustrated by a table of 
books, periodicals, and other material, as well 
as by film slides. The field was covered by 
four papers, followed by discussion. About 
140 attended. 

Frieda P. Boessel, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, read a paper on con- 
servation of children’s books under the title 
“Magical Moments for Modern Youth.” 
Following is a summary of 


Miss Boegsse.’s PAPER* 


Everyone will agree that it would be 
ideal if all the books in a children’s room 
looked like new ones. Well, it can be done. 
It doesn’t require an unlimited budget to do 
it. First, we must be sure that proper 
mending routines are carried on. The con- 
dition of a book handed to a child plays a 
very vital part in how well or how badly 
he will treat it. Give him a clean, well- 
mended volume, and ten to one he'll try to 
keep it that way. On the other hand, why 
should he mind tearing a tattered volume 
still further? Secondly, we must be quite 
certain that every penny we spend for re- 
binding is a good investment. 

The artistic appearance is vitally impor- 
tant to children. Florence Bamberger, now 
of the Johns Hopkins University faculty, in 
a thesis entitled “The Effect of the Physical 
Make-up of a Book Upon Children’s Se- 
lection,” reported: “The physical make-up 
of a.book does exert a very important in- 
fluence upon children’s selections. The 
cover appears to be a factor in determining 
this selection, and the color of the cover 
exerts a definitely important influence. 


*A somewhat abridged version was published in 
The Library Journal 66:628, July, 1941. 


Brightness is an outstandingly pleasing factor 
for children. Blue, red, and yellow are the 
favorite colors for covers. Green was 
ranked fourth by the girls and sixth by the 
boys. Pink and brown tied for sixth place 
with the girls. The boys ranked gray fourth, 
brown fifth, and pink eighth.” 

Librarians realize that the rebinding of 
little folks’ books in plain covers, while it 
had to be done, nevertheless, reduced their 
eye appeal. Modern library binders were 
definitely aware of this need when they first 
created the illustrated covers with lively 
colors, displaying sketches of story-book 
favorites. Thousands of titles are now avail- 
able in these illustrated covers, but, of 
course, not every title which you may want 
is represented. If it is not, why not try 
some gayly decorated covers, which also 
give a new-book appearance? 

+ & 2 


Earl W. Browning, Peoria, IIl., Public 
Library, took up the “Conservation Prob- 
lems of Circulating Books,” with particular 
reference to mending. 
densation. 


Following is a con- 


Mr. Brownino’s PAPER 


There are certain problems of book con- 
servation common to all sizes of libraries. 
We want to keep our copies of popular 
books in circulation as long as there is a 
call for them, and with the least expendi- 
ture of money and energy. We also want 
to have on hand a presentable copy of any 
fiction or nonfiction title the library has once 
owned that has shown itself worth keeping. 

If you have not had your most popular 
books reinforced or rebound before issuing, 
you will find that after fifteen or twenty 
issues the book is becoming shaky in the 
hinges or the sewing is loosening or the 
thread is even breaking. If the thread has 
broken there is only one thing to do—rebind. 

If the hinges are loose but the covers 
are not badly worn or soiled, the book may 
be recased and will give satisfactory service 
for twenty or thirty or even more issues. 
Recasing requires a double boiler or an 
electric glue pot and is a messy job for the 
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librarian or assistant who does this work 
but infrequently. Some librarians use 
gummed or stitched tape of various kinds to 
replace or reinforce shaky hinges and thereby 
get additional issues from their books. 
These repairs are merely temporary and 
sooner or later dirty covers and broken 
thread necessitate rebinding or the purchase 
of new books. 

With increasing frequency library patrons 
are mending torn pages with scotch tape, 
which is worse than no mending at all. It is 
almost impossible to remove any kind of 
gummed mending material from a page 
without serious damage to the paper. This 
is especially true when the gummed ma- 
terial has been applied to the inner or bind- 
ing margin of the page. After removing 
such material it is often found that the 
remaining paper is too thin to hold new 
stitches and that the book cannot be re- 
bound. 

Before pasting in loose leaves the li- 
brarian should ask, will I ever want to re- 
bind this book? If the answer is yes, the 
book should be sent to the bindery when 
the leaves first loosen, even though the book 
is in constant demand. If the book is not 
to be rebound then the librarian should try 
to decide whether she is using her or her 
assistant’s time to the best advantage in 
pasting in pages and mending tears. When 
figuring the cost of repairing a book, re- 
member that there is more to include than 
just the cost of material. There is the time 
of everybody who has to handle the book 
from the time it is laid aside at the receiving 
desk until it is returned to its place on the 
shelves. 

Before spending time in patching and 
mending a book, the librarian should see 
whether it is still in frequent use or has 
any reference value. If the book is needed, 
compare the cost of complete repair with 
that of rebinding or replacing in a reprint 
or a more recent edition. A fresh clean 
rebound book or a new book, even though 
in a cheaper edition than the original, is 
more pleasing than an old mended copy and 
will attract new readers. 

Books should be examined for mending 
when they are checked in at the loan desk, 


when shelves are read, and when inventory 
is taken. If time is not available to mend 
books about as rapidly as they accumulate, 
many useful books may be out of circulation 
for a longer period than they would be if 
they had been sent to the bindery or may 
not be mended until after their popularity 
is over. 

Discarding should be practiced much more 
freely than it has been in the past. Practi- 
cally all libraries are short of book storage 
space. It is not good conservation practice 
to crowd books so tightly on storage shelves 
that the bindings are injured. It also is 
a slower, more timeconsuming task to dust 
and otherwise care for books on over- 
crowded shelves. Fewer books circulated 
only as long as they are attractive will gain 
more respect than will shelves filled with 
books, fairly clean perhaps, but mended until 
they look like crazy quilts. 


*x* * * 


“The Conservation of Periodical and Ref- 
erence Volumes” was treated in a paper 
by William R. Thurman, New York Public 
Library. The following summarizes his 
main points. 


Mr. THURMAN’S PAPER 


Most of the library binding being done 
today is of fine quality. The work of the 
Joint Committee of A.L.A. and L.B.L., 
through the Specifications and the Certifica- 
tion Plan, has been of great help in raising 
the standards of binding quality. But some 
of the work I have seen is mediocre and 
some terrible. Most of the trouble comes 
when the librarian is not careful in selecting 
the bindery and when the librarian and 
binder do not work together in deciding how 
a particular book or magazine volume is 
to be handled. It is impossible to get good 
binding service for reference books and 
periodicals if they are thrown together into 
a lot with fiction and the binder is told to 
handle them all the same way. 

All periodical volumes and probably most 
reference books require that librarian and 
binder cooperate in several ways. They 
should consider the following points about 
each volume in deciding how it is to be con- 
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served in the library and how it should be 
bound when it needs binding: amount of use; 
way in which it is used; kind of reader; 
rate of wear; duration of usefulness of 
contents; value and replaceability; size and 
weight; kind of paper; margins; plates, 
maps, inserts, etc.; points of maximum 
wear; condition of volume and essential 
parts. 

The best policy in conservation is to do 
everything possible in advance to prevent 
binding difficulties which are preventable. 
Some librarians make unnecessary trouble 
for themselves and for the binder because 
they neglect important reference books or 
let readers misuse them; or they try to 
patch them up when they should have ex- 
pert treatment. 

The librarian’s main problems in connec- 
tion with binding periodical volumes are: 
Which should be bound? When should they 
be bound? How should they be kept before 
binding? (There is no such thing as “tem- 
porary” binding.) How should they be pre- 
pared in the library for binding? How 
‘ should responsibility for collation, missing 
issues, etc., be allocated? 

The binder’s main problems in connection 
with periodical volumes (if library staff has 
done its part) are: collating; bulky saddle- 
stitched issues; oversize and undersize; spi- 
ral binding; bleed illustrations; text and 
pictures across gutters; too narrow margins; 
paper which is too hard, too soft, too brittle, 
too thin, etc.; matching old volumes. 

The main problems in connection with 
binding reference volumes—in addition to 
most of those occurring in periodical vol- 
umes—are: volumes which are too thick; 
volumes in which book weighs so much as to 
pull too hard on cover joints; excessive wear 
on certain pages. 

The librarian should consult with the 
binder when anything about a book or a set 
of magazines seems unusual. 


** * * 


The subject of “The Conservation of Old 
and Rare Material” was presented by Hell- 
mut Lehmann-Haupt, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York 
City, who showed slides illustrating sound 
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and unsound methods of handling old and 
rare books and pamphlets. The running 
commentary on the slides is omitted from 
the following summary. 


Dr. LEHMANN-HAvpT’s PAPER 


The problems of conserving old and rare 
books are not so difficult for libraries of such 
books as with smaller libraries having rela- 
tively few of them. There are no specifica- 
tions which exactly fit the binding of such 
material. Libraries usually cannot afford 
the high prices for work of “extra” binders 
who serve collectors. Typical collectors’ 
bindings are overdecorated with gold and 
standardized in appearance. 

Class “A” binding was created as stand- 
ard for ordinary books, not old and rare. 
Oversewing is not adapted to most old and 
rare volumes. Class “A” library bindings 
are too often not as attractive as they could 
be. Old pamphlets also deserve good bind- 
ing. In rebinding, sometimes good paper 
serves better than leather or cloth. Old 
decorative papers are attractive for this pur- 
pose. It is often better to reconstruct an old 
binding by old methods than to rebind in a 
new Case. 

There is a “no man’s land” of old and 
rare book binding between ordinary binding 
and “extra” binding. There is an inadequate 
supply of suitable binders for this kind of 
work because of the pressure on most li- 
brary binders to turn out durable bindings 
for heavy circulation books at as low a 
price as possible. This has led to standardi- 
zation, mechanization, division of labor, dis- 
appearance of old type of all-round crafts- 
man. Also the “fine” binder has been 
isolated and tends to cater exclusively to the 
wealthy collector. The right kind of binder- 
ies for this intermediate work could be 
developed by organizing small groups of 
craftsmen in workshops, either separate or 
connected with libraries or binderies and 
assuring them of steady work at a fair 
price. This would require education both of 
binders and librarians. 


DIscuUSSION 


Extended discussion following the papers 
was led by Pelham Barr, executive director, 
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Library Binding Institute. Among the top- 
ics commented on from the floor and ques- 
tions answered by the speakers were: good 
taste and the Class “A” Specifications; suit- 
able types of slip cases; books which should 
not be bound; importance of economy of 
oversewing to libraries; lamination for pro- 
tection of paper with cellulose acetate or 
liquid sprays ; binding of bulky saddle-stitched 
magazines and periodicals with text too close 


to binding edge; ugliness of bleed illustra- 
tions. 

Alexander Galt, Buffalo Public Library, 
chairman of the Joint Committee of A.L.A. 
and L.B.I., described the conservation plan 
recently started in his library. Under this 
plan a trained librarian has complete control 
of all phases of conservation; it is her re- 
sponsibility to think at all times in terms of 
conserving the book collection. 

PELHAM Barr, Acting Secretary 


Branch Librarians ‘Round Table 


HE Branch Librarians Round Table 

had a luncheon meeting on Saturday, 

June 21, at the Hotel Gardner. The 
topic of the meeting was “Ideals and Trends 
in Branch Library Service.” 

The first paper was that of Rosalie A. 
Brooker, Cleveland Public Library, on “In- 
dividualization of Branch Libraries to Bet- 
ter Serve Their Communities.” 


Miss Brooker’s PAPER 


The importance of the individual is one 
of the foundation stones of the democratic 
way of life; and in a world where the 
ideologies of totalitarianism and democracy 
are at war for the stake of human liberties 
for generations, it is well for the library, 
one of the most democratic institutions in 
these United States, to evaluate and discuss 
the individual units of the American public 
library, and see just how they are helping 
to keep our democracy democratic in its 
ideals and individual in its service and ap- 
proach to individuals. 

As branch librarians we know that we 
have ideals, and that those ideals are, in es- 
sence, the same as they were, but that they 
have to be interpreted in streamlined speedy 
ways in order to catch the attention of 
people, all too hurried and harried to be 
able to just sit down and enjoy reading for 
its own sake. We must, and do, reaffirm 
our belief in the efficacy of our particular 
units to do the job of serving, with books 
and information, every individual in our 
community who is able to read, and eager 


to use that ability in acquiring knowledge, 
or gaining rest and relaxation. 

To suggest a few of the ways in which 
we can make our branch libraries do a more 
effective job is to be my task in the next 
few moments. But I do hope that each one 
of you, after I have finished, will be ready 
to tell in just two minutes, one way in 
which you have proved by experience that 
your branch has served the individual patron 
so well that he always remembers the 
branch distinctly and pleasantly as a place 
where he can be helped. 

Libraries exist, not for us, but for the 
people who want to know facts, want to 
have culture, and want to read books, even 
though their reasons for wanting all these 
things may be as varied as they are them- 
selves. Books plus are the storehouse upon 
which we draw and we ourselves are the 
pipeline between the storehouse and the re- 
ceiver. We cannot afford to let that line 
get covered up, or clogged by any extraneous 
matter, as it might be if the storehouse were 
put too far away. So right there is the 
first reason for having branch libraries, in 
every place which has grown beyond the 
size of a small, friendly, and well-integrated 
community marked by unity of interests. 

We have all had the experience of driv- 
ing through, or wandering around a city or 
a town new to us, glancing at a building, 
and instantly recognizing it as a library. 
Does just that fact lure you inside? Do you 
think it will of itself lure other people to 
enter? It may if their library experiences 
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have been pleasant. But if the building has 
been made individual by color, by gardens 
around it, if the windows are low enough 
so you can see what is going on inside (and 
incidentally size up the friendliness of the 
staff as you look), or if books are displayed 
where you can see them from the street, 
these differences or similar ones will take 
you over the threshold to find out whether 
the branch lives up to its invitation. 

Right at that point is the place where the 
individualization of branch libraries begins 
most effectively, for it is there that the 
spirit of friendly service which you have 
fostered in each individual member of your 
staff gets across to the individual entering 
your branch. If they fail to give the wel- 
coming, interested glance, the cheery greet- 
ing or smile, then nothing you yourself can 
give will have a chance to bridge the gulf 
created between you and the borrower. 
Make your library individual by being 
known to the public as “the branch where 
every one is glad to see me.” 

From personal experience I can say that 
flowers add much to the inside, and that 
few people fail to comment on them. One 
of the florists gives to our branch twice a 
week flowers which he does not wish to 
sell as absolutely fresh, and scarcely a day 
passes without some one remarking on their 
beauty, or gently touching the petals, or 
smelling the roses as they pass the desks. 
Green things growing well, color, light, 
orderliness, and peacefulness with an ab- 
sence of funereal quiet all help to make the 
user of the library feel at home. 

To reach every individual in your com- 
munity you have to know that community 
thoroughly. Emphasize in your own mind 
its distinguishing features, its differences in 
location, topography, nationality, religions 
and consequent interests, its background and 
its history, and then use all these factors in 
a constructive way to differentiate that 
branch from every other library. The in- 
dividuals in the community will always re- 
spond to such emphasis and will take a 
pride in giving to you all the help you need. 

Count your building as the first chal- 
lenge to your imagination. If it has to be 
like many others in plan, as is true of many 
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New York branches, set it apart by the 
service you give; if, like the West End 
Branch in Boston, Miss Goldstein’s branch, 
which I remember so well from my first visit 
to Boston in 1918, it is interestingly differ- 
ent by reason of its previous use, make that 
a reason for it to be remembered. 

In no other way can you reap the reward 
of being individual so easily as by empha- 
sizing the cultural inheritance of groups in 
your community. That inheritance may 
come by race, by nationality, by color, or by 
religion, but people like to know that their 
differences are valuable and can contribute 
to the good of the whole group. Your book 
collection is the place for individual choice, 
not individual because you like the books, 
or the author, or the edition, but because 
individuals using your library will like to 
find them in their own branch. 

May I intrude a personal note again, and 
say that in my own branch which is in a 
neighborhood largely Hungarian and Ro- 
man Catholic we find that books on music, 
drama, art, Hungarian history and litera- 
ture, biographies of the Hapsburgs and of 
Hungarian heroes are all used and appre- 
ciated to the full. There is nothing more 
illuminating for a branch librarian to do 
than to make a thorough study of one sec- 
tion of her book collection to determine just 
who has been using the books she has 
chosen, just how frequently they have been 
drawn, and then, using her knowledge of the 
community as a measuring rod, determine 
the why of this book’s popularity and that 
book’s lack of favor with your individual 
borrower. 

Every neighborhood has some outstanding 
feature of interest to distinguish it from 
all other branches. It may be a settlement 
house, or a garden, or a church doing an 
extra fine piece of community work. What- 
ever it is, tie up your library with it in such 
a way that every one interested in that 
special phase will know that the library, 
for instance, has an unusual amount of 
material, books, pamphlets, encyclopedias, 
exhibits on gardening, and will turn to you 
for help with their individual problems. 

You, each of you, as a branch librarian, 
works in a different way, your individual 
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BUSINESS AND TECHNOLOGY SECTION 


way, to make your branch library count in 
your community, to strengthen the inner 
defenses of the spirit of a democratic peo- 
ple, as well as the outer bulwarks of 
democracy itself, and because we believe 
with Amy Lowell that: 


Books are more than books, they are the 
very life, 

The very heart and core of ages past, 

The reason why men lived, and worked, 
and died, 

The essence and quintessence of their 
lives. 


You and I are working to see that the 
people we meet every day in our branches 
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are each being given a chance to get in 
touch with the books which will mean most 
to them. 

Let us keep on thinking up new ways to 
make our branches live in the lives of our 
individual borrowers. 


* * * 


The next paper, given by Miriam K. 
Swepston, Cincinnati Public Library, on 
“How Much of a Librarian’s Time Should 
Be Spent Outside the Walls,” was included 
in the July issue of the Library Journal. 

Exhibits at the luncheon were in charge 
of Fanny Goldstein, Boston Public Library. 

ADELAIDE C. Roop, Chairman 


Business and Technology Section 


HE annual meeting of the Business 

and Technology Section was held in 

the Statler Hotel, Monday afternoon, 
June 23. In the absence of the chairman, 
Thomas R. Thomson, Charles M. Mohr- 
hardt, assistant librarian, Detroit Public 
Library, presided. 

After the reports of the secretary and 
treasurer were read and approved Thelma 
R. Reinberg, librarian of the Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Columbus, presented a 
paper outlining the objectives and _ the 
operations of her library. The Battelle 
Memorial Institute was established to con- 
tribute to the nation’s technological advance, 
to stimulate invention, and to further the 
application of scientific methods in industry, 
through research. The library has been 
designed and operates as an integral part 
of this research program specializing in the 
fields of metallurgy, ceramics, chemistry, 
and physics. Special services are a semi- 
monthly bulletin listing periodical articles, 
new books, and miscellaneous material re- 
ceived ; indexing of patents; and procurement 
of materials from other libraries. 

Nellie Mignon Fisher, head of the busi- 
ness technology department of the Library 
Association of Portland, Ore., delivered a 
stimulating address on a library program 


for work with labor unions. Miss Fisher’s 
talk considered the place of a business de- 
partment in such a program. She stressed 
that the business department should furnish 
labor union officials with statistical material 
similar to that furnished business men; that 
the union official is a business man interested 
in economic conditions, trends, and the eco- 
nomic welfare of his community. The talk 
was filled with practical examples of what 
to do and what not to do in this field of 
endeavor. 

In a lively discussion which followed 
Miss Fisher’s talk it was suggested that the 
section sponsor the preparation of a manual 
for this type of work. A motion to appoint 
a committee to prepare this manual based on 
Miss Fisher’s talk was carried. It was fur- 
ther suggested that the Worker’s Education 
Bureau would cooperate in this project. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The officers elected for the year 1941-42 
are as follows: chairman, Paul S. Ballance, 
Rochester, N.Y., Public Library; vice chair- 
man, Genevieve Newell, Fenn College Li- 
brary, Cleveland; treasurer, Mary Roemer 
Zelle, St. Louis Public Library; secretary, 
Paul Howard, Gary, Ind., Public Library. 

Paut Howarp, Acting Secretary 








Film Forums, ‘foint Committee on 


HE Joint Committee on Film For- 

ums sponsored a demonstration of 

its film-discussion programs on June 
18, and a round table session on the objec- 
tives and methods of such programs the 
following morning. Miriam D. Tompkins 
is chairman of the joint committee, and pre- 
sided at both meetings. The demonstration 
made a suitable finale to the pre-convention 
day on national defense, since the theme of 
the film forum series offered to libraries this 
spring has been ““What We Are Defending.” 

The film shown was Valley Town, which 
pictures the rise of unemployment due to 
technological developments, and the effects 
upon a community of steel workers. Alice 
Keliher, of the Educational Film Institute 
of New York University, served as discus- 
sion leader. She gathered at the front of 
the room the people who had been invited 
by the Boston Public Library to participate 
as the demonstration discussion group. 
After Miss Tompkins and Alice I. Bryan had 
spoken about the idea of film forums, Dr. 
Keliher outlined the dual purpose of this 
program as given the audience the ex- 
perience of thinking together and finding 
the issues which Valley Town presents, and 
as an opportunity for librarians to observe 
techniques of discussion leadership. She 
suggested that for the purpose of getting 
at the ideas, the audience refrain from talk- 
ing about the film as a film. She pointed 
out that this picture meets one important 
criterion for film selection: the problem pre- 
sented was familiar to Bostonians. 

Valley Town shows a community of steel 
workers busy at their trade in good times, 
buying in the stores, and carrying on proc- 
esses in steel production which required a 
good deal of manual skill. Then all wheels 
stop during the depression, which is attrib- 
uted in part to new machines which can 
make more steel with fewer men. Times 
become so bad that the steel mills are torn 
down, and then the last hope for reemploy- 
ment seems gone. Men gathered to watch 
the demolition talk stonily about their in- 
ability to get other work, since they have 
been steel workers all their lives, and are 


untrained in making the refrigerators and 
radios and automobiles which faster steel] 
production has made possible. The psycho- 
logical effect of their hopelessness is shown 
in the home of one young worker. In the 
end, the wheels and machines have begun 
to turn again at full speed as the community 
feels the demands of the defense emergency, 
but this is obviously no answer to the peo- 
ple’s needs for jobs and security in peace- 
time. Training programs must be planned, 
so that men don’t become obsolete again. 

Dr. Keliher began the discussion by ask- 
ing a member of the group how he would 
approach the problems if he were mayor of 
this town. From that point on, the discus- 
sion included consideration of such issues 
as: the need for transfer of workers from 
one area to another; the need for transfer 
from one skill to another by retraining; to 
facilitate the latter, planning on a national 
scale, consideration of the psychological fit- 
ness of people to undergo retraining, knowl- 
edge of opportunities in other lines of work, 
and maintaining security during transitions 
were all pointed out. Dr. Keliher put into 
the hands of members of the discussion 
group books which would answer questions, 
Ogburn’s You and the Machines on what 
the classical economists have had to say 
about technological unemployment and her 
Life and Growth to show that testing ex- 
perts have qualified the conclusions drawn 
about the general level of adult intelligence 
based on the army scores in the first World 
War. After these and other topics had 
been discussed, Dr. Keliher told a member 
of the audience that in a few minutes she 
would ask him to summarize the issues that 
had been brought out. He did so as follows: 
(1) That there should be cooperative plan- 
ning for retraining programs by labor, in- 
dustry, and government; (2) That there 
must be necessary publicity for and under- 
standing of the programs undertaken; (3) 
That the programs should be national in 
scope, with emphasis upon education, voca- 
tional and general; (4) That there should 
be a cabinet member responsible for this 
and general education. 
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FILM FORUMS, JOINT COMMITTEE ON 


Dr. Keliher cited other books and pam- 
phlets which would be valuable in connec- 
tion with these problems, and closed the 


program. 
x * * 


In the following morning session, when 
the joint committee met as a round table to 
discuss its objectives and answer questions, 
Gerald D. McDonald spoke first. He has 
been making a study for another Committee 
on Educational Films which entertains no 
particular bias toward film forums. His 
conclusions on film forums follow: 


Mr. McDona.p’s Conc_Lusions 


All signs seem to make it evident that 
libraries are to be more and more con- 
cerned with the factual film. Libraries will 
use films, and they will help others to use 
them. But my report has not always been 
able to speak with authority on the actual 
methods which libraries will employ. A 
lot has to be learned and the film forums 
provide an excellent way to learn it. 

This means that libraries which cooper- 
ate in showing films should make every 
effort to pool their information in order to 
find the reasons for their successes and the 
reasons for their failures. The film forum 
experiment is a concrete attempt to intro- 
duce film showings as a library activity and 
the Joint Committee on Film Forums 
realizes its responsibility to do all that it 
possibly can to insure good programs. The 
cooperating libraries have a similar respon- 
sibility to present the programs as smoothly 
and as effectively as possible. The adults 
in the forum audiences may be seeing edu- 
cational films for the first time outside the 
theatre, and if they are to accept them and 
to use them with their own organizations 
they should have the best possible intro- 
duction. 

But what if no discussion develops from 
the film showing, many librarians ask, and 
what if no books are withdrawn after- 
wards? The audience undoubtedly has not 
had the stimulating experience which could 
have been theirs, but it is underrating the 
value of the sort of films you will be using 
if you conclude that nothing has been gained. 
The film has told its story and the library 
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has again acted as a community center for 
the diffusion of knowledge. 

In the experience which has been gained 
thus far from the film forums, certain needs 
have made themselves felt. First, libraries 
need 16mm. sound projectors. They can 
be borrowed or rented, but the time has 
come to reconsider budgets and to see if it 
isn’t possible to find some way to buy one. 
Second, a need for good discussion leaders is 
vital, for the success of the film showing, 
when all is said and done, depends more on 
the leader than it does on the film. Li- 
braries can draw on experienced people in 
the community and can look forward to the 
probability that groups will develop their 
own, but the library will often have to pro- 
vide leadership, and it has a responsibility 
to see that some of its staff acquire skillful 
techniques. Third, libraries will find it 
necessary to study how books may be tied 
to films. It is to be supposed that they will 
use reading lists, mention books in the dis- 
cussion, and exhibit pertinent reading mate- 
rials. But they may also find that they will 
have to plan their book buying in relation 
to the factual films which are to be shown 
in the community, buy certain pamphlets in 
larger quantities, depend more on inter- 
branch loans, and possibly relax some of the 
usual rules on borrowing. Fourth, the 
library must give good projection and that 
means the film should be threaded and tested 
before the audience assembles. Fifth, and 
last, the librarian must not be afraid to use 
films which do not represent his personal 
viewpoint or those which are dominant in 
his community. The discussion will take 
care of any biased message which the film 
carries and it has been particularly interest- 
ing to find that propaganda films used in 
the People’s Institute, while they did sway 
attitudes, sometimes turned people away and 
not toward the opinion or action for which 
the film was designed. 

As experience is gained in these film 
forums, it is to be hoped that libraries will 
consider how similar programs can be ar- 
ranged if and when the organized setup of 
the joint committee is discontinued. 

You will be using these film forums in 
your own libraries with your own patrons 
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and the new audiences which films will 
surely attract if your publicity reaches them. 
But you also have an opportunity to do 
something which is sorely needed in almost 
every community—to act as an agency to 
introduce films to all groups outside the 
library having an educational program, en- 
couraging them to use films or to sponsor 
their own film forums as a spearhead by 
which they can carry through to their goal. 
* * * 

Robert Kingery, of The New York Pub- 
lic Library reference staff, then spoke briefly 
about his preparation of bibliographies which 
the joint committee distributes to participat- 
ing libraries. He watches particularly for 
pamphlet and government publications. 

Philip McConnell sketched the contents 
of the movie discussion guides which he 
writes for the American Association for 
Adult Education and Film Forums. 

Leeds Gulick of the American Film Cen- 
ter spoke about some of the practical as- 
pects of film distribution which librarians 
need to know in booking a series of edu- 
cational films. 

Questions from the audience centered 
upon obtaining the right kind of leadership, 
working out the relationship between the 
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leader and the books to be used, the ex. 
perience of libraries which have used film 
forums so far, the possibility of tying up 
film forums with study of intercultural re- 
lations with England and Canada and South 
America. 

Miss Tompkins stressed several times 
that the librarian should take an active part 
in the group leadership, if possible acting 
as discussion leader, if not, being on hand 
to make the reading relations concrete. 
Film forums should not be just another pro- 
gram for which the library affords space to 
other sponsors. There is no one way in 
which library leadership should be main- 
tained, however. 


MEMBERSHIP OF COMMITTEE 


The Joint Committee on Film Forums is 
made up of Miriam D. Tompkins and Ger- 
ald D. McDonald for the American Library 
Association, Donald Slesinger and Leeds 
Gulick of the American Film Center, Morse 
A. Cartwright and Philip McConnell of the 
American Association for Adult Education, 
Alice I. Bryan and Paul Lazarsfeld of the 
American Association for Applied Psychol- 
ogy, and Alberta Curtis, executive assistant. 

ALBERTA CurTIS, Executive Secretary 


Foreign Born, Work with, Round Table 


(See Work with Foreign Born Round Table) 


Friends of Libraries 


BOUT 550 persons attended the 
Friends of Libraries luncheon 
Monday, June 23, with the prin- 

cipal address by Henry M. Wriston, presi- 
dent of Brown University, Providence. Clar- 
ence E, Sherman, Providence Public Library, 
opened the luncheon program with a brief 
sketch of the development of the Friends of 
Libraries movement. He said that “Friends 
of Libraries is not a movement to develop a 
selfish pressure group, militant but unin- 
formed, to add further confusion to the 
American scene. It is not just another 
aggregation of public treasury raiders. It 
is a very natural and sincere attempt, espe- 
cially in towns and cities, to bring closer to 


a public-serving, community-supported en- 
terprise more of the constituency for whom 
it has served and for whom it continues to 
exist. In a word, we have here an excel- 
lent example of consumer participation (not 
control). This, in an age when the con- 
suming public appears to be quite forgotten 
by producers and distributors of so many 
commodities and so many public services 
essential to our civilization, is indeed a 
movement which should go forward to even 
greater successes than have been achieved 
in its short but lively history.” 

Mr. Sherman introduced the guests of 
honor present and then turned the meeting 
over to Toastmaster Harlow Shapley, Har- 
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HOSPITAL LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 


yard University, who introduced President 
Wriston. The title of President Wriston’s 
address was “Outlooks and Insights,” and 
the speaker traced American foreign policy 
from George Washington’s time to show 
that Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, 
even before the days of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, held firmly to a policy that the des- 
tiny of the whole of South America was 
the concern of the United States and that 
no extension of Napoleon’s power conflict- 
ing with American interests could be toler- 
ated. 

He described our traditional policy in 
relation to Canada, pointing out that “it is 
far cheaper to extend every aid to Canada 
than to have maintained a fortified border 
all these years.” 

He described President Roosevelt’s lan- 
guage toward the dictators as “mild com- 
pared with the language that John Quincy 
Adams and Daniel Webster used toward 
European tyrants.” 

The commitments of our present foreign 
policy were defended in the light of our 
past history. Not only our commitments 
throughout this hemisphere but in the Far 
East and in Europe, he said, were entirely 
consistent with the long history of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

“These commitments are inevitable for a 
world power and have been held by the 
United States since long before it was recog- 
nized as a world power. They must be 
courageously held and not meanly sacrificed 
to expediency.” 

In 1867, he said, a proposal was made to 
the State Department for the annexation of 
Greenland and even Iceland. The Ameri- 
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can Far Eastern policy of John Hay forty 
years ago was adopted in face of the possi- 
bility that it might mean war with Japan. 

President Wriston described American 
commitments in Europe as a “moral com- 
mitment in defense of democracy. It is 
entirely consistent with American policy and 
history to defend democracy against tyranny 
anywhere and anytime. We must count on 
the American people today to take a broad 
perspective of history as a vital element in 
American policy. So we must look to the 
library to provide our people with the re- 
sources of self-education. Instead of cut- 
ting down on libraries in the time of crisis 
we must strengthen them. 

“The librarian is in a strategic position 
today in American life because we have no 
time to wait for a new generation to be 
educated through the schools as the history 
of our times develops or disintegrates.” 

Greetings from the A.L.A. Trustees Di- 
vision were voiced by J. J. Weadock, Jr., 
chairman of the division. He said in part: 

“The word ‘Friend’ is singularly appro- 
priate for a movement which has recognized 
and assumed the task of informing and 
directing public opinion on the services of 
the public library. The approach is direct 
and personal; the methods and objectives 
are adapted to each individual community. 
Its ultimate purpose is to range behind 
libraries the influence and the friendship 
of all the people. As the ideal is realized, 
so will the usefulness of the library be in- 
creased and perfected.” 

Governors’ delegates from more than a 
dozen states were present. 

CLARENCE E, SHERMAN, Chairman 


Hospital Libraries ( ommittee 


HE Hospital Libraries Committee 

held two meetings in Boston. The 

business meeting followed a break- 

fast at the Hotel Brunswick on June 21. 

With Gertrude M. Edwards, Cleveland 

Public Library, presiding, the committee 
chairmen gave their reports. 

“Affiliation with American Hospital As- 

sociation”—Mildred Schumacher, Hospital 

Library Bureau, New York City. Our ul- 


timate aim is to become a recognized active 
body participating in the meetings of the 
hospital associations. If this is to be done 
it is up to the individual librarian to join 
local associations and become an active force 
in promoting hospital libraries to the other 
members of the hospital group. Affiliation 
with the American Hospital Association does 
not start with the annual meetings of that 
large group, but with state or sectional 
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meetings. A hospital librarian is eligible 
for associate personal membership in the 
American Hospital Association. If the hos- 
pital which she is connected with is an 
institutional member the fee is $5.00 per an- 
num and $10 if the hospital is not. If the 
Hospital Libraries Committee of A.L.A. 
wants to become an associate institutional 
member of A.H.A. this will have to be 
taken up with the executive secretary of the 
A.H.A. The hospital librarians should not 
just sign a blank and pay dues, but go to 
the local association meetings and see that 
the libraries have a place on the program, 
let others know that there is a group of 
active hospital librarians present. 

Selma Lindem, Presbyterian Hospital, 
Chicago, showed an all-color movie of li- 
brary service in her hospital. Her running 
comments made this film especially inter- 
esting and it is hoped that others may be 
challenged to try a bit of amateur filming 
of their service and use it for publicity pur- 
poses. 

The report on standards for hospital li- 
brarians was held over until next year. 

“Infection in Books’—Selma Lindem. 
This will probably always be a debatable 
question. Miss Lindem found that the most 
encouraging information which she had re- 
ceived from various medical reports was 
that books fumigated under conditions as 
carried out in an experiment were germ 
free after one half day, the full twenty- 
four hours no longer being necessary. 

“Reorganization of Hospital Libraries 
Committee”—Isabel DuBois, Bureau of 
Navigation, Washington, D.C. As chair- 
man of this committee Miss DuBois recom- 
mended that the group take action to 
become a round table. To do this, a petition 
signed by fifty members must be presented 
to the A.L.A. Executive Council. It was 
voted that such action be taken, with Miss 
DuBois drawing up the petition. 

It was voted that a letter of commenda- 
tion be sent to the International Guild of 
Hospital Librarians for the splendid work 
that they are doing in England. 

Voted that the chairman appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate the Lanham Bill and 
take any necessary action for the group. 

After a discussion of the possibility of 
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having the Hospital Book Guide indexed the 
matter was turned over to the editor, Mrs, 
Marian Hughes. 

It was voted that Miss Edwards appoint 
a nominating committee and that the elec. 
tion of a president and secretary be held at 
the Monday meeting. 

Voted that the new officers have the right 
to ask twenty-five cents annual dues. 

Miss Greene, of A.L.A. Headquarters, 
asked that any pictures of hospital library 
service be sent there, as they sometimes re- 
ceive requests for them. 

The question of the name which we 
should use was again brought up for dis- 
cussion. The consensus of opinion seemed 
to be that we should be known as hospital 
librarians, working in patients’ libraries, and 
that others be medical librarians. It will be 
taken up further by the round table. 


* * * 


The Hospital Librarians were welcomed 
to Massachusetts General Hospital on June 
23 by Nathaniel W. Faxon, director. In 
view of the fact that extra chairs had to be 
brought in Dr. Faxon suggested that an- 
other time a larger room be made available 
for such an enthusiastic group. Massachu- 
setts General has three libraries: Warren, 
giving service to the patients; a medical, for 
the doctors; and another, for the nurses. 
The Warren Library was organized under 
an endowment and was one of the first such 
libraries in the country. 

Mrs. Marian Hughes, as editor of the 
Hospital Book Guide, told what it is, what it 
is trying to do, and ways in which librarians 
can help. The Book Guide is a mimeo- 
graphed quarterly, covering sixty pages dur- 
ing the year, which is published by A.L.A. It 
sells for 35c a copy, or $1.00 a year and hasa 
subscription list of over five hundred. Mrs. 
Hughes is assisted by a committee of five, 
each outstanding in hospital library work. 
They review approximately four hundred 
books a year, giving positive reviews and 
noting any harmful points. <A balance is 


kept between the different classes of books 
and an attempt is made to review current 
Subscriptions encourage 
the editor and her committee, and construc- 
tive criticism is welcome. 


books of interest. 
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HOSPITAL LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 


The balance of the meeting was devoted 
to various phases of hospital library service. 


Mrs. HuntrLeEY’s PAPER 


Mrs. Marjorie W. Huntley, Metropoli- 
tan Hospital, New York City, spoke on 
“Mental Patients and the Hospital Li- 
brary.” In working in this type of hospital 
it is essential that the librarian classify and 
re-classify the readers who use the library 
with the same professional skill that she 
uses with her collection of books. In fact, 
she must be able to judge the patient quicker 
than she does a book. Each patient must be 
treated individually and a different method 
used in working with each. If the librar- 
ian’s movements seem to be annoying one, 
then she should put off what she is doing 
either until the patient is absorbed in a 
book or has left the library. The lethargic 
and restless ones should be urged to browse; 
the withdrawn and retarded seated at a 
table and given something to read—perhaps 
even shown how to turn the pages. The 
librarian must be alert for any small actions 
or remarks that will enable her to know 
the patients as individuals. In the library, 
where the atmosphere is one of peace and 
quiet, where the librarian is soft-spoken and 
poised, the response of the patient may be 
very different from that which he makes 
to the nurses, doctors, or attendants. The 
type of reading which he likes, his response 
to library visits, and other points may be 
recorded and so open the door a little 
wider for the doctor in the understanding 
of the patient. The library has a very defi- 
nite contribution to make in completing the 
picture of a patient in the hospital, if the 
librarian will make the effort. 

Choosing books for the mental hospital 
library is a very delicate matter. Not only 
should the books come up to that standard 
which we expect to find in any carefully- 
chosen collection, but there is an added fac- 
tor, which we might call the “emotional 
tone” of the book, which is of major im- 
portance. Regardless of all accepted valu- 
ing of a book, if it stimulates the patient in 
a way not to be desired it should be re- 
moved from the library, for it must give 
him pleasant emotional reactions, mental 
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interest, or physical relaxation in order to 
be a good book. 

The librarian is important to the library 
as she can find work for the patients and 
supervise them in a way which would be 
impossible if a patient, secretary, or other 
employee were in charge. One patient said 
of the library, “It is the elixir of life to me 
here! I am suicidal out there (wards), but 
I lose it when I come in here.” 

In the discussion which followed Mrs. 
Huntley’s paper one librarian reported that 
she discussed the patients with the doctors 
before she saw them; another, that she kept 
a card file in which she listed the magazines 
that the patient liked, particular problems 
which upset him, and the books which he 
read; still another, that she glanced over 
the patients’ record cards as she passed the 
nurses’ station on each floor. 


Miss Couns’ PAPER 
Isabel Collins of McLean Hospital, Wa- 


verly, Mass., continued the subject of work 
with mental patients with a paper on “Books 
for Mental Hospitals.” The librarian must, 
first of all, thoroughly know both the books 
and the patient. There are those patients 
who can be helped and those who cannot. 
Under this second grouping are those with 
organic psychosis whose reading level grad- 
ually becomes lower and lower; also nar- 
cotics. Those patients suffering from func- 
tional psychosis or psychoneurosis can be 
helped and we should watch for the sign- 
posts to guide us. Here we find the intro- 
vert who needs a certain amount of escape 
literature—it should not go too far, how- 
ever, but have some reality in it. An ex- 
cellent book to be used is J’ll Sing One 
Song. The paranoid reads himself into the 
character in a book and therefore biography 
should be avoided. If the patient has a 
hobby it is well to give him books on that 
subject. 

A case record was cited which showed 
the definite value of the library in effecting 
a cure. 

Recent books good for mental hospital 
libraries are: I’ll Sing One Song, Finland 
Forever, Raleigh’s Eden, Behind the Rising 
Sun, Captain from Connecticut, and Fin- 
landia. 
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Miss RourKeE’s PAPER 


Harriet L. Rourke’s paper dealt with her 
personal reactions and observations based on 
her work in a tuberculosis hospital, before 
her transfer to the army and Camp Ed- 
wards. A library is most essential in this 
type of hospital, since almost all of the pa- 
tients are there for long periods. The 
mental attitude of the patient is important 
in effecting a cure and in this well-directed 
reading can play a major role. In the mat- 
ter of book selection the librarian should 
not try to educate the reader to better read- 
ing, but she should avoid giving books which 
are depressing. Psychological novels are 
bad—especially those which dwell on hard- 
ships, since they may remind the patient of 
the difficulties his family is having without 
him. The contents of the book should be 
optimistic and  encouraging—biographies, 
poetry, travel, books on tuberculosis written 
by doctors, and magazines for those who 
will never take books. The medical article 
in Time should be noted as not always suit- 
able for patients. 

Place yourself in the patient’s place; have 
tact and patience; never be in a hurry, but 
always ready to listen; have a grand sense 
of humor, tolerance, and sympathy; do not 
be too much of a salesman and you will be a 
good hospital librarian. 


Miss Ness’ PAPER 

The Children’s Hospital, Boston, turned 
over the great number of books which they 
received as gifts to the occupational therapy 
department, of which Jessie Ness is the di- 
rector. Her paper told of their work. A 
simple classification system was set up, au- 
thor and title cards made. All books were 
given two coats of shellac, and the better 
ones were given an additional coat of wax. 
The students have six months of work in 
the library, so that it is possible for the 
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book truck to make rounds twice a week 
and, in addition, the occupational therapy 
cart carries picture books when it makes 
rounds three days. The weight, print, and 
pictures are given primary consideration in 
the selection of the books. Magazines are 
given to those patients on precaution and 
are destroyed when they have seen them. 
To stimulate reading interest certified lists 
are circulated and those youngsters reading 
a prescribed number of books are given 
certificates to that effect. 


Miss HENRIKSON’s PAPER 

Gertrude Henrikson’s paper covered hos- 
pital service as given by the public library 
in Quincy, Mass. The City Hospital there 
has 250 beds and, from two visits a week 
when the service was first established in 
1925, the service has grown so that the 
librarian is at the hospital five afternoons 
and visits the patients three times weekly. 
The book collection is made up of escape 
literature, the better nonfiction, and ten 
magazines plus gifts. The first contact with 
the patient is important, for if he once be- 
comes interested in reading—even if it be 
True Story—it is easy enough for the li- 
brarian to go on from there. The hospital 
receiving service from a library has the 
advantage of having a much larger collec- 
tion of books available for its use than might 
otherwise be possible. 

To close the session members of the group 
were invited to visit the three hospital li- 
braries and to a very refreshing tea. 


Orricers ELECTED 
President: Gertrude M. Edwards, head 
of Hospital Division, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary; secretary: Isabel DuBois, director of 
libraries, Bureau of Navigation, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D.C. 
ANNE F. Jones, Secretary Pro-tem 


Junior Members ‘Round Table 


Business MEETING 
HE tenth annual business meeting of 
the Junior Members Round Table of 
the American Library Association 
was held on Friday, June 20, in the Hotel 


Statler. The meeting was called to order 


by John M. Connor, Medical Library, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, chair- 
man. The secretary-treasurer, Dorothy 


Heiderstadt, Bethlehem, Pa., Public Li- 
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brary, read the minutes of the 1940 meeting 
which were accepted, and presented the 
treasurer's report which was also approved. 
Following that, the report of the coordina- 
tor, Hazel Kirk Levins, East Orange, N.J., 
Free Public Library, was read and accepted. 
Reports of committees were then called for. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Luis E. Bejarano, Schenectady, N.Y., 
Public Library, presented the report of the 
Local Indexes Committee, for Mrs. Norma 
Olin Ireland, Ireland Indexing Service, El 
Monte, Calif., the chairman of the commit- 
tee. Mrs. Ireland’s report indicated that 
the local indexes would be ready for publica- 
tion early in 1942. The report was ac- 
cepted as read. At the conclusion of the 
report on the present national J.M.R.T. 
project Rudolph F. Flesch, a representative 
of the Readability Laboratory of Columbia 
University, New York City, briefly described 
the work and function of the laboratory. 
He offered his ideas as a possible new na- 
tional project to take the place of the local 
indexes work now nearing completion. Mr. 
Connor recommended taking this project 
into consideration. 

Carl Frommherz, Columbia University 
Library, New York City, presented the re- 
port of the Duplicate Exchanges Committee 
for Maxine Hegland, Stanford University 
Libraries, Stanford University, Calif., chair- 
man of the committee. Mr. Frommherz 
called attention to the fact that the ex- 
change of books was not included in the 
scope of the function of the Periodical Ex- 
change Union and moved that the J.M.R.T. 
Duplicate Exchanges Committee be con- 
tinued to organize the machinery to handle 
this aspect of exchange work. The motion 
was seconded and carried, and the report 
accepted. 

Adele T. Aungst, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege Library, State College, presented the 
report of the Committee on Lending Col- 
lections of Professicnal Literature for Ger- 
trude Ackermann, Iowa State College Li- 
brary, Ames, chairman of the committee. 
Lillian Van Harlingen, Ohio State Univer- 
sity Library, Columbus, moved that the 
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status of the National Committee on Avail- 
ability of Professional Literature be con- 
tinued. The motion was seconded and 
passed. 

Irene Fetty, Public Library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, chairman of the Mem- 
bership Inquiry Committee, presented the 
report of that committee, and Eugene D. 
Hart, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
moved that the work of the committee be 
continued. The motion was seconded and 
carried. 

Hazel Kirk Levins presented the report 
of the Nominating Committee, for Esther 
Kalis, Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., chairman of the committee. 
Voting was conducted by ballot, and the 
counting of the ballots was postponed. The 
chair stated that the result of the election 
would be announced at the reorganization 
meeting the following day. 

The chairman then read a letter from 
Gretchen Garrison, New York Public Li- 
brary, a member of the executive board, 
proffering her resignation. Mr. Connor 
submitted the name of Teresa Wade Atkin- 
son, of Atlanta, to fill out the unexpired 
term of one year left vacant by Miss Gar- 
rison’s resignation. A motion to ratify this 
appointment was made and approved. 

Harry R. Stritman, Minneapolis Public 
Library, presented a brief report of the Con- 
stitution Committee, of which he was chair- 
man, and recommended that the detailed 
report be read at the reorganization meeting 
on Saturday. 

In the absence of any of the members of 
the committee the report of the National 
Publication Survey Committee as submitted 
by Isaac A. Yabroff, Detroit Public Li- 
brary, was read by the secretary. Action on 
the report was postponed until Saturday 
when the item referring to publications in 
the constitution would be discussed. 


REORGANIZATION MEETING 


The reorganization meeting of the Jun- 
ior Members Round Table of the American 
Library Association was held in the Hotel 
Statler, Saturday, June 21. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. 
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Connor, chairman, and Mr. Stritman, chair- 
man of the Constitution Committee was 
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called upon for his report. The following 
constitution was read. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


CONSTITUTION 
Article I. 


1. The name of this organization shall be 


Junior Members’ Round Table. 


Name 


Article II. 


1. The purposes of this organization shall 
be (a) to help the individual member to 
orient himself in his profession and in its 
organizations: national, state, and local; and 
(b) to promote a greater feeling of respon- 
sibility for the development of library service 
and librarianship. 


Purposes 


Article III. Membership 
1. Membership in the J.M.R.T. shall be 


limited to those members of the American 
Library Association who satisfy the require- 
ments specified in these by-laws. 


Article IV. Officers 


1. The officers of this organization shall be 
a Chairman, a Chairman-Elect who shall 
serve as Vice Chairman, and a Secretary- 
Treasurer, all of whom shall be members in 


good standing of the J.M.R.T. 


Article V. Executive Board 


1. There shall be an Executive Board con- 
sisting of the elected officers and three (3) 
additional members of the J.M.R.T. elected 
as members-at-large of the Executive Board. 
2. The Executive Board shall have general 
supervision of the affairs of the J.M.R.T. 
and shall have full authority to act for the 
J.M.R.T. in the intervals between meet- 
ings. 

3. A majority shall constitute a quorum of 
the Executive Board. 


Article VI. Council 
1. There shall be a Council of the J.M.R.T. 


consisting of the Executive Board, the Sec- 
retary- IT reasurer, and state and local chap- 
ter chairmen, or their proxies. 


2. A majority shall constitute a quorum 
of the Council. 


Article VII. Meetings 
1. The annual meeting of the J.M.R.T. 


shall take place during the annual meeting 
of the American Library Association, and 
in the same locality. 

2. There shall be a midwinter meeting of 
the J.M.R.T. in conjunction with the mid- 
winter meeting of the American Library 
Association. 

3. A quorum for the transaction of official 
business shall consist of forty (40) members 
in good standing of the J.M.R.T. 

4. Roberts’ Rules of Order, revised, latest 
edition, shall govern all deliberations of the 


J.M.R.T. 
Article VIII. 


1. Amendments to this constitution shall be 
proposed in writing, and may be instituted by 
either the Executive Board, the Council, the 
Committee on Constitution and By-laws, or 
by any twenty-five (25) members in good 
standing of the J.M.R.T. 

2. Amendments may be voted upon only at 
an annual meeting, provided, however, 
printed notice of such amendment has been 
established in an officially designated periodi- 
cal at least thirty (30) days, and no longer 
than ninety (90) days, before presentation 
of the amendment to vote. 

3. This constitution may be amended in 
either of two ways: 

a. By a two thirds vote of the members pres- 
ent and voting, a quorum being present, at 
the annual meeting immediately following 
proper notice of such amendment; or, 

b. By a majority vote of the entire mem- 
bership, to be conducted by mail ballot, if 
such be specified by majority vote of mem- 
bers present at any annual meeting. 

4. By-laws may be amended by a majority 
vote of the members present and voting, 4 
quorum being present, at any annual or 
midwinter meeting of the J.M.R.T. 


Amendments 
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By-Laws 
Article I. Membership 


1. Membership in the J.M.R.T. shall be of 
two (2) classes: individual and chapter. 

2. Membership shall be open and available 
to otherwise qualified persons who have not 
attained the age of thirty-five (35) years. 

3. Annual dues for individual members shall 
be fifty (50) cents. 

4. Annual dues for chapters shall be three 
(3) dollars for chapters with fifty (50) or 
less members, plus ten (10) cents per in- 
dividual member in excess of fifty. 

5. Members whose dues are unpaid on 
March first of each year, and who shall 
continue such delinquency for one (1) month 
after notice of same has been sent, shall be 
dropped from membership. Lapsed members 
may be reinstated upon payment of dues for 
the current year. 


Article II. Calendar 


1. The conference year of the J.M.R.T. 
shall be from the close of one annual con- 
ference to the close of the next annual con- 
ference. 

2. The fiscal year shall correspond with the 
conference year. 

3. The membership year shall correspond 
with the calendar year. 


Article III. Nominations and Elections 


1. A Nominating Committee of not fewer 
than three (3) members, no one of whom 
shall be a member of the Executive Board, 
shall be appointed by the Chairman at least 
five (5) months before the opening of the 
next annual meeting, to nominate candidates 
for elective offices and for memberships-at- 
large of the Executive Board. 

2. All nominees shall be members of the 
J.M.R.T. in good standing at the time of 
nomination. 

3. The Nominating Committee shall report 
the names, professional addresses, and brief 
biographical notes of nominees to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer not later than three (3) 
months before the opening of the next an- 
nual meeting of the J.M.R.T. 

4. The Nominating Committee shall report 
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a slate of at least two (2) candidates for 
each position to be filled. 

5. Additional nominees may be entered in 
any election by submitting to the Secretary- 
Treasurer, not later than ten (10) weeks be- 
fore the opening of the next annual meeting 
of the J.M.R.T., a nominating petition con- 
taining information specified in Section 3 
above, to be signed by twenty (20) or more 
members in good standing of the J.M.R.T. 
6. Elections shall be by preferential mail 
ballot. Ballots shall be mailed to members 
in good standing two (2) months before the 
opening of the next annual meeting and 
marked ballots must be returned not later 
than one (1) month before the opening of 
said meeting. 

7. Results of elections shall be announced 
at the close of each annual meeting; where- 
upon candidates-elect shall assume office to 
serve until the close of the next annual meet- 
ing. 

8. In case of death, disability, or resigna- 
tion of an elected officer, the Executive 
Board may appoint a successor, if succession 
is not otherwise provided, to serve until the 
next regular election. 


Article IV. Duties of Officers 


1. The Chairman shall be the chief execu- 
tive officer of the J.M.R.T. and Chairman 
of the Executive Board. He shall appoint 
all committees as needed, or as requested 
by the Executive Board or Council unless 
method of appointment is otherwise specified, 
and shall exercise general supervision over 
the affairs of the J.M.R.T. as outlined in 
Roberts’ Rules of Order, revised. 

2. The Chairman-Elect shall be elected to 
office, and shall assume the responsibilities 
and perform the duties of the Chairman 
in the event of the absence, death, disability, 
or resignation of the Chairman. He shall 
serve as Chairman during the year follow- 
ing his term as Chairman-Elect. As Chair- 
man-Elect, he shall be Chairman of the 
Council. 

3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be ap- 
pointed to office by the Chairman for a 
period of one (1) year. He shall perform 
the duties of Secretary-Treasurer as out- 
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lined in Roberts’ Rules of Order, revised, 
and act as Secretary to the Council and the 
Executive Board, but shall not have voting 
privileges in the Executive Board. 


Article V. 


1. Members-at-large of the Executive Board 
shall be elected for three (3) year terms, one 
(1) member to be elected each year. Mem- 
bers-at-large in office at the time of adop- 
tion of this Constitution shall continue in 
office until the expiration of their current 
terms. Members-at-large of the Executive 
Board shall not serve for more than one (1) 
consecutive term. 

2. Vacancies in the Executive Board shall 
be filled by election of a member by ma- 
jority vote of the Executive Board, to hold 
office until the next regular election, pro- 
vided succession is not otherwise specified. 


Article VI. Council 
1. The Council of the J.M.R.T. shall con- 


vene during the regular meetings of the 
J.M.R.T. and shall consider policies and 
activities to be recommended to the Execu- 
tive Board for action. 

2. Individually accredited representatives of 
state and local chapter chairmen shall have 
all the privileges accorded regular members 
of the Council. 


Executive Board 


Article VII. 


1. All committees shall be composed of mem- 
bers in good standing of the J.M.R.T., who 
shall serve until their successors have taken 
office, or until the committee is dissolved. 

2. Standing committee(s) of the J.M.R.T. 
shall be as follows: Constitution and By- 
Laws. Standing committees shall be appointed 
by the Chairman, who shall designate one 
member as committee chairman. Members 
of standing committees shall be appointed for 
two (2) year terms, overlapping, so that no 
more than half the membership of any such 
committee shall be retired in any one year. 
3. Special committees shall be created by the 
Chairman as needed, or upon the request of 
the Executive Board, or of the Council. 
Unless otherwise directed by the requesting 
body, the Chairman shall appoint commit- 


Committees 
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tee chairmen only ; committee members to be 
appointed by the respective committee chair- 
men. 

4. Committees shall maintain records of 
their proceedings and shall report on their 
activities at the annual meeting, and at such 
other times as they may be directed to do 
so by the Chairman. 


Article VIII. 


1. No publication shall represent itself as 
being sponsored by the J.M.R.T., without 
the written approval of the Executive Board. 


Publications 


Article IX. Chapters 


1. Chapters may be established in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article V of the 
By-Laws of the American Library Associa- 
tion Constitution. 


Article X. Commitments 
1. The J.M.R.T. shall not be committed to 


any obligation, action, or statement, by any 
individual member, officer, committee, or 
other duly constituted group, unless such 
commitment is approved in writing by the 
Executive Board or by majority vote of the 
members present and voting, a quorum be- 
ing present, at any regular meeting. 


*x* * * 


After the reading of the constitution the 
following amendments were proposed: Ed- 
win Castagna, Washoe County Library, 
Reno, Nev., proposed, in connection with 
Article V, Section 3, that executive board 
members may not controvert the action of 
the membership as decided by a majority 
vote, a quorum being present, in open meet- 
ing. Miss Fetty proposed that all matters 
to be voted on be placed in the hands of the 
secretary three hours before each business 
meeting. 

In connection with Article VIII, Section 
3b, Miss Fetty proposed adding “if such be 
requested by a one third minority vote of 
members present at the annual meeting” to 
the statement that the constitution may be 
amended “by a majority vote of the entire 
membership, to be conducted by mail ballot.” 

In connection with Article VIII, Section 2, 
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Miss Levins then proposed a change of 
wording: “Amendments (to the constitution) 
may be voted upon only at the annual meet- 
ing, etc.” 

Mr. Stritman then moved the adoption of 
the articles of the constitution as amended. 
The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 

The by-laws were then taken up, and 
after some discussion, Miss Fetty moved 
that those matters which were not satisfac- 
torily settled at this meeting be referred to 
the Constitution Committee, which will 
recommend changes in the by-laws at the 
next annual business meeting. The motion 
was seconded and carried. 

Mary Davis moved that the executive 
board be guided by the recommendation of 
the Publication Committee. The motion 
was seconded by Elizabeth Madden, Mont- 
clair, N.J., Free Public Library, and car- 
ried. It was also recommended that the 
report of the Publication Committee be con- 
sidered by the executive board. 


DINNER 


The annual dinner held on Saturday 
evening at the Pioneer Auditorium cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of the founding 
of the J.M.R.T. at New Haven, Conn., in 
1931. Our speaker was Charles M. Ripley, 
of the Publicity Department of the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. His 


subject was “Short Words Give Your Mes- 
sage Punch.” Maria V. Leavitt, founder of 
the J.M.R.T., as our guest of honor, said 
that she was extremely pleased at our phe- 
nomenal growth, and wished us well for an 
unending succession of such birthday parties. 
The program closed with a skit by the staff 
of the Lynn, Mass., Public Library entitled, 
“The Old Order Balketh; or, You Can’t 
Streamline Us.” V. Genevieve Boisclair, 
Lynn, Mass., Public Library, state chairman 
of the Massachusetts Juniors, was in charge 
of arrangements. 


Junror Memsers Open House 


The J.M.R.T. had open house from 4 
to 6 P.M. on June 19, 21, and 23, in Room 
515, Statler Hotel. The Massachusetts 
J.M.R.T. and the local round table were 
alternating hosts. 


OFrFIcEers ELECTED 


The report of the tellers of the election 
was then presented, and the following new 
officers announced for the year 1941-42: 
chairman, Harry R. Stritman, Minneapolis 
Public Library; secretary-treasurer, Mar- 
garet W. Ayrault, Library of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; member of executive board, 
Marion Terhune, Paterson, N.J., Free Pub- 
lic Library. 

DorotHy HEtpERSTADT, Secretary- 
Treasurer 


Latin cAmerica, (ommittee on Library 


(i cooperation with 


HE meeting was called to order and 
presided over by Charles Gosnell, 
chairman. Other members of the 
committee present were: Louis J. Bailey, 
Lewis Hanke, William Haygood, Pura 
Belpré, and Rodolfo O. Rivera, executive 
assistant. In addition about a hundred li- 
brarians interested in the work of the com- 
mittee were present. 
Mr. Gosnell introduced Lewis Hanke, di- 
rector of the Hispanic Foundation, Library 
of Congress, who spoke on the question, “Ts 


Library Cooperation Possible?” When he 
concluded the chairman asked for questions 
from the floor and twelve or fifteen ques- 
tions and suggestions followed. Someone 
asked the speaker about the desirability of 
sponsoring the teaching of United States his- 
tory and literature in the high schools of 
Latin America. Dr. Hanke’s reply was that 
we should wait until the Latin Americans 
demand such courses. Richard Hart, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, mentioned 
the success of the Latin American exhibits 
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and programs held there, and a staff mem- 
ber of the Chicago Public Library spoke of 
Latin American exhibits shown at that li- 
brary. Several proposed cooperative proj- 
ects were discussed, such as the translation 
and publication of Brazilian classics by the 
University of Chicago Press and a survey of 
literacy and reading habits in Latin America. 
Suggestions were made for improvement of 
exchange relations between the United States 
and Latin America and among the Latin 
American countries themselves and for the 
furthering of a program of translations of 
our best books into Spanish and of theirs into 
English. The favorable reception of the 
Selecciones del Reader's Digest in Latin 
America was reported. 

Jorge Aguayo, sub-director of the library 
of the University of Havana, spoke briefly 
on the library situation in Cuba and an- 
swered questions from the floor. Enrique 
Planchart, librarian of the National Li- 
brary of Venezuela, gave a brief résumé in 
Spanish of the progress of the library move- 
ment in Venezuela, and Dr. Hanke trans- 
lated these remarks into English. Hildamar 
Escalante, a staff member from the same 
library, who has been in the United States 
for three years studying library science and 
observing libraries, reported that she would 


Lending 


HE Lending Section met with the 

Public Relations Committee in the 

Copley Plaza on Tuesday morning, 
June 24. L. Felix Ranlett, Bangor, Me., 
Public Library, chairman of the section, 
presided. Seven hundred and fifty people 
were present. Ushers, under the chairman- 
ship of Frank N. Jones, were: Herbert F. 
Cahoon, Edwin B. Colburn, Richard T. 
Doe, John A. Humphrey, Hugh L. Mont- 
gomery, L. Caswell Perry, and Walter W. 
Wright. 

Mr. Ranlett recited the purposes of the 
Lending Section, as defined in the A4.L.A. 
Handbook, and pointed out that the pro- 
gram would follow the definition. 

Business was to elect a new member of 
the Continuation Committee of the Lending 


return to Venezeula in the fall and hoped 
that she could then make use of the fine ex- 
periences she has had here to improve 
library conditions in Venezuela. It was 
announced that Miss Escalante would speak 
over short wave station WRUL at 10:15 in 
the evening. 

A representative from the University Li- 
brary in Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, Mar- 
guerite Walsh, was introduced. 

Pura Belpré, a staff member of the Aguilar 
Branch, New York Public Library, and a 
member of the committee, reported on the 
work being done in The New York Public 
Library branches with Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren and adults. She said there was great 
demand for Spanish books and Spanish pro- 
grams. Miss Belpré also called attention 
to the exhibit of thirty-three Latin American 
children’s books in Room 409, Hotel Statler, 
and to her puppet show based on her book 
Pérez and Martina to be shown the after- 
noon of June 23 at the meeting of the Sec- 
tion for Work with Children. 

The executive assistant of the committee 
gave a summary of the activities of the com- 
mittee, citing both accomplishments and 
plans under consideration. 

Ropotro O. Rivera 
Executive Assistant 


Section 


Section (Round Table), and to determine 
the future status of the section accord- 
ing to the new Constitution of the A.L.A. 
A printed explanation and a ballot were 
attached to the program. 

In the printed explanation the Continua- 
tion Committee nominated Magnus K. 
Kristoffersen, Lincoln, Neb., City Library, 
as its new member, to succeed Ruth Rutzen, 
Detroit Public Library, retiring chairman, 
and to be chairman for the conference of 
1943. Mr. Kristoffersen was elected. 

To determine the future status of the 
section the Continuation Committee sug- 
gested that three courses of action were 


open: 
1. Continue as a round table. 
2. Try to obtain divisional status. 
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3. Leave the decision with the Continua- 
tion Committee. 
It was voted to leave the decision with the 
Continuation Committee. 

John W. Chapman of the Public Rela- 
tions Department of the New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company presented a 
sound film entitled 4 New Voice for Mr. 
X—. Following this Mr. Chapman gave 
an address on “Meeting the Public Gra- 
ciously.” His address is published in the 
August issue of the Library Journal. 

Ralph R. Shaw, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture Library, Washington, spoke on 
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“Microphotographic Charging at the Gary 
Public Library.” His paper will be pub- 
lished in the October 1 4.L.A4. Bulletin. 


OrrFicers ELECTED 


The officers for 1941-42, who comprise the 
Continuation Committee, are: chairman, 
Harry N. Peterson, Carnegie Public Li- 
brary, Fort Worth, Tex.; chairman-elect, 
Magnus K. Kristoffersen, Lincoln, Neb., 
City Library; retiring chairman, L. Felix 
Ranlett, Bangor, Me., Public Library. 


RutH E. LANE ERSKINE, Secretary 


Library Buildings Round Table 


HE Library Buildings Round Table 

was held on Friday evening, June 20, 

under the chairmanship of Alfred 

Morton Githens, architect, of New York 

city. Three phases of the recent trends in 

library building were described by the three 
speakers, and a discussion followed. 


Mr. SHERMAN’S PAPER 


Clarence E. Sherman, of the Providence 
Public Library, pointed out the evidences 
of these trends in the eastern New England 
public library buildings, briefly sketching the 
evolution from early Peterborough, Red- 
wood, and the Boston Athenaeum to the very 
different buildings of the present. He noted 
that there was no blind standardization, but 
a healthy variety in plan and treatment; that 
the ablest architects were retained on library 
work; and that though the depression sharp- 
ly reduced the number of buildings, it did 
not impair their design nor cheapen the 
materials used. The public has paid for 
many of the new buildings directly, without 
borrowing. In most cases it wants its new 
libraries streamlined, modern, with the em- 
phasis on function. 

He acknowledged that there were not 
many recent libraries in eastern New Eng- 
land that visitors to the conference could 
see, but described and showed slides of : The 
most recent Boston branches, Parker Hill 
and Mattapan, now about ten years old. 
Newtonville Branch, Newton, Mass., just 


completed; a W.P.A. project, though the 
community had helped finance four previous 
branches, and provided the site for this one. 
Winchester, Mass., original lighting, and 
provision for future growth. Robbins Li- 
brary at Arlington, Mass., a wing added ten 
years ago. Quincy, Mass., addition, like a 
new separate library, of same style as the 
old Richardson Romanesque building, but 
with greatly increased window area, and a 
soundproof phonograph room. Branches at 
Providence, R.I.: Tockwotton, Rocham- 
beau, and Smith Hill, all about ten years 
old; efficient, low in cubic foot cost. Camp 
Field Branch, Hartford, Conn., dominant 
windows, outdoor mural fresco. Jones Li- 
brary at Amherst, Mass., informal arrange- 
ment, domestic character, interesting wood- 
work, beautiful furniture, a most unusual 
and “must see” library. Concord, N.H., re- 
cently completed, the “streamline” type of 
modern efficiency, tilted mirrors, provision 
for all groups, i.e., leisure reading, reference, 
young people, and children. Stacks below 
reading room floor, club rooms and studies, 
outdoor reading, and provision for parking. 
He summed up certain recognized trends: 
1. Reference facilities stressed. 
2. Increased attention to children, and 
their age groups recognized. 
3. The high school age separately provided 
for. 
4. Approach to the building simplified; 
fewer steps; halls and vestibules reduced. 
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. Trend toward exit control. 

. Traffic movement studied, and the plac- 
ing and quantity of furniture subordi- 
nated to it. 

. Partitions eliminated where possible. 

. Comunity rooms questioned; their rela- 
tive size and importance debated. 

g. Lighting assuming great importance, and 

developing rapidly. 

10. Various new gadgets, e.g., lower shelf 

sloped for better reading of titles, tilted 

mirrors for better supervision. 


Nn 


on 


— a 


Francis L. D. Goodrich, of the College 
of the City of New York, followed Mr. 
Sherman with a paper on “Some Recent 
Trends in College Library Buildings,” from 
which we quote. 


Mr. GoopricH’s PAPER* 


When one starts to trace trends, he must 
go back many years. It is next to impos- 
sible to determine what building was re- 
sponsible for certain features which have 
become common practice. There is much 
overlapping of periods and some regions 
seem to be more experimental than others. 
The Northeast, for example, is much more 
likely to cling to traditional types than is 
the Southwest. The influence of climate 
upon building design is important. The type 
of architecture approved in certain com- 
munities will be rejected in others. 

One trend noticeable some years ago has 
now become an accepted principle. Colleges 
throughout the country have been adopting 
campus plans. Each institution decides upon 
a type of architectural design. A skilful 
architect will make his library building con- 
form to the spirit of a campus plan without 
sacrificing utility. Some years ago the archi- 
tect for the Cleveland Public Library build- 
ing was faced with the problem of matching 
the design of the courthouse on the adjoining 
block but providing much more window 
space. He added, I believe, about a third 
more square feet of windows, but the casual 
observer would never notice any difference 
between the two buildings. 

The ornate facades and the domes are dis- 





* Abridged. 
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appearing from the college landscape, though 
dome and rotunda are retained at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Washington and 
Lee has removed the dome in its remodeling, 
Greek porticos and Gothic turrets are now 
considered unnecessary luxuries. 

The rectangular building, foursquare and 
possibly with courts, is giving way to one 
with many faces, angles, and planes. Such a 
building has better ventilation and more 
natural light. Note this in the New 
Rochelle building and in Agnes Scott Col- 
lege Library. In California such irregular 
designs have proved popular. A recent 
example there is the George Pepperdine 
building. 

Years ago the monumental staircase made 
its exit and now the monumental reading 
room seems to be following. The old idea 
of massing all work into one great reading 
room and a periodical room is outmoded. 
Current and bound periodicals often need to 
be used together and they form a large part 
of the reference material of the modern 
student. The Code of Standards of the 
Carnegie Corporation calls for a periodical 
room. If this room will service both bound 
and current serials, it is a useful place. 
Small libraries especially are developing 
methods of handling the periodicals problem 
in other types of reading rooms. A subject 
emphasis has forced itself upon the college 
librarian, and he is striving to meet the 
problem in new buildings and modifications 
of old ones. 

At the University of Washington, Seattle, 
there is one of the finest and largest of the 
monumental reading rooms that I have ever 
seen but it has not been efficient. It seats 
five hundred readers and is too large for 
supervision from one desk. Low, double- 
faced bookcases were installed in this room 
a year ago, thus breaking up the area into 
three sections. One, the center, forms the 
reference room proper. At one end the sec- 
tion is devoted to the social studies, and the 
other end is used for bound periodicals and 
for recreational books selected by the read- 
ers’ adviser. The two end sections of the 


room are controlled by desks at which read- 
ers must stop as they go in or out. 
Two of the new buildings, University of 
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Colorado and Rockford College, have been 
planned to emphasize this idea of subject in- 
terest. Several university library buildings 
have worked on this line for graduate stud- 
ies, but it is new in undergraduate planning. 

When there are junior and senior colleges 
or undergraduate and graduate students us- 
ing the same building, there is a tendency to 
divide the space by classes or years. Some- 
times even the freshman reading room is 
arranged by subjects. This is being tried at 
Colorado, I believe. 

The location of the stacks in these build- 
ings has assumed new importance. Many 
of the books are on open shelves in the read- 
ing rooms. The stacks may or may not be 
closed but they must be of easy access to 
the various reading rooms. Years ago Vas- 
sar put up a building without a stack room. 
It was found to be difficult to administer a 
building where everything was on open 
shelves, without the possibility of segregating 
essentials from nonessentials. Recently a 
stack room has been added to the building. 
Some of the large public library buildings, 
notably Los Angeles and Baltimore, have 
developed stacks immediately adjacent to the 
subject reading rooms. This may well be 
imitated by college libraries. 

With so much freedom of access to the 
books it is no longer possible to control 
everything by desks at stack entrances. The 
control is passing from desks to doors, from 
rooms to buildings. The Skidmore building 
of which only the first unit has been erected 
has an unusual stack arrangement. Wash- 
ington and Lee should also be studied from 
this point of view. A turnstile and guard 
may have to be stationed at the one exit 
from a building, or the charging desk be 
so placed that all must pass close to it when 
leaving, displaying open brief cases. 

I have purposely omitted all references 
to the trends in artificial lighting. The new 
methods and fixtures are extremely impor- 
tant and even revolutionary. 

Lastly there is a trend away from formal 
to informal furnishings. This is, of course, 
more easily arranged in a small college than 
in a large university building, but even 
Columbia has succeeded in breaking away 
from the tradition by using several types of 
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chairs in one reading room and by combining 
round tables with the regular oblong ones. 
When upholstered furniture will stand the 
wear, it adds charm to the rooms, but re- 
pair bills should be considered before putting 
much such furniture into some buildings. 

The tendencies noted in this talk are: 

1. Away from monumental to functional 
buildings. 

2. Away from one or two large reading 
rooms to several small ones. 

3. Away from desk control to room con- 
trol of stacks. 

4. Away from formal furnishings to in- 
formal. 

Mr. Goodrich analyzed plans and photo- 
graphs, thrown on the screen, of ten recent 
college and university library buildings. 

* * * 


Richard C. Engelken, lighting engineer, of 
New York City, was then introduced as 
being closely in touch with the recent de- 
velopment of lighting, having taken a lead- 
ing part in the illuminating of the New York 
World’s Fair, the Radio City buildings, the 
African Hall at the New York Natural His- 
tory Museum, and the new Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library. 


Mr. ENGELKEN’S PAPER* 


The various lighting systems of public 
libraries have been so much discussed that 
the whole subject seems very complicated, if 
not in a state of utter confusion. This is 
particularly true since the advent of the new 
fluorescent lamp. Formerly, it was a ques- 
tion of the lighting system—direct or in- 
direct or a combination of these forms of 
lighting—but now the problem is further in- 
volved by the necessity of considering not 
only the lighting system but the light source 
itself. The solution of a lighting problem 
lies less in the type of lighting system or 
light source than in the skilful application of 
these in obtaining proper light distribution. 

Herbert Ives, who is one of the founders 
of modern illuminating engineering, once 
stated that “Good lighting is the art of creat- 
ing the proper distribution of brightnesses.” 
Undoubtedly the ideal distribution of bright- 


* Abridged. 
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nesses is that found in natural environments 
and it is right to assume that the eye would 
function most efficiently under luminous en- 
vironments similar to those found in nature. 

Quite frequently, the lighting engineer sets 
about to design a lighting scheme which is in- 
tended to result in a distribution comparable 
with that found to be satisfactory in nature, 
but runs across—or against—rather hard 
and fast conventions concerning spacing of 
units, maximum brightnesses, and architec- 
tural period design. In order to keep within 
these rather arbitrary boundaries, he sacri- 
fices a great deal in the way of proper light 
distribution. 

Much credit should be given to the medi- 
cal profession and the illuminating engineer- 
ing professions for their researches into this 
seemingly involved problem of brightnesses 

. specifically, Dr. Lythgoe’s studies and 
reports on the effects of a glare source on 
visual acuity, and H. L. Logan’s surveys of 
natural luminous environments and his com- 
parisons with the various forms of artificial 
lighting systems. 

Let us review briefly some of the dif- 
ferent light schemes and their possibilities, 
and see how these schemes fit into the gen- 
eral problem of creating a suitable luminous 
environment. All of the methods of light- 
ing can be classified into a few general 
types: 

1. The direct indirect lighting unit which 
usually consists of an opal glass enclosure 
around the lamp. This type is probably the 
most inexpensive of all but is the least apt to 
result in satisfactory lighting, in view of the 
fact that the opal enclosure diffuses the light 
in practically all directions and affords very 
little control of the distribution of light. 
This type of unit usually results in extremely 
high brightnesses within the field of vision 
and little light on the working plane in com- 
parison with the balance of the room. 

2. The total indirect system where the 
ceiling is used as a secondary light source 
and .the lighting units are spaced to create 
a uniform work plane illumination. This 
system has several variations which have to 
do with the construction of the lighting unit 
rather than the actual effect produced. For 
instance, some of the fixtures are slightly 
luminous so that they do not appear as sil- 
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houettes against the ceiling, and the amount 
of light permitted to leak through the fixture 
is just enough to create a surface brightness 
on the bottom of the fixture comparable to 
that of the ceiling. This form of lighting, 
while inexpensive to install, depends on the 
maintenance of a smooth, white ceiling for 
its efficiency. The distribution, depending 
somewhat on the size and shape and color 
scheme of the room, is liable to result in a 
preponderance of light overhead, and con- 
sequently an abnormal condition in the upper 
field of vision. 

3. A combination indirect and direct light- 
ing. Here are various forms and types of 
units which are intended to result in a de- 
sirable distribution, and the variations of this 
system are many indeed. Some take the 
form of a control lens in the bottom of an 
enclosing unit, and in the same category are 
the control lens plates with opal glass sides 
or even the flush lens plate mounted in the 
ceiling with a secondary indirect light source, 
usually from separate units, coves, torcheres, 
and soon. This system, if properly designed, 
permits direction and control of the light and 
can result in correct relationship of bright- 
nesses throughout the room. 

4. Total direct unit, in which the control 
lenses are usually mounted flush in the ceil- 
ing and the light is directed to the working 
plane. This system results in the highest 
intensity of light on the working plane, and 
with lower intensity on the surrounding 
walls and ceiling. Frequently, an objection 
is raised that the direct lighting system re- 
sults in uncomfortable glare due to the 
brightness of the lens plates. However, if 
the system is properly designed for the di- 
mensions of the room, the brightness of the 
plates in the normal field of vision will not 
be objectionable. Various methods are used 
in limiting the brightness of the lens plates, 
most recent of which is the new Fresnel 
lens which offers a method of controlling the 
heretofore objectionable surface brightness 
of prismatic lenses when seen from the side 
at normal angles of vision. The direct light- 
ing system, if skilfully applied, can result 
in a distribution well-adapted to the require- 
ments of the library workroom. 

The next important consideration in the 
lighting problem is the light source itself. 
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Until recently, the incandescent lamp was the 
only practical and economical light source 
available. However, two years ago, the 
new fluorescent lamp was introduced at the 
New York World’s Fair as a practical il- 
juminant. The most important advantage of 
the fluorescent lamp is its high efficiency, giv- 
ing practically twice the amount of light for 
the current consumed. Another distinct ad- 
vantage lies in the fact that while the total 
heat is approximately half that of an in- 
candescent lamp, the actual radiated heat 
toward the working plane is only about 25 
per cent that of an incandescent lamp. The 
resultant advantages in cool lighting, or 
where an air conditioning problem exists, are 
quite obvious. There are still other ad- 
vantages: the size and shape of the fluores- 
cent lamp permits it to be installed in fix- 
tures or in coves; also the color emission 
of the fluorescent light is quite close to 
that found in nature. 

It should be noted, however, that while 
the fluorescent lamps use less current, the 
price of this energy is by no means the only 
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consideration in determining the over-all 
cost. In general, fluorescent lamps cost 
much more than comparable incandescent 
lamps. Fixture and installation costs are 
higher. Certain other costs may vary to 
the advantage of either system. Where the 
cost of the current is two cents a KW hour 
or less, the daily operating costs of the 
fluorescent lighting installation, including 
replacement and upkeep, are generally higher 
than that of an equal intensity incandescent 
system. Where, on the contrary, the cost 
of current is more than two cents a KW 
hour, the fluorescent installation is generally 
the more economical and should certainly be 
considered. Several cost analyses are shown 
in the Design Manual of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Division. 

Lantern slides and the exhibition of vari- 
ous types of lamp illustrated Mr. Engel- 
ken’s talk. 

Afterward questions were asked of the 
speakers, and there was a general discus- 
sion of lighting problems particularly. 

ALFRED Morton GITHENS, Chairman 


Library Extension ‘Board 


HE Library Extension Board held 

an open meeting on regional libraries 

in the United States, Friday after- 
noon, June 20, in the Statler Hotel. Chair- 
man Carleton B. Joeckel summarized com- 
parable developments in other fields. Three 
addresses were presented, as follows: “Ver- 
mont’s Regional Centers,” by Dorothy Ran- 
dolph, secretary, Vermont Free Public Li- 
brary Commission; “A Regional Library in 
the T.V.A. Area,” by Mary U. Rothrock, 


supervisor of library service, T.V.A.; “A 
Regional Public Library in Virginia,” by 
W. A. Moon, head, Extension Department, 
Virginia State Library. These will appear 
as a series in news numbers of the Bulletin. 
A tentative list of regional library services 
and summaries of state aid and other legis- 
lative progress, compiled by the secretary, 
were distributed. 


Juvia WricHT Merritt, Secretary 


Library Unions Round Table 


HE Library Unions Round Table 

was organized during the Cincin- 

nati Conference. One of its chief 
objectives is to bring about closer co- 
operation between organized labor and the 
libraries, to acquaint the trade union move- 
ment with the services and resources of our 
public libraries and to make known to the 
library profession the needs and desires of 
the ten million organized workers. Library 


unionists are in a strategic position to bring 
about the realization of this important aim. 

The coordinating committee of the 
L.U.R.T., therefore, selected as the main 
theme for the Boston Conference the topic, 
“Organized Labor and the Library,” and 
invited representatives of the C.I.O. and the 
A.F. of L. to address the open meeting on 
June 21, in the Hotel Statler. More than 
three hundred delegates and visitors at- 
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tended the meeting, with many participating 
in a lively discussion at the conclusion of the 
main addresses. Edith Rees, of The New 
York Public Library, chairman of the 
L.U.R.T., presided. The main speakers 
were: Ewart G. Guinier, acting president 
of the New York District of the State, 
County, and Municipal Workers of Amer- 
ica (C.I1.O.) and Francis Otto Matthies- 
sen, professor of history and literature, 
Harvard University, president of the Har- 
vard Teachers Union (A.F. of L.), and 
author of American Renaissance. 

Preceding the main addresses, representa- 
tives of the five library unions gave brief 
talks on how their respective organizations 
worked and cooperated with organized la- 
bor during the past year. 

Edith Rees, president of the New York 
City Public Library Employees Union 
(C.1.0.), pointed out that the most needed 
thing now is real cooperation and under- 
standing between organized labor and li- 
braries. Librarians must realize that the 
problems facing other workers are the same 
that face them. The groups that attack 
labor organization are the same that attack 
library budgets. In previous years The New 
York Public Library was rarely mentioned 
at city budget hearings. Last year, however, 
because of the existence of the library un- 
ion and because of its excellent publicity 
work, the needs of the library were not only 
mentioned but stressed. 

A. B. Korman, president of the Chicago 
Public Library Employees Union (C.I.O.), 
described the union’s part in the successful 
legislative campaign for a $250,000 increase 
in library revenue and told of the unquali- 
fied help the union received from the or- 
ganized labor movement in Chicago in 
support of that campaign. He also read a 
statement by Leo A. Lerner, chairman of 
the Administrative Committee of the Board 
of Directors of the Chicago Public Library 
praising the library union for its devotion 
to the library and for its cooperation with 
the board. 

Ruth Shapiro, Milwaukee Public Library 
Employees Union (A.F. of L.) told of her 
library’s workers’ education program, and 
of the way the library union together with 
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the rest of organized labor in Milwaukee 
cooperated to make the program a success. 
Mrs. Lois McKay, Public Library Union 
of Cleveland, related that the union never 
had much trouble with budgets because of 
the support of Cleveland’s organized work- 
ers, C.1.O. and A.F. of L. During the 1941 
budget hearings the union asked for $65,000 
for salary increases. The sum of $63,000 
was granted by the Budget Commissioners, 
Mrs. Margaret Hunton, Library of Con- 
gress Union (C.I.O.), reported on the work 
of the union in the Library of Congress. 


Mr. GuINIER’s TALK 


The chairman then introduced the first 
speaker, Ewart G. Guinier. Mr. Guinier 
said that The New York Public Library is 
being used by thousands of unionists. They 
consider it as the main educational center 
of the city. He regretted that certain types 
of services were being curtailed, and men- 
tioned the fact that it has become very diffi- 
cult to get access to bound volumes of 
newspapers. He thought that the reason for 
that was to keep readers away, and perhaps to 
keep check on those using the volumes. The 
Rapp-Coudert Committee subpoenaed the 
“call slips” of books used in the history and 
economics departments of the N.Y.P.L. to 
find out who was reading what books. The 
citizens of the United States are today faced 
with all sorts of investigating committees 
who pry into the private lives and opinions of 
citizens. 

He attacked the cuts in library budgets in 
the name of national defense, and appealed 
to librarians not to remain isolated but to 
join organized labor if they wished to pre- 
serve the system of free public libraries. Or- 
ganized labor is the library’s best friend and 
ally. Organized labor will help maintain 
and extend library service and will help im- 
prove working conditions of librarians, he 
concluded. 


Pror. MATTHIESSEN’S TALK 


Prof. Matthiessen expressed his pleasure 
with the invitation to address a group of 
librarians. College professors are prone to 


be segregated from the centers of life the 
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same as librarians. It is essential that cul- 
tural workers join unions in order to be at 
the source of life in America today. As a 
result of joining unions their knowledge of 
the community in which they work increases. 
Through their contacts with the central la- 
bor bodies they find out first hand what labor 
wants. By belonging to unions, teachers 
and librarians become much more alive in 
their own fields of study. Any adequate, 
intelligent point of view in any field must of 
necessity be a social point of view. 

It is a major responsibility for teachers, 
writers, and librarians to understand as fully 
as possible the world of which they are a 
part. In a chaotic, rapidly-changing period 
it is not easy to understand the main forces 
of life. It is, therefore, the particular re- 
sponsibility of intellectual workers to be the 
articulators for their generation for Ameri- 
can democracy. If they don’t understand, 
speak, and fight for American democracy, no 
one will. 

In speaking of proletarian literature, he 
stated that very little of that type of litera- 
ture is to be found in public libraries. Very 
few of the proletarian novels are available in 
branch libraries, and very rarely are they 
brought to the attention of the borrowers. 
American proletarian literature is in the best 
American tradition. Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
George Ripley, Orestes Bronson, Henry 
Thoreau, and Mark Twain were deeply in- 
terested and closely associated with workers 
and artisans. Emerson delivered some of 
his most important addresses to unions of 
workers and mechanics. 

In conclusion, Prof. Matthiessen appealed 
to librarians to become a part of the trade 
union movement, part of the most dynamic 
force in American life today. With labor 
librarians can engage fruitfully in the de- 
fense of American life, culture, and de- 
mocracy. 

The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted at the same meeting after 
considerable discussion. 


RESOLUTION ON Work WITH ORGANIZED 
LABOR 

Whereas, There are now more than ten 

million organized workers in the United 
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States, and working people constitute the 
greatest majority of our nation, and 


Whereas, Organized labor has always been 
a staunch friend of public libraries while 
few libraries are now serving the needs of 
the labor movement, and not many genuine 
prolabor publications are found today on 
the shelves of our libraries, though the Li- 
brary Bill of Rights states that all sides of 
controversial questions should be covered by 
books and magazines in our libraries, and 


Whereas, In these days of national crisis 
libraries together with schools are subjected 
to vicious attacks from reactionary forces, 
and libraries need the support of the labor 
movement in their struggle to maintain and 
extend library services and labor has always 
been anxious to offer such support, and 


Whereas, It is extremely important for the 
welfare of our country that labor’s story 
be available in our libraries from labor’s 
own point of view, and, 


Whereas, Organized labor is now waging a 
courageous fight for the maintenance of the 
standard of living of all people, including li- 
brarians whose standard of living is being 
adversely affected by the rising cost of living, 
reduction in library budgets, and higher in- 
come taxes, now therefore be it 


Resolved, That we members and friends of 
library unions in a meeting of the Library 
Unions Round Table at the conference of 
the American Library Association in Bos- 
ton on June 21, 1941, recognize in organized 
labor our friend and ally and pledge to do 
all in our power to have labor’s point of view 
fairly represented in our libraries, and be it 
further 


Resolved, That we will aid the trade unions 
in establishing their own libraries or deposit 
stations of public libraries in their union 
halls, and be it also 


Resolved, That we will work with organ- 
ized labor and other progressive organiza- 
tions to keep our libraries free and repre- 
sentative of all people and to make of them 
real “peoples’ universities,” and be it finally 


Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the national officers of the C.I.O. and 
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A.F. of L., the officers of the American Li- 


brary Association, and to the press. 


RESOLUTION ON RaApp-CouUDERT COMMITTEE 
IN New York 


Whereas, The New York State Joint Legis- 
lative Committee known as the “Rapp- 
Coudert” Committee was set up primarily 
to investigate “the character and cost of 
education”; and 


Whereas, The Rapp-Coudert Committee 
has devoted itself almost exclusively to an 
investigation of “subversive activities” which 
has all the ear-marks of a legislative witch 
hunt, viz., star-chamber hearings, public and 
private; right of counsel forbidden; right to 
examine hostile witnesses denied; persons 
accused are tried in the public press before 
being given a chance to testify in their own 
behalf, etc.; and 

Whereas, The Board of Higher Education 
and the Board of Education of New York 
City have suspended without pay for an in- 
definite period of time pending trial, thirty- 
four staff members including teachers, li- 
brarians, and clerical assistants on the basis 
of unsubstantiated allegations made before 
the Rapp-Coudert Committee; and 
Whereas, The effect of such suspension is 
to encourage the trying of the accused in the 
press, thus publicly prejudging the case and 
further, depriving the suspended teachers 
and librarians of financial support; and 


Whereas, The Board of Higher Education 
of New York City in effect set up political 
qualifications for teaching, librarianship, and 
clerical employment by a resolution which 
expressed its purpose “not to retain as mem- 
bers of the collegiate staffs members of a 
Communist, Fascist, or Nazi group or so- 
ciety, or to retain any individual who, or 
member of a group which, advocates, ad- 
vises, teaches, or practices subversive doc- 
trines or activities”; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Library Unions Round 
Table protests and condemns the undemo- 
cratic purposes and practices of the Rapp- 
Coudert Committee ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Library Unions Round 
Table protests the wholesale suspension of 
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individuals against whom no charges of in- 
competence have been made and requests 
that those suspended be reinstated; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Library Unions Round 
Table protests and condemns the setting up 
of political qualifications for teachers and 
librarians in public educational institution on 
grounds that it is a violation of academic 
freedom and tantamount to depriving per- 
sons of their elementary civil rights as 
guaranteed by the constitution of the United 
States and the state of New York. 


Business MEETING 


The business meeting of the L.U.R.T. was 
held Thursday, June 19, in the Hotel Stat- 
ler. The meeting was attended by delegates 
from library unions from the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, Cleveland Public Library, De- 
troit Public Library, New York Public 
Library, Milwaukee Public Library, Library 
of Congress, and an observer from the Bos- 
ton Library Club in the Boston Public 
Library. After hearing reports from the 
unions it was voted to affiliate with the 
A.L.A. Following a full discussion on the 
anti-union statements in the official bulletin 
of the Staff Organizations Round Table, it 
was voted to present a resolution of protest 
to the business meeting of the S.O.R.T. 
(Such resolution was presented and passed.) 


Union BootH 


As in former years, the L.U.R.T. main- 
tained a booth at the Boston Conference. 
Some four thousand copies of library union 
publications and C.I.O. and A.F. of L. 
pamphlets were distributed. The Chicago 
Public Library Employees Union distributed 
two thousand copies of a special edition of 
the C.P.L. Union News featuring a sym- 
posium entitled “Labor Looks at Libraries,” 
containing statements by outstanding C.I1.0O. 
leaders. Other publications distributed were 
the Library Unionist of the N.Y.C. Public 
Library Employees Union, the Library 
Union News of the Library Union of Cleve- 
land, the News Letter of the Library of 
Congress Union, and the publications of the 
State, County, and Municipal Workers of 
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America (C.I.O.) and the American Federa- 
tion of the State, County, and Municipal 
Employees (A.F. of L.) Unionists on duty 
at the booth reported great interest in li- 
brary unions at the conference. 


CoMMITTEES 


An informal luncheon for library union- 
ists and their friends was held on Wednes- 
day, June 25, at the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union. Plans for the forth- 
coming year were adopted and the following 
committees set up: Library Unions Organ- 
izing Committee, Edith Rees, New York 
Public Library, chairman; Committee on 
Salaries, Working Conditions, and Cost of 
Living, Mrs. Lois McKay, Cleveland Pub- 


lic Library, chairman; Committee on Li- 


brary Service to Labor, Ruth Shapiro, Mil- 
waukee Public Library, chairman; Commit- 
tee on Labor’ Bibliographies, Daniel 
Schwartz, Library of Congress, chairman. 


Orricers ELECTED 


The following will serve as the Executive 
Committee of the Library Unions Round 
Table for 1941-42; Fanya Gordon, Mil- 
waukee Public Library, chairman; Benedict 
Z. Hirsch, Chicago Public Library, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Mrs. Margaret R. Hunton, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C., 
recording secretary; Mrs. Gale Van Kirk, 
Cleveland Public Library, and Adele Mar- 
tin, New York Public Library, members-at- 
large. 

Benepict Z. Hirscu, Secretary 


Rational Defense Activities ana Libraries, 


( ommittee on 


r \HE Committee on National Defense 
Activities and Libraries held an ad- 
vance open meeting on libraries and 

national defense, Wednesday morning and 

afternoon, June 18, in the Statler Hotel. 

Invitations had been extended to A.L.A. 

boards, committees, sections, and divisions 

concerned with defense activities, and to 
presidents of state associations, state de- 
fense committees, and other state leaders, 
but announcement had been made that it was 
open to anyone interested. Chairman Mary 

U. Rothrock led the informal discussion, 

calling from time to time on members of the 

panel or the audience to comment on special 


topics or to answer questions. The panel 
included: H. M. Cashmore, Birmingham, 
England; Edward A. Chapman, W.P.A.; 
Ralph M. Dunbar, Library Service Di- 
vision, U.S. Office of Education; Isabel 
DuBois, Navy Department; R. Russell 
Munn, Cleveland Public Library; Capt. 
Ray L. Trautman, Morale Branch, War 
Department; and Carl H. Milam and Julia 
Wright Merrill, American Library Associa- 
tion. Canadian experience was contributed 
by Nora Bateson, Nova Scotia Regional Li- 
braries Commission, and Father A. M. 
Morisset, University of Ottawa. 

Juvia WricHT MerriLi 


Order and Book Selection ‘Round Table 


HE Order and Book Selection Round 
Table, in conjunction with the Adult 
Education Round Table, convened at 
the Copley Plaza Hotel on Saturday morn- 


ing, June 21, with Charles J. Shaw, of the 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York City, 


presiding. 
Mr. MANsBRIDGE’S PAPER 


Following routine business, the chairman 
introduced the first speaker of the morn- 


ing, F. Ronald Mansbridge, of the Cam- 
bridge University Press, New York City, 
whose subject was “British Publishing in 
Wartime.” “Since the beginning of the 
war,’ Mr. Mansbridge said, “the whole 
business of writing, printing, publishing, and 
selling books (even of reading books) has 
operated, like everything else in Britain, un- 
der many difficulties, threatened and actual.” 
The great bombing raids of December, 1940, 
which resulted in the destruction of six 
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million books, left Paternoster Row, for cen- 
turies the center of English book trade, a 
mass of ruins. Previous to these raids the 
old established firm of Longmans possessed 
a stock of nearly six thousand titles, which 
the bombing reduced to a bare dozen; yet 
the firm had recovered sufficiently by the 
end of April to have published over a mil- 
lion and a half books. Mr. Mansbridge 
commented upon the splendid spirit shown 
by publishers toward their less fortunate 
rivals and cited one instance in which the 
bombing raids proved a decided benefit to the 
book trade. “On at least one occasion the 
devastation of the enemy’s raids provided 
what somebody has described as ‘a _ hell- 
sent opportunity’ for cooperative action to 
build a better structure on the ruins of the 
old. One Sunday evening the great whole- 
sale firm of Simpkin Marshall suffered 
complete demolition. By nine on Monday 
morning their competitors, W. H. Smith and 
Son, were busily helping them to fill the 
orders that the postman brought to the 
ruins of the old address. Before eleven in 
the morning their managing director was on 
the telephone with various publishers, and 
in a matter of hours three publishers under- 
took to buy the goodwill of the business, 
and to create a new cooperative organization 
for the benefit of the book trade. This new 
‘Book Centre’ is now in active operation, 
and promises to provide a central clearing 
house such as was badly needed in London, 
but it might have taken half a century to 
get it going if direct action had not been 
forced by the occasion.” 

Mr. Mansbridge went on to say that the 
war had not as yet affected the supply of 
authors and new books and, while no work 
of particular caliber had been produced since 
the outbreak of war, the literary output has 
been, on the whole, of high merit. Since 
the majority of men employed in the actual 
production of books are still above the age 
limit, there has been no great shortage in 
man-power. One or two publishers went 
out of business when the staff was mobilized, 
but a new publishing firm was only recently 
opened to business. 

The shortage of paper has been one of 
the most serious problems confronting the 
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publishing trade. As early as June, 1940, 
drastic restrictions were laid down by the 
government and manufacturers were limited 
to 60 per cent, and early in 1941 to 50 per 
cent, of the amount of paper used in a 
corresponding period prior to the war. Ipn- 
cidental uses of paper, such as posters, nap- 
kins, catalogs, doilies, tablecloths, and so on, 
have been sharply curtailed and, moreover, 
the government exercises considerable dis- 
cretion in granting licenses for paper used 
for specific books. “Every publisher has to 
fill out a form, describing the purpose for 
which he needs paper, and the publishers of 
serious books of merit and of educational 
books find it easier to obtain paper for these 
purposes than for merely ephemeral ma- 
terial. In addition to this, a special proviso 
greatly increases the amount of paper a pub- 
lisher can obtain, if any considerable part of 
his edition is for export purposes. At the 
beginning of the war the government insti- 
tuted a system of compulsory war risk in- 
surance, and the premiums which publishers 
have to pay for their stock in hand proves a 
considerable burden. It has, however, hada 
good effect in discouraging publishers from 
their chronic sin of making a larger edition 
of a book than they need, in the hope that 
somehow or other they could sell five thou- 
sand copies of a book when they should have 
printed two thousand, with one eye on the 
possibility of selling the balance as a re- 
mainder.” 

He went on to say that, though there had 
been a sharp drop in the purchasing power 
of the public, which now has its basic in- 
come tax of 50 per cent, the book trade has 
been as yet totally unaffected and, whether 
it be due to the blackouts or the restricted 
diet, book sales are, if anything, on the in- 
crease. “W. H. Smith and Son, with book 
stalls all over the country, report that their 
monthly sales started to increase steadily in 
September, 1940, and in April, 1941, their 
sales were 15 per cent higher than in April, 
1940. There has been a decrease in the 
total number of new books published, a total 
of 10,732 in 1940, as against 14,913 in 1939. 
Of these totals the figure for new fiction 
in 1940 was 3524, as against 3984 in 1939. 
With the retail trade showing an increase, 
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this probably means that fewer borderline 
books are published, and many would con- 
sider that it is a good thing for the industry 
as a whole to have the number of new 
books decreased, as long as the total volume 
of business is increased. At present two 
kinds of books are selling well in England: 
books directly connected with the war, and 
books as far away from the war as possible.” 

Mr. Mansbridge laid strong emphasis 
upon the lack of censorship of books, pointing 
out how effectively such a matter is handled 
in England at this time. “It can be stated 
flatly that there is in Britain today no cen- 
sorship of opinion expressed in books. It is 
right that this should be so, since one of the 
things for which Britain is fighting is one of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms—the free- 
dom of opinion. It would be, of course, 
criminal (I believe treasonable) to publish 
information that would be of military value 
to the enemy. In order to help publishers 
who want to avoid the risk of this in doubt- 
ful cases, there exists a purely voluntary 
Board of Censors, to which the publishers 
may, if they wish, submit books and periodi- 
cals to get a ruling before publication. This 
board will give advice, but the last word 
rests with the author and publisher. To 
illustrate how this works, a prominent Lon- 
don publisher reports that he has had only 
three occasions on which the censor queried 
certain passages in books he was publishing. 
On one of these the author immediately 
agreed with the censor’s reader that the pas- 
sage was best omitted, another clarified his 
statement, and a third adhered to every 
word he had written without making any 
change.” 

He concluded by saying that the British 
Government has endeavored to encourage 
the book publishers because it believes that 
books represent the thought and mind of the 
country. Moreover, the export trade in 
books, which annually amounts to £4,000,000, 
is vitally important at this particular time. 
British books exported to the United States 
in no way compete with the American 
market, since any book destined to have a 
wide sale in this country will, for obvious 
reasons, be made into an American edition. 
There are every year, however, hundreds of 
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books of more limited market—technical 
books for scholars, books of reference for 
librarians—that could not possibly be pro- 
duced in separate editions, and it is, to a 
considerable degree, this type of book which 
Britain exports to this country. British 
books are not difficult to obtain, nor are they 
expensive; they are cheaper than they have 
been for years, due to the favorable ex- 
change. Books may take longer to arrive 
on these shores, since shipments are slower 
and less frequent, but they arrive even- 
tually. The Cambridge University Press 
has not as yet lost a single book and other 
publishers report the same good fortune. 
It is well to bear in mind that every dollar 
spent in the purchase of British books is 
helping, in some measure at least, to further 
Britain’s war effort. 


Mr. Bryson’s PAPER 


“Books for Shelves or Books for Readers” 
was the title of the speech delivered by 
Lyman Bryson, of Columbia University, 
New York City, and director of the Reada- 
bility Laboratory of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education. Mr. Bryson 
began by urging that, in the matter of 
book selection, the librarian make a greater 
effort to satisfy the demands of the public. 
“T have very often, in my capacity as book ad- 
viser to public forums, had occasion to visit 
certain libraries, where the book selector had 
bought any type of book that had to do with a 
subject—a complete list of titles in that 
subject, regardless of value. One or two 
books of high value were supplied in one or 
two copies. Isn't it better to get fifty, five 
hundred, five thousand copies of a book than 
to have one thousand unsatisfied readers? 
There is justification for buying a book, 
simply because the book is popular, even 
though there would eventually be little, if 
any, demand for it. There is something to 
be said for ‘all out’ for books in order to 
encourage readers, even if it be necessary to 
burn them later on.” 

He then undertook a consideration of the 
role of the librarian in the field of adult 
education. “What I want to make emphatic 
is that one gets a stimulus in the mind of 
adults effectively when he thinks of books, 
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not as objects, not as symbols, but as instru- 
ments of communication. The moment you 
think of a book as an instrument of com- 
munication, you shift your attention from 
the book as such to two terms in the process 
of communication—writer and reader—and 
something between them of which the book 
is only an instrument, and obviously the 
process will be different each time you have 
a new reader. It becomes a live thing, ceases 
to be a static influence, and, from the stand- 
point of stimulating adult minds, you begin 
to get somewhere when you think of the 
book as an instrument of communication. I 
think the book buyer who decides which 
books shall be bought with the always 
limited resources of the library, who does 
not think of this process of communication in 
a slightly different way, because of what we 
know about adult education, is not to be 
excused, even if she thinks of adult educa- 
tion during all her other waking hours. 

“All educators of adults have one primary 
responsibility and that is to maintain a gen- 
eral discontent in the mind and soul of any 
particular person you can get your hands on. 
It is a basic notion of my method—and I 
don’t think I invented it—that the adult 
must constantly be stimulated or jarred out 
of the natural routine of his life. You don’t 
have to deal with that in the case of students, 
since they know that, if they are presented 
with a book, there is something there for 
them to learn and there is a penalty if they 
don’t. The average sixteen-year-old child 
will read much more difficult material than 
his parents will read, in spite of equal in- 
telligence. The child is looking at books 
as things to be studied. Even if they come 
into your library on an assignment they are 
still not reading, they are studying, and that 
is why they do not come back to read. The 
reason for that is the fault of the secondary 
school system. These secondary school stu- 
dents form 30 to 40 per cent of library bor- 
rowers, but they don’t continue their reading 
in later life. 

“The average adult reader—the average 
adult being educated—is what we have come 
to call, in our laboratory, the layman—a 
person who has absolutely no relation to the 
material he is reading. When that person 
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comes to you, the main reason for his need 
of education is that he doesn’t know what to 
want. The chief value of a person who is 
educated is that he knows what to want. 
Many college students haven’t that area of 
discontent but, if properly educated, they 
would have the habit of satisfying their dis- 
content. It is the business of the adult edu- 
cator to see a constant widening of this 
discontent. The adult must have within 
himself this personal desire to know some- 
thing and to enlarge himself. He must be 
constantly satisfied with one thing, but this 
satisfaction should never terminate and his 
interest must be extended to encompass new 
ends. Any person asking for a book should 
feel he can read it and get something out of 
it. Many and many a person never comes 
back to the library because the librarian can- 
not put her hands on a book which this 
reader could handle. If it were perfect, the 
reader would have the feeling that he could 
handle the subject and also that he wanted 
to know more and more about the subject.” 

It is here, Mr. Bryson said, that the work 
of the readers’ adviser is most important. 
“Somebody must tell the reader a lot more 
about the book than anybody tells him now. 
I don’t complain about the catalog merely 
because it is absolutely baffling to the average 
person. That doesn’t seem to me the main 
dificulty. You can take the frightened 
reader by the hand and lead him to the 
shelves and tell him the book will give him 
the material he is looking for. The point 
is that if you don’t have somebody like a 
good readers’ adviser to sit down for minutes 
or perhaps an hour with a person and ask 
him all kinds of questions, you have really 
very little chance of being at all sure that 
the book you are giving him is the book you 
think it is, the book the reader is looking 
for, and the book he really wants. If the 
reader is in bad need of education, one of 
the things he most needs is to know what he 
needs to know. Only the trained scholar 
can go forward to find the answer to his 
question in the proper place. ‘The great 
mass of the American people, in a city like 
Boston, does not average a seventh-grade 
education. Some of them have the equiva- 
lent in a foreign language; some have the 
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equivalent of a seventh-grade education forty 
years ago, which is a great deal different 
now. They have no clearly defined needs, no 
sharply defined areas of interest, but areas 
of vague discomfort about their health, rela- 
tions to people, occupations, politics, all kinds 
of things. You know because they ask you 
questions. When you put a book into the 
hands of a person like that, the chances are 
very slight that the book is going to meet the 
need of that particular person.” 

It is difficult for individuals, like ourselves, 
whose lives are centered around books, to 
realize that only a very small proportion of 
the population ever reads a book. “People 
need books,” Mr. Bryson went on to say, 
“because there are in the world answers to 
questions which they have a vague interest 
in, and a vague response to, which can be 
got only in books. There are certain things 
you can do by reading books that you cannot 
do by reading anything alse. Magazines and 
newspapers are not substitutes for books. 
We are still thinking of books as instruments 
of communication. Newspapers and maga- 
zines are published for other purposes; 
newspapers are published for news, not infor- 
mation—they are different. The editor of a 
newspaper prints, in proportion to emphasis, 
the thing which is most recent, and throws 
deliberately and skilfully the less recent 
items into a position of less emphasis. Pro- 
portion is out. The same is true of maga- 
zines to a lesser degree. It is only in books 
or pamphlets, which do not have this neces- 
sity for appearing to be new, that you can 
hope at all that a competent author will put 
things in their proper proportion. Ninety 
per cent of the people of this country read 
newspapers, and at least 60 or perhaps 70 to 
75 per cent read some kind of magazine or 
periodical. It is very doubtful if more than 
10 per cent of the population of this country 
read any books. I can’t prove that only 10 
per cent ever read a book, but if you will 
look at all the figures there are, you will 
find it very difficult to find that even 10 per 
cent of them read books, even in towns 
where there are public libraries. Students 
are responsible for about 35 per cent of your 
circulation and about 80 per cent of your 
books circulated are taken out by 10 or 15 
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per cent of your readers. The average 
number of books read is two and one quarter 
per year per person—that is almost none. 
If you distributed the total book production 
evenly through the population, you wouldn’t 
have as many as two books per person.” 
About four years ago, Mr. Bryson said, 
when the American Association for Adult 
Education formulated the plan for the publi- 
cation of the experimental books, The 
Peoples Library, the librarains of the coun- 
try were called upon to suggest subjects for 
these books, since it was felt that they were 
the best qualified to know the interests and 
needs of the people. Given such books as 
The Peoples Library books, however, one 
couldn’t prove that they would arrive in the 
hands of the proper person. “It seems to 
me,” he went on to say, “that someone will 
have to set up a system in which books will 
really get identified—in which a book on the 
shelf is not a secret, which can only be dis- 
covered by the reader after a waste of time. 
Thus books would come to serve more 
readers. The American Association for 
Adult Education believes it would be possi- 
ble to create somewhere a service which 
would tell the librarians and the booksellers 
of the country—the intermediaries—what 
the books really were. We believe that 
there should be a central service for librar- 
ians whereby between thirteen and fourteen 
hundred nonfiction books would be read 
quickly by a staff of people who were experts 
in judging this quality of general readability. 
They could tell you whether or not the per- 
son knew what he was talking about—how 
in the world can the average book selector 
know if the author is capable? The Book- 
list helps, but it covers only a small propor- 
tion of the books involved. I believe there 
are people in the United States who could 
give a service such as this. It would mean 
that if you went into a library as a reader, 
and had the average reader’s undeveloped, 
undefined need to know something about 
something—a need which it is the business 
of the library to increase as well as satisfy— 
you would have available to you two re- 
sources you do not have now. When you 
pick up the book itself, or find it in the cata- 
log, there would be inside the cover, or 
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pasted on the outside, something that would 
really tell you the kind of book it was, and 
that doesn’t mean a publisher’s blurb. The 
other resource I would have is that some- 
body in the library, to a larger extent than 
now, would have made a thorough analysis 
of this book from the point of general reada- 
bility, authenticity, and purpose. Books in 
existence now would do a much better job, 
better books would be written. I got excited 
about this readability business because I 
found, as a leader of public forums, that 
I couldn’t match, in any available literature, 
the questions which come up on the “People’s 
Platform.” Over and over again somebody 
would come to me, obviously stirred by 
something which had never before seemed 
important. They were ready to be educated, 
and all I could do was to give them a gen- 
eral idea of the urgency and nature of the 
question, and advise them to read more 
about it. Over and over again they came 
back discouraged and disheartened because 
books were about the wrong things. 

“An author gets a secret notion that some- 
thing, if put in print, would please people. 
Sometimes he is wrong. ‘The publishing 
business is not only a luxury, it is a gamble, 
even in a comparatively safe United States, 
because here is a process of communication— 
the author and publisher have no means of 
going down that channel and finding out how 
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that book will suit the reader. If you had 
a system whereby you could tell more pre- 
cisely what the reader wanted, books would 
be produced to fit that system. Every good 
thing the library does now would be better 
if there was this certain thing, and there js 
nobody in the world who could develop such 
an analysis of literature as the librarians 
themselves. If the librarians don’t, some- 
body else will. It is even possible that the 
publishers will. Even the publishers are 
some day going to say “This buckshot idea 
of communicating ideas to people is not the 
right one—we want to know more about the 
target, more about the difficulties, in order 
to hit the mark.’” 
x ok k 


The report of the Cumulative Music 
Index Committee scheduled to be read at 
the meeting was not read. A copy of the 
report in full is included on pages P-169-71. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 
The officers of the Order and Book Selec- 
tion Round Table for the year 1941-42 are 
as follows: chairman, Emerson Greenaway, 
librarian, Worcester, Mass., Free Public 
Library; chairman-in-prospect (to be elected 
chairman next year), Glenn M. Lewis, li- 
brarian, Main Library, Minneapolis Public 
Library. 
Survey B. Exvviort, Acting Secretary 


‘Parent Education “foint (Committee 


(Joint Committee of the A.L.A. and the National Council of Parent Education) 


ATHARINE SHOREY, librarian of 

the Martin Memorial Library, 

York, Pa., and member of the 

Parent Education Committee, presided at 
its annual meeting at Boston on June 23. 
The library’s part in community organiza- 
tion for family life education was introduced 
by Susan M. Burson, U.S. Home Economics 
Education Service, who described briefly the 
beginning of the four experimental programs 
which the U.S. Office of Education began 
in the fall of 1938. There were in existence, 
at that time, a number of excellent com- 
munity programs dealing with various phases 


of education for home and family living, but 
a further need was felt for laboratory situa- 
tions in which certain aspects of community 
organization could be closely studied. 


Miss Burson’s PAPER 


Four school systems were selected on the 
basis of size, regional differences, and oc- 
cupational specialization. Obion County, 
Tenn., a rural Southern county chiefly agri- 
cultural in its interests; Box Elder County, 
Utah, a large Western county in which 
there is a strongly developed church interest 
in family life; Toledo, an industrial East- 
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ern city with an heterogeneous popula- 
tion; and Wichita, Kan., a Middle Western 
community of medium size and homogeneous 
population, dependent on both agriculture 
and industry for its support. 

The programs in these four centers were 
inaugurated by a series of conferences be- 
tween state and local representatives, staff 
members of the Office of Education, and 
specialists invited to serve as consultants. 
Some of these conferences were held in 
Washington ; others took place in the centers 
where local problems could be more directly 
and conveniently considered. From the 
beginning of the experiment, it has been 
understood that the programs are local en- 
terprises, to be evolved as the communities 
study their own needs and mobilize their 
own resources to meet these needs. The 
Office of Education provides the services of 
staff members on a consultation basis but 
does not in any way define local policies or 
determine specific outcomes. 

The chief purpose of the experiment is to 
find ways of bringing about stronger, richer, 
more realistic programs of education for 
home and family living through concerted 
school and community effort. 

The general plan is to bring into existence, 
under the leadership of the school, com- 
munity councils representing a cross section 
of community interests relating to family 
life. It is the business of these councils to 
study local conditions affecting family life, 
to discover the common problems and needs 
of local families, to work through existing 
organizations to interpret these needs and 
find ways of meeting them. Such a council 
is not “just another organization” identified 
with some special program. It is a clearing 
house of ideas. It can analyze, investigate, 
and recommend, but it does not, in and of 
itself, initiate new undertakings, or employ 
personnel. The school board usually pro- 
vides it with a person to serve as coordina- 
tor, or executive secretary, but each program 
developed grows out of each council’s 
around-the-table thinking. 

Although they were convinced from the 
beginning of the worthwhileness of the idea, 
members of the original committees asked 
to serve in connection with these demonstra- 
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tions could hardly have foreseen all of the 
fine things that have come out in the four 
experimental centers during these two years 
of intensive work. 

It is obvious that homes, schools, and 
other community agencies are working more 
closely together on problems of family living 
in the centers where programs are in opera- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most spectacular gains in the 
direction of home-school-community coopera- 
tion have been in community organization 
for better play opportunities for children of 
all ages, although a number of joint projects 
in other fields have been reported. 

More parents are studying family life. 
Changes in school programs have taken 
place as the family life programs have de- 
veloped in the four centers. There are more 
home visits, more planned home experiences 
in connection with high school work in home 
economics. Every first- and second-grade 
classroom in the schools of an entire county 
has its home-living corner, where small 
furniture is arranged and rearranged by the 
children, as stories and conversations about 
home life call for illustration. In one center 
a cooperative arrangement with the Works 
Progress Administration has made two 
nursery schools available as observation 
centers for high school and adult classes 
studying child development. 

Family unity through projects which bring 
families together for recreation has been 
emphasized. In one of the counties, recrea- 
tion parties at night on the playgrounds of 
rural union schools are a joy to behold. 

All of the councils have made special ef- 
forts to interpret to the public the needs 
and problems of homes and families in their 
own communities. Libraries have cooper- 
ated with the preparation of short, enticing 
book lists on all phases of homemaking. 
One of the cities arranged an _ intensive 
three-day program of meetings sponsored by 
various community agencies interested in 
using the family life films prepared by the 
Progressive Education Association. One co- 
ordinator specializes in attractive news 
bulletins, monthly calendars of events relat- 
ing to the program, to which all agencies 
contribute. Two community councils have 
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sponsored popular bulletins describing their 
work and objectives. One has issued a guide 
for program chairmen suggesting speakers 
and topics for family life programs which 
clubs and service organizations may wish to 
arrange. 

One result of this intensive public educa- 
tion is a growing appreciation in each of 
these communities of the part which family 
life plays in education for democracy. Since 
family life is the first, the closest, and usually 
the longest lasting of all human experiences, 
it must have more influence than any other 
kind of human association on the develop- 
ment of attitudes toward citizenship, phi- 
losophies of group organization, and habits 
of behavior. 

In each of these four demonstration cen- 
ters democracy is seen at work, as these 
communities study their needs, plan ways 
of meeting them, experiment with solutions, 
and evaluate results. 

In discussing library facilities in the four 
centers Miss Burson spoke with pride of the 
effect of the experiment in reading in Obion 
County, a rural Tennessee community. 
There a library was planned by the high 
school students who were members of the 
local council. An unused room at the rear 
of a bank was donated. Seven hundred 
members joined the library at a dollar a 
membership. Books were donated. The 
room was redecorated and supplied with 
furniture made by the high school students. 

Box Elder County, Utah, made a survey 
of its reading and found that the greater 
part of the reading was done by children 
and young people. How to interest adults 
was the problem. More and better books 
on family life were obtained, weekly book 
reviews, use of short lists, and the use of 
many simple readable books all 
greatly. 


helped 


+ * 7~ 

Hope Packard, representing Russell J. 
Schunk of the Toledo Public Library, told 
of the active part her library played in the 
Toledo experiment. An excellent book col- 
lection of family life, a staff member who 
has made herself especially conversant in 
the literature of the subject, displays of 
books at meetings, book lists sent to clergy 
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men, club groups, individual parents, and 
distributed with birth certificates by nurses 
in attendance upon new mothers, are only 
a few of the plans which found their result 
in steady increase in use of the books. 
Futher acting cooperation is evidenced 
by the library’s inclusion in the Toledo 
Family Life Advisory Council; by the in. 
clusion of information about the library in a 
community publication giving information on 
agencies and their work; by the library’s 
part in the organization of a nursery school, 
which resulted in the formation of a pre- 
school council of which the children’s ]j- 
brarian is a member; and a very active part 
in the leadership training courses in family 
life which meet in the library. 


* * * 


Elizabeth M. Smith, city librarian, Albany, 
N.Y., and chairman of the Committee on 
Survey of Parent Education in Public Li- 
braries, presented for discussion a tentative 
outline on the role of the public library in 
the field of parent education and family life, 
a proposed A.L.A. publication. Because of 
the fulness of her outline, and the great 
value in its reaching a wide circle of li- 
brarians for criticism before its publication 
in book form it is included here, with refer- 
ences in further reading. 


PARENT EpucCATION MANUAL: A 
TENTATIVE OUTLINE 


I. Introduction 


A. To whom addressed: library ad- 
ministrators, librarians responsi- 
ble for service to _ parents, 
professional and lay parent edu- 
cation workers 

B. Why needed: what questions will 
it answer? 


II. What is parent education? 
A. Underlying philosophy 
B. History 
C. Organizations 
1. Organizationswhich are sources 
of information and materials 
(See Chapter VI: Aids and 
Tools) 
2. Organizations 


which | direct 
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study programs—their pro- 
grams and their methods. 
Among those to be included 
are 
A.A.U.W. 
Child Study Association of 
America 
National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers 
Federal and state agricul- 
tural extension services 
State and local departments 
of education 


III. The present situation 


A. Summarized result of an inquiry 


made in 1937 (A4.L.A. Bulletin 
32: 175-79, Mar. 1938), brought 
up to date 


. Parent education in libraries serv- 


ing populations of 100,000 or 
more (4.L.A. Bulletin 34: 157-59, 
Aug. 1940. Chancellor, John, ed., 
Helping Adults to Learn, p. 68-74. 
New York Libraries 16:233, Aug. 
1939. Parent Education 1:3-12, 
Jan. 1, 1935.) 


. Parent education in small libraries 


(Chancellor, John, ed., Helping 
Adults to Learn, p. 74-76 
Library facilities for parent edu- 
cation in rural areas (Parent Edu- 
cation 1:12-13, Jan. 1, 1935.) 


IV. The library’s responsibilities in educa- 
tional programs for parents 


A. The place of books (Keliher, 


“Materials for Use in Parent 
Education,” in Parent Education 
2:3-5, 29-30, Nov. 15, 1935; 
Mudd and Whitehill, “Use and 
Misuse of Books in Counselling,” 
in Parent Education 4: 139-46, 
Feb. 1938.) 


B. The place of books in group study 


(Bott, Chant, and Johnson, Aims 
and Methods in Parent Educa- 
tion. National Council of Parent 
Education, 1930. c.p.) 


C. The individual parent 


1. The questions parents ask li- 
braries 


2. The librarian’s responsibility 
as counsellor, its nature, its 
limitations, and methods 
(Parent counselling in the 
practice of various professions: 
the librarian, in Parent Edu- 
cation 1:17-18, Apr. 1, 1935) 

3. Advising parents on children’s 
books and reading 


V. Library organization for parent serv- 
ice 
A. Administration 
B. Book collections 


1. Scope 
2. Selection, including weeding 
out 


C. Personnel 
1. Qualifications 
a. Essential 
b. Desirable 


2. In-service training 
VI. Aids and tools 


(Bring to date Booklist 34:323-26, 
May 15, 1938, and add references on 
counselling ) 


VII. Simplified materials 


(To be prepared under supervision of 
the Subcommittee on Readable Ma- 
terials of the Joint Committee on Par- 
ent Education) 


VIII. The use of the library 
* * * 


Frances H. Benjamin, East Harlem Nurs- 
ing and Health Service, New York City, and 
chairman of the Committee on Readable 
Materials for Parents, told in a report read 
by the secretary, of the plan of the committee 
to explore parent education materials in an 
attempt to evaluate them for the purpose of 
listing those which could be used by parents 
of limited reading ability. 

The materials contributed by committee 
members as a starting point for investiga- 
tion revealed so few books and pamphlets 
meeting these requirements that it was 
decided to secure through the American 
Library Association reading lists prepared 
by libraries in different parts of the coun- 
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try and now used with parents of limited 
and medium reading ability, thereby pro- 
viding a broader base for evaluation. It was 
thought also that the experience of the 
librarians might answer questions raised by 
the committee, namely, “Do parents of 
limited reading ability approach the library 
for materials, or are those materials used 
mainly by leaders who work with parent 
groups?” It was thought that at the pres- 
ent time there seems to be little direct 
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evidence of parents’ ability to understand 
and profit from reading materials. 

A letter sent to one hundred libraries 
brought many helpful replies and reading 
lists used with parents. On the basis of 
these lists the committee will continue its 
work evaluating materials. A list of ma- 
terials for parents of limited reading ability 
will be prepared and, it is hoped, be availa- 
ble in the near future. 

EmiLy B. Sittery, Acting Secretary 


Professional Training Section 


HE Professional Training Section 

met in Boston, Tuesday, June 24, 

with the chairman, Clara W. Her- 
bert, Public Library of the District of Co- 
lumbia, presiding. The topic for the 
meeting was “Recruiting.” The first 
speaker was Ralph Munn, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, who discussed the sub- 
ject “Recruiting for the Undergraduate 
Library School.” 

Points emphasized in Mr. Munn’s talk 
were: 

Mr. Muwn’s TALK 

No librarian should ever forget the prob- 
lem of recruiting. As the library profession 
is relatively unattractive to young people 
because of low salaries and conditions in 
the libraries themselves, such as the requir- 
ing of too much clerical work from profes- 
sionally-trained people, it is the duty of every 
librarian to work for an improvement of 
such conditions. 
the means for making libraries more vital 
in the community will be one means of 
bringing about such improvement. Libraries 
today have a passive readiness to lend en- 
tertaining books to casual borrowers. As 
long as this is true we will have a recruiting 
problem and will lack financial backing. 

In the meantime there is no general short- 
age of librarians. The main difficulties are 
(1) in filling the staffs of specific divisions, 
especially science and technology, and we 
may have to forego the requirement of a 
board cultural background for all librarians; 


(2) in getting a sufficient choice of adminis- 


trators for the larger libraries. 
That many promising young people com- 


Enlarging and extending 


ing from library schools full of initiative 
and enthusiasm are not given a chance to 
bring out their qualities of leadership is the 
fault of the libraries and not of the library 
schools. The first three months on the job 
are more important than the library school. 

Twenty library schools now require col- 
lege graduation for entrance. The profes- 
sion will lose heavily if exceptional people 
who do not meet the scholastic requirements 
are not occasionally admitted. 

Library school tuition fees are high for 
many promising students and these persons 
might well be encouraged to spread their 
period of study over several years while 
working in a library to help finance them- 
selves. The library would also benefit from 
such a practice. 

To make the library more vital we need 
recruits who will be on the job to participate 
more directly in the life of the community, 
who will cooperate with educational agencies 
and special groups, do much more planned 
work with intermediates, and display a 
greater ability for showmanship, including 
public speaking. 

When the library is made of vital social 
significance in the community, we will 
naturally get the kind of people we want. 
In the meantime we can: attract people 
from general science courses to librarian- 
ship; encourage initiative in young librar- 
ians; admit an occasional special student to 
library school; and make provision for stu- 
dents who need financial aid. 

x * * 

The paper on “Recruiting for the Gradu- 

ate School,” by Sydney Mitchell, University 
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of California School of Librarianship, 
Berkeley, was read by Ralph A. Beals, 
Public Library of the District of Columbia, 
in the absence of Dr. Mitchell. Dr. Mit- 
chell’s paper will be printed in the October 1 
issue of the 4.L.A4. Bulletin. 


DISCUSSION 


A discussion of the addresses followed. 

Leon Carnovsky, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, stated that 
the University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School usually requires four years of college 
and one year of library school for entrance 
but that exceptions have been made to take 
advantage of competence when it appeared. 
He agreed with Mr. Munn that the basic 
responsibility rests with the libraries rather 
than with the library schools. 

L. Quincy Mumford, New York Public 
Library, commented regarding library school 
students taking work part time and working 
in a library at the same time. He said that 
such practice had been found satisfactory 
in The New York Public Library, that the 
student takes much more interest in his 
work and digests much more material, but 
gets a little tired if the period of combined 
work and study goes on too long. Mr. 
Mumford also suggested that librarians en- 
couraging students to go to library school 
have an equal rsponsibility for discouraging 
them. The scholarly services of the Library 
of Congress require more recruiting from 
the university with less regard for profes- 
sional training. 

Charles H. Compton, St. Louis Public 
Library, stated that in three library schools 
visited by him 50 per cent of the students 
had been interested in library work since 
high school. He believed this to be a very 
desirable condition. 

Elizabeth M. Smith, Albany, N.Y., Public 
Library, said in regard to high school stu- 
dent recruitment that many recruits fail to 
distinguish between clerical and professional 
aspects of library work. Also that qualities 
of leadership probably exist in more people 
than we think. 

Frances H. Kelly, Carnegie Library 
School, Pittsburgh, suggested that Mr. 
Munn tell of his methods for promoting 


development of the junior group in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr. Munn spoke of two methods: 

1. Heads of departments stay away from 
book selection and business meetings four 
times during the year and send young 
assistants instead. Some questions of policy 
are saved for these meetings. There has 
never been any occasion to question the rec- 
ommendations of books made at_ these 
meetings. 

2. A survey of the library made by five 
young assistants who looked up reports, in- 
terviewed heads of departments, and so on. 

Miss Smith spoke of using staff meetings 
in this way with heads of departments pres- 
ent but allowing junior staff members to 
do the planning. 

Miss Herbert asked if there were any 
results to report from the A.L.A. salary 
studies. Mr. Munn replied in the negative. 

Miss Smith asked about the effect of tak- 
ing college graduates for clerical work with 
a view to recruiting for library service later 
on. Mr. Compton said it has been done at 
St. Louis to a limited extent. Such workers 
are not encouraged to stay longer than one 
year. Marie Hamilton Law, School of Li- 
brary Science, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia, said such a plan has 
been tried in the circulating department at 
Drexel and proved very satisfactory for 
both library and student. Wharton Miller, 
School of Library Science, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, said that such workers were given a 
leave of absence from the Syracuse Univer- 
sity Library to go to library school. Mr. 
Compton said such workers were given an 
indefinite leave at the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary and taken back later if they want to 
come. 

Business MEETING 


In the brief business meeting Mary Dun- 
can Carter, Library School, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, reported 
for the Reorganization Committee. The 
final decision of the committee is that the 
Professional Training Section should be re- 
tained in some form, preferably as a round 
table. It recommended that the matter be 
reconsidered when the reorganization of the 
Association of American Library Schools is 
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completed. About 75 per cent of the mem- 
bers of the section are also members of the 
A.A.L.S. 
OFFICERS ELECTED 
New officers for the coming year: chair- 
man, Harriet E. Howe, School of Librarian- 
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ship, University of Denver; vice chairman, 
Elizabeth Nesbitt, Carnegie Library School, 
Pittsburgh; and secretary-treasurer, Bessie 
L. Eldridge, School of Library Science. 
Syracuse University. 


Bessie L. Evprince, Secretary 


‘Public “Documents ( ommittee 


HE Public Documents Committee 

held two meetings at the Boston 

Conference. The first was a joint 
session with the National Association of 
State Libraries. This meeting was held 
Friday afternoon, June 20, at the Littauer 
Center, Harvard University. Helene H. 
Rogers, president of the National Associ- 
ation of State Libraries, presided. The 
topic arranged for discussion was “The 
Public Document as Source Material for 
Graduate Students in Professional Schools.” 


SPEAKERS 


Eldon R. James, Harvard Law School 
Library, enumerated the types of public 
documents useful to those engaged in the 
study of law in all its aspects. 

Arthur Harrison Cole, Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, dis- 
cussed briefly the types of public documents 
needed by students and faculty at the Har- 
vard Business School and gave some indi- 
cation of the use made of certain documents. 

Elmer M. Grieder, Littauer Center, 
Harvard Graduate School of Public Ad- 
ministration, described the Littauer Library 
and explained how the function of the cen- 
ter presented certain library problems not 
encountered elsewhere. 

Mrs. Violet Abbott Cabeen, Columbia 
University, discussed ‘““The Contribution of 
the Document Cataloger in Making Gov- 
ernment Publications Available to the Re- 
search Worker.” 

Since Mrs. Cabeen represented the Public 
Documents Committee on the program, her 
paper is presented here in full. 


Mrs. CABEEN’S PAPER 


The research worker is entitled to learn 
what he may have reason to expect to find 
in the catalog of the library in which he is 


working. To do this he must understand 
the nature of the contribution which the 
cataloger has made. 

The problem of mass in government pub- 
lications is a serious one which has consid- 
erable influence in the forming of cataloging 
policies. Much of cataloging economy de- 
pends upon the degree to which the catalog 
and the bibliographical aids can be made to 
implement and supplement each other. It 
is usually on this last point that the cata- 
loging procedures for government publica- 
tions in large general libraries on the one 
hand, and in special subject collections on 
the other, come to a parting of the ways. 

There is a tendency in general libraries 
for the document cataloging to lean heavily 
on the official government bibliographies to 
furnish the necessary author and _ subject 
indexing to the various series, and thus to 
open up the resources of a government's 
publications to the research worker. This 
is one method which has been adopted to 
overcome the problem of mass. On the 
other hand, those documents which are to 
be found in the collections of libraries whose 
interests are specialized, are likely to be 
represented more fully in their catalogs. 
The latter situation is influenced not only 
by the varying nature of the bibliographical 
aids which are available, but it is also 
affected by the degrees of flexibility in ana- 
lytical and subject cataloging which are per- 
missible in the handling of collections whose 
contents are highly specialized. 

In order to achieve either result just de- 
scribed, the cataloger has worked within 
his prescribed techniques to make _ these 
things evident, and the finished product 
stands before the public in the form of the 
catalog which he has made. There is in 
the cataloger’s possession a collection of aids 
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which serve as guides to him in achieving 
consistency of treatment for the material 
which he handles. They are actually a re- 
statement of the catalog in the three forms 
of: first, a list of government agencies’ 
names, second, a list of subject headings, 
and third, a list on cards of the shelf ar- 
rangement, commonly called the shelflist. 

When the cataloger makes these aids 
available to the research worker he has fur- 
nished him with means of orientation in 
highly concentrated form. A study of a 
list of government agencies’ names such as 
United States Author Headings Including 
Those Adopted by the Library of Congress 
as Appearing in the Union Catalog, com- 
piled by Schwegmann will serve as a means 
of ascertaining the forms of government 
author entry in use for the documents 
which are cataloged. An over-all view 
should be made by the searcher of the sub- 
ject names in his special field of interest, 
and to do this offers him an opportunity for 
comparison of the subject headings used in 
the catalog with those which may be used by 
the specialist and found in the bibliographical 
aids. The extent to which the cataloger 
has undertaken to reconcile varying and 
changing name forms when complete catalog 
revision proved too costly, may be deter- 
mined by the number of references from 
synonyms to the chosen names. Of all the 
special cataloging aids which are available 
to the research worker the shelflist is 
probably the most helpful. Through its use 
he is able to ascertain in what parts of the 
classification he is likely to find not only the 
official, but also the nonofficial publications 
which lie in his field of interest. The shelf- 
list has an added use in those libraries which 
do not make a practice of analyzing or even 
giving contents for the sets of collected 
legislative documents which they possess. 
For material of this nature, a main entry 
under government author, with a request 
to consult the shelflist, is often the only 
notice which libraries place in their cata- 
logs. This form of treatment for the United 
States serial set is a common one, and it has 
been adopted because the research worker’s 
usual approach to these documents is by way 
of a bibliographical aid. 
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The research worker who has put himself 
in possession of the facts which are avail- 
able from the cataloger’s records is in a 
better position to use the catalog as a means 
of locating material by government author 
and by subject. He is also fortified to 
make the transition from a citation in a 
bibliography to the same reference in the 
catalog either by direct or indirect approach. 
The difficulties attendant upon this process 
are what have called forth the most severe 
criticisms of descriptive document cataloging, 
and they stem directly from the inability of 
libraries to give this material uniform full- 
ness of treatment and sufficient cross refer- 
ences to meet all contingencies. 

In defense of themselves, document cata- 
logers can say that they have endeavored to 
follow certain standards which they have 
set up for their work. ‘These may vary in 
minor details from institution to institution, 
but the basic procedures are fundamentally 
the same. Such a statement cannot be made 
concerning many nonlibrary bibliographical 
aids which contain references to govern- 
ment publications. The faulty and obscure 
citations which are often found in these 
compilations do much toward inducing the 
mental hazards which research workers en- 
counter when they are searching for special 
documents. 

Document catalogers proffer their special 
cataloging aids to research workers, not as 
those who confess to failure in their at- 
tempts to make government publications 
available through the catalog, but rather 
as those who are seeking to make a lan- 
guage easier to read by offering an adequate 
grammar for study. 


* * * 


At the meeting on Monday afternoon, 
June 23, at the Copley Plaza Hotel, Thomas 
P,. Fleming, Columbia University Medical 
Library, New York City, presided. The 
meeting took the form of a “Symposium on 
the Publication and Distribution Policies 
of Some Federal Agencies,” with papers by 
representatives of four United States gov- 
ernment bodies. 

M. C. Merrill, chief of publications of 


the Department of Agriculture, spoke on 
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the “Publications of the 
Agriculture and the 
Their Distribution.” 


Department of 


Policies Governing 


Dr. MERRILL’s PAPER* 


The publication program of the United 
States Department of Agriculture is hetero- 
geneous and complicated and undoubtedly 
causes many difficulties to those libraries 
that receive and catalog the material issued. 

In those good old days that now appear 
so placid and comfortable, the department’s 
major functions were regarded as_ only 
three in number—research, regulatory, and 
extension work, including the diffusion of 
information about the results of those ac- 
tivities. After the depression in the early 
thirties, the department became a reorgan- 
ized institution with action agencies in the 
realm of economics and social sciences taking 
their places alongside the old bureaus deal- 
ing with plants, animals, insect pests and 
diseases, the home, and the fundamental 
chemical, physical, and biological sciences 
underlying agriculture, and the various regu- 
latory and educational duties carried on in 
accordance with governing laws enacted by 
the Congress. Published material from the 
new agencies soon began to roll off the 
printing presses. 

In 1940 the department distributed free 
23,813,344 copies of publications and peri- 
odicals and 8,583,400 copies of lists of 
Farmers’ Bulletins and Leaflets. In addi- 
tion, the Superintendent of Documents sold 
700,996 copies of agricultural publications 
for a total of $67,679.52. During the year, 
1737 manuscripts prepared in the bureaus 
were received in the Division of Publica- 
tions for printing at the Government Print- 
ing Office, and 2372 articles were submitted 
by department workers for presentation or 
publication in outside channels or journals. 

Perhaps from the librarians’ standpoint 
the Unnumbered Publications, issued in 
great quantities in recent years, have been 
the most troublesome because they are issued 
without identifying numbers, letters, or kin- 
ship connections with any family or series. 
It is planned to reduce this difficulty in the 
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future by having more of these definitely 
numbered. 

Governing the distribution policies of the 
department are five types of control or reg- 
ulations: (1) Congressional statutes; (2) 
Executive orders of the President; (3) Regu- 
lations of the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Printing; (4) Department regula- 
tions; and (5) Office procedures and rules, 

The department has classified the re- 
cipients of its publications into different 
categories to each of which copies ranging 
from ten to five hundred may be sent on 
request. No more than fifty can be fur- 
nished free to a private individual, cor- 
poration, or agency. 

Under a law passed in 1939 publications 
may not be sent out unrequested to any but 
libraries and certain agencies requiring the 
material for official use, and the 1037 mail- 
ing lists must be revised annually. For 
libraries in different categories there are ten 
mailing lists. As an aid to libraries and 
the public in keeping abreast of the depart- 
ment publication program, lists of the de- 
partment publications are freely used. Some 
of the most popular are lists of Farmers’ 
Bulletins and Leaflets, Monthly List of Pub- 
lications, and Miscellaneous Publication 60, 
“A List of Available Publications of the 
Department of Agriculture,’ which is re- 
vised each year. 

Of equal or probably greater importance 
than the lists are the indexes and many of 
these have been issued, covering in some 
volumes all the publications of the depart- 
ment and in others only certain series as the 
Yearbook, Farmers’ Bulletins, department 
bulletins, and technical bulletins. 

x * 


Olga Jones, editor-in-chief, U.S. Office 
of Education, presented a paper on the 
“Publication Policies of the U.S. Office of 
Education.” 

Miss Jones’ PAper* 

The U.S. Office of Education is soon to 
mark its seventy-fifth anniversary. The 
basic law enacting the establishment of this 
federal government agency for education 
was passed by the U.S. Congress in 1867. 
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PUBLIC DOCUMENTS COMMITTEE 


It states concisely: “Be it enacted by the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States of America, in Congress 
assembled, that there shall be established 
in the city of Washington, a department of 
education, for the purpose of collecting such 
statistics and facts as shall show the condi- 
tion and progress of education in the several 
states and territories, and of diffusing such 
information respecting the organization and 
management of schools and school systems 
and methods of teaching as shall aid the 
people of the United States in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of efficient school 
systems, and otherwise promote the cause 
of education throughout the country.” 

In the time since then many other laws 
have been enacted, placing additional re- 
sponsibilities upon this federal agency. Out- 
standing among these additional laws are 
those pertaining to land-grant colleges and 
to vocational education. 

Out of this background of responsibility 
come each year new publications based upon 
research, demonstration, and other activi- 
ties of the office. These usually total an- 
nually somewhere between seventy-five and 
one hundred new bulletins, pamphlets, and 
leaflets, most of which are of primary inter- 
est to the educational profession although 
many hold material of more general interest. 

Nearly a million copies of U.S. Office 
of Education publications, including sales 
and free stock, have been distributed annu- 
ally during recent years. Usually not to 
exceed five thousand copies of a given pub- 
lication are published for free stock and 
these are used to help make known the 
availability of the new publication and its 
usefulness. 

Facts—indisputable, clear-cut facts—are 
so greatly needed. The peak of how emo- 
tion can lead youth to a new dark age of 
suffering and destruction is evident in Ger- 
many today. Surely our government publi- 
cations hold an almost sacred mission—the 
mission of seeking truth and presenting 
truth. In the field of education this trust 
significantly fulfilled can help show the way 
out of today’s confusion and into a finer 
world for all. 

x * * 
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E. R. Gray, chief of the Printing and 
Publication Division of the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, presented, “The Publication 
Policies of the Census Bureau.” 


Mr. Gray’s PApER* 


The Bureau of the Census is the largest 
statistical organization in the world. In 
a sense, it is a large-scale manufacturer of 
statistics, and it is therefore vitally inter- 
ested in the experience of libraries, because 
libraries are middlemen in distributing the 
statistical products of the census to the ul- 
timate consumers who use the information 
in civic and business planning, and in writing 
books and articles. 

The scope of the decennial inquiries con- 
ducted by the Bureau of the Census has 
grown through successive censuses. In ad- 
dition to the population count begun in 1790, 
important parts of the present Sixteenth 
Decennial Census include: the census of 
manufactures, begun in 1810; the censuses 
of agriculture and mining, added in 1840; 
and the canvasses of retail and wholesale 
trade, service businesses, unemployment, 
housing, and family income, which were not 
added until after the first World War. 
Distinct from these well-known decennial 
reports, are numerous other periodic publi- 
cations which appear at more frequent in- 
tervals. Quinquennial, biennial, annual, 
quarterly, and monthly statistical series are 
interspersed between the decennial periods. 

The publication policies of the Bureau 
of the Census may be summarized under 
seven heads. Most basic of all is the intent 
of the bureau to publish the maximum 
amount of significant data possible, within 
the limits of time and money available. 
The bureau collects and publishes data on 
the resources of the nation solely for the 
information of the nation itself. It has no 
regulatory or administrative functions that 
might bias its statistical picture of the 
demographic and economic characteristics of 
the nation. 

A second basic policy, a corollary to the 
first, is the strict protection of the confi- 
dence of individuals and organizations that 
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give information to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus for its statistical compilations. 

A third publication policy of the census 
is the publication of its data as quickly as 
possible. There is necessarily a lapse of 
many months before the final bound vol- 
umes are printed, but this delay is over- 
come to a great extent by the release of 
advance summary reports containing most 
of the data later available in more detail. 

Closely connected with this last point is 
the census policy of making its reports 
available in a variety of forms suitable for 
different uses. There are six different types 
of reports from the Sixteenth Decennial 
Census: (1) The advance reports of sum- 
mary material just mentioned; (2) “Bulle- 
tins,’ or preprints of chapters or sections 
(usually by states) of the final bound vol- 
umes; (3) The bound volumes themselves; 
(4) “Special reports,” which are usually 
specialized compilations of data in one field 
requiring a considerable amount of explana- 
tory comment; (5) Research monographs, 
which are detailed critical analyses of the 
significance of data already published; (6) 
The popular one-volume “Abstract” of the 
complete census, and other 
densed summaries. 

A fifth publication policy of the census 
is the distribution of its reports selectively 
to persons and organizations to which they 
will be of most The preliminary 
advance summary reports are available in 
large editions and are distributed widely on 
request, while printed bulletins and bound 
volumes are for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents. 

A sixth purpose of the census publication 
program is to inform the public about the 
extent of census information available by 
lists of its publications. To meet the need 
of librarians and bibliographers who would 
like to know the volumes that may be ex- 
pected, three devices have been adopted for 
the Sixteenth Census reports: (1) A tenta- 
tive list of final volumes now planned is soon 
to be issued; (2) Each final bound volume 
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will carry a list of all the proposed volumes 
on the same general subject; (3) A consoli- 
dated final list of volumes on all subjects 
of the Sixteenth Census will be published 
near the end of the decennial census period, 
both as a separate sheet and in the general 
abstract. 

A seventh publication policy of the Bureau 
of the Census, recognizing the interest of 
both casual readers and research organiza- 
tions in figures for their own particular 
localities, is to give emphasis to data for 
small areas. 

Some detailed information for small areas 
that is already compiled but not published 
on account of expense, can be obtained by 
paying the small cost of transcription or re- 
production. 


Mr. SMmITH’s ADDRESS 


Harold P. Smith, manager of the Boston 
Field Office of the U.S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, was the last 
speaker. He included in his paper a de- 
scription of the recent complete reorganiza- 
tion of the publications of the Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce Bureau and indicated 
the probable effects upon distribution poli- 
cies, particularly in connection with libraries. 

Following the papers, there was a general 
discussion period with questions and sug- 
gestions from the audience. It was sug- 
gested that some means be found of issuing 
the four papers in printed or processed form, 
either by the Public Documents Committee, 
or by the various government bureaus rep- 
resented at the meeting. 

Mrs. Ione Dority of the Bureau of Gov- 
ernment, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, announced the publication of a 194! 
revised edition of Public Administration Li- 
braries; a Manual of Practice, by a com- 
mittee of the Social Science Group of the 
Special Libraries Association, a publication 
of special interest to document librarians. 


Tuomas P, FLEMING, Chairman 


Rosert E. Scupper, Acting Secretary 





‘Public ‘Relations ( ommittee 


HE Public Relations Committee held 

three meetings. The first was a 

business meeting on Sunday night, 
June 22, the second was an open meeting 
on Monday afternoon, June 23, and the 
third, sponsored jointly by the Lending Sec- 
tion and the Public Relations Committee, 
was on Tuesday morning, June 24. 

The Monday afternoon meeting was 
opened with the announcement of the 
seventy-two libraries included in the Library 
Publicity Honor Roll of 1941. Awards 


the following on the panel: Mrs. Mary 
Duncan Carter, University of Southern 
California, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Los Angeles; Leon Carnovsky, 
Graduate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago; Francis H. Henshaw, Berkshire 
Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass.; Margery C. 
Quigley, Montclair, N.J., Free Public Li- 
brary; Charles R. Sanderson, Toronto Pub- 
lic Library, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Rudolph Modley, president of the Picto- 
graph Corporation, New York, and author 


| 
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were presented by Marie D. Loizeaux, a 
member of the Public Relations Committee 
and representative of the H. W. Wilson 
Company which, with the Public Relations 
Committee, jointly sponsors the honor roll. 

The remainder of the meeting was given 
over to a discussion of library statistics, with 
consideration of what statistics are really 
worth keeping, what we are to do with them 
when we have them, and how they may be 
used to inform the public about the library. 
A panel discussion on the subject “Statis- 
tics—So What?” was led by Clarence E. 
Sherman, Providence Public Library, with 


of How to Use Pictorial Statistics then 
spoke on the subject “Statistics—and How!” 
Mr. Modley pointed out that the first requi- 
site is to know exactly what one wants to 
say, selecting the statistics which best tell 
the story, and weeding out all but those 
which are absolutely essential. Mr. Modley 
then showed slides to demonstrate how, by 
the use of selected symbols, with a concise 
title and a clear legend, one can produce 
charts which are informative and easily 
comprehended and which win attention. 


Rutu E. HAmmonp, Chairman 


Religious Books Section 


HE meeting of the Religious Books 
Section was held on Saturday after- 
noon, June 21, in the (New) Old 
South Church. It was well attended, with 
approximately one hundred and_ twenty 
present. The chairman, Miss Hollis W. 
Hering, Missionary Research Library, New 


York City, presided. 


Mr. MEtcHER‘S PAPER 


The first speaker was Frederic G. 
Melcher of the Publishers’ Weekly. He dis- 
cussed the trends in production and distribu- 
tion of religious books from the point of 
view of the publishers. Mr. Melcher spoke 
extemporaneously so we cannot give his 
paper. However, his talk was of so much 
interest to all persons concerned with re- 
ligious books that the following brief notes 
are presented. 


Mr. Melcher commented on the changes 
among the publishers of religious books; 
the reorganization of the Methodist and 
Baptist publishing agencies; the strengthen- 
ing of the prestige in the field of religious 
publishing of the three general publishers— 
Harpers, Macmillan, and Scribners; the ex- 
tension of Catholic publishing as represented 
in the lists of Longmans and Macmillan; 
and the increasing importance of Sheed & 
Ward. 

Discussing general trends, Mr. Melcher 
touched upon the following: less significant 
literature on religious education; fewer 
church surveys of special interest; relatively 
few great preachers whose sermons sell in 
print; broadcasting of sermons is improving; 
the world depression has had a strong effect 
on writers of religious books—there are 
somber books and books recognizing the 
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radical character of fundamentalism 
and humanism are less an issue; the quarrel 
between faith and science is over. 

Among the more specific trends he spoke 
of the increase in demand for devotional 
books, books of worship, and hymns. All 
publishers are noting this. He quoted a 
comment made by a member of the staff of 
Harpers, “Books are being bought and 
read that tend to strengthen the religious 
life, as Thomas R. Kelly’s 4 Testament of 
Devotion. Sheed & Ward find books of 
a spiritual type in greatest demand now and 
all sales mounting. One of the editors of 
America calls attention to the current inter- 
est in liturgy. Books on worship such as 
The Church School and Worship, by Irving 
G. Paulsen, Come Let Us Worship and the 
Art of Conducting Public Worship, both by 
Albert W. Palmer, are in demand. The sale 
of Bibles is remarkable. Half a million of 
the twenty-five-cent Bibles and as many 
more of the ten-cent Bibles have been sold. 
The Bible Designed to be Read as Living 
Literature, though a relatively expensive 
book, $3.75, has been a great sales success. 
One hundred thousand copies of the Moffatt 
translation have been sold since 1932. In 
addition to this there is the constant large 
sale of all of the standard editions. 

There has been a renaissance of theologi- 
cal writing and a new school of younger 
theologians. As examples Mr. Melcher 
cited Walter M. Horton, author of Man’s 
Search for Himself; John C. Bennett, author 
of Christian Realism; Reinhold Niebuhr, 
author of The Nature and Destiny of Man; 
Charles Clayton Morrison, author of What 
Is Christianity? ; Georgia E. Harkness, au- 
thor of The Faith by Which the Church 
Lives; and John A. Mackay, author of 
Preface to Christian Theology. In this 
renaissance Catholic writers are also playing 
a large part. To mention two who are 
influential—Jacques Maritain, author of 
True Humanism, and Etienne Gilson, au- 
thor of God and Philosophy, and there are 
others of influence. 

Recent publishing experience indicates a 
new interest in church history, in mysti- 
cism, and in religious psychology. And there 
is a demand for books about Jesus. 
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In closing Mr. Melcher summarized the 
results of the study of the reading habits 
of 116 Pittsburgh ministers, reported jn 
Church Management for May, 1941. This 
survey indicated that the most successful 
ministers buy about fifty books a year (no 
report was made on how many they bor- 
rowed). 

x ok Ok 


Frederick T. Persons, of the Congrega- 
tional Library in Boston, presented a paper 
describing his library, its history, its treas- 
ures, its clientele, and its publicity. He then 
spoke informally of the exhibit prepared by 
the staff of the Congregational Library for 
the A.L.A. conference and invited the section 
to come to the Beacon Street headquarters 
to see it. 

Dr. PERSON’s PAPER 


I have been asked to give some account 
of the Congregational Library of which I 
am librarian, and it has seemed appropriate 
that I should begin with a brief recital of 
its history. The idea of such a library is 
said to have originated in the mind of 
Edwards A. Park, for many years a teacher 
of theology in Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. But whoever first conceived the idea, 
it took material shape on May 25, 1853, 
when the Congregational Library Associa- 
tion was incorporated by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts. 

This association was formed with a two- 
fold purpose—a purpose which has been 
adhered to up to the present, viz., “for the 
purpose of establishing and perpetuating a 
library of the religious history and literature 
of New England, for preserving the portraits 
and memorials of the past, and for the erec- 
tion of a suitable building for the accommo- 
dation of the same, and for the use of 
charitable The name of the 
association was changed to the American 
Congregational Association by act of the 
legislature in 1864 and has so remained; but 
its purpose remains as at the beginning. The 
library is the first call on the income of the 
association, and then what remains is dis- 
tributed among the various denominational, 
religious, and charitable 
offices in the building. 


societies.” 


societies having 
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Since 1898 the library has been located in 
the Congregational House at 14 Beacon 
Street, a commodious, fireproof building 
which contains besides the offices of various 
denominational societies, about twenty other 
offices which are rented for business pur- 
poses. It is from these rentals that the 
library is supported. It has very little en- 
dowment or income aside from this source. 

The Congregational House is the fourth 
building that the association has owned since 
its beginning. At first it had to solicit funds 
from churches and benefactors, and its be- 
ginnings were very small. Its collection con- 
sisted of fifty-six books and pamphlets in 
1853. Dr. Clark, the first librarian, was 
also secretary of the association, and his 
chief function consisted in visiting churches, 
associations, and individuals from which he 
solicited funds. From ths beginning the 
library has grown till now it has about 
eighty-four thousand volumes and about the 
same number of pamphlets. 

The library has had four librarians. 
Joseph S. Clark died in 1861 and was 
succeeded by Isaac P. Langworthy. Dr. 
Langworthy laid the foundation of our large 
historical collection. He was particularly 
interested in local church and town history 
and genealogy, and he left us by will $6000 
for the purchase of town history and 
genealogy. His administration was a great 
period of growth in all its collections till 
his death in 1886. 

The third librarian and by far the greatest 
scholar to hold the office, was the late Wil- 
liam H. Cobb, who died in 1923. Dr. Cobb 
excelled in many departments of scholarship. 
He was an Old Testament student of great 
distinction; he specialized in the beginnings 
of Congregationalism and our great collec- 
tions in Puritan history and its sources are 
largely due to his enthusiasm and indefati- 
gable industry. Under his guidance our col- 
lections of literature in many departments of 
knowledge, such as are found in a well- 
stocked college library as well as our notable 
specialties were largely built up, and the 
Congregational Library will always look to 
him as its chief creator. 

As has been indicated, the library set out 
to be a collection of Congregational history 
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and its sources in the literature of the Puri- 
tan and Pilgrim movements on both sides 
of the Atlantic. But it hadn’t got very far 
before it discovered that it was not and 
could not be unrelated to the various other 
religious movements of the world. And so 
as the decades passed by, it tended to become 
more and more a collection of general re- 
ligious history, with Puritanism as its major 
department, and so it is at the present time. 
You will find here the various divisions of 
the church universal represented by its works 
and its history, the sects of today, going 
back through the Reformation to the Catho- 
lic Middle Ages and the early ages of the 
primitive church. We have large sections 
on Judaism and the Catholic Church, and 
our collection on the great non-Christian 
religions of the world is extensive and con- 
stantly growing. 

I will now say an all too brief word about 
the treasures of the library. When you visit 
it you will see Dr. Cobb’s Seven Centuries 
Illustrated in the Congregational Library. 
This booklet gives you specimen pages 
in facsimile of representative works of the 
various centuries beginning with the four- 
teenth, and descriptive matter of many such 
works in our possession. 

Our most striking treasure is a chained 
Bible of 1480, the Latin Vulgate, hand- 
illuminated and printed in Strasbourg. We 
have the Genevan Bible of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, a facsimile of the Tyndale Bible, a 
“Breeches” Bible, Beza’s New Testament in 
Greek, a “Vinegar” Bible and Eliot’s Indian 
Bible, to mention no others of our extensive 
collection. 

Our most valuable collection and that 
most in line with the central purpose of the 
library is our department of Puritan and 
Pilgrim literature. This consists of about 
three thousand volumes and is kept under 
lock and key, but is accessible to all inter- 
ested. The collection consists of the origi- 
nal works of the Puritan fathers, largely 
first editions, all early editions, some of them 
highly controversial, and including not only 
the blasts of the Puritans but also the coun- 
terblasts of their Anglican and Catholic op- 
ponents. Of this literature the central fea- 
ture is probably the Mather collection. We 
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have sixty-two volumes of Increase Mather 
and one hundred volumes of Cotton Mather. 
But these include quite a number of later 
editions and modern reprints. In addition 
we have twenty-three volumes of other 
Mathers, including Richard and Samuel. 
In respect to our Mather collection we are 
to be mentioned with Harvard, the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society of Worcester, 
Mass., and the Mather Library of Cleveland, 
although our collection falls somewhat be- 
hind the others mentioned in the number and 
importance of its volumes. 

I would mention certain of our outstand- 
ing collections which have been acquired at 
various times through the years. Our col- 
lection of nearly two thousand volumes of 
town history includes most of the more im- 
portant works on the New England towns. 
We have about fifteen hundred volumes of 
American genealogy. During the adminis- 
tration of Dr. Cobb we acquired the entire 
working library of the late Bishop William 
Stubbs, the constitutional historian of Eng- 
land. This collection consists of about sixty- 
five hundred volumes and is a great source 
collection for the historical student. In addi- 
tion to these collections mentioned, the li- 
brary is strong in Biblical works of all kinds, 
theology, history, philosophy, science, and all 
the departments usually found in a college 
or seminary library. 

Previous to the present administration the 
library was mainly for reference purposes. 
It circulated not at all by mail and very little 
in any way. But as a reference library it 
served a valuable purpose. Its available 
funds did not permit a mail circulation and 
were mainly devoted to the purchase of 
books. But as the prosperity of the associa- 
tion increased and the mortgages on the 
building were approaching extinction, the 
project for a wider circulation was broached 
and we set about the scheme in earnest. We 
began the issue of a Quarterly Bulletin, 
which is now in its eighteenth year. This 
publication announces books under a classifi- 
cation which generally runs as follows: I. 
Biblical Literature; II. Theology and Re- 
ligion; III. Biography; IV. History; V. 
Philosophy and Science; VI. Education (in- 
cluding Religious Education) ; VII. Sociol- 
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ogy; VIII. Geography and Travel; Ix, 
General Literature; X. Miscellaneous. The 
classification varies somewhat from time to 
time. We lend two books at a time for 
three weeks and give a two-weeks renewal 
on books not otherwise called for. The 
library pays postage to the reader. 

We leave to the General Theological Lj- 
brary of 53 Mount Vernon St., Boston, the 
territory of New England. Outside of New 
England, our bulletin goes to every Con- 
gregational minister in all states east of 
Indiana and all the South east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. The Library of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary cares for the Middle 
West, and the Library of the Pacific Semi- 
nary, from the Rocky Mountains to the 
coast. 

I would here add this important observa- 
tion. Though we have a denominational 
name, we are strictly undenominational in 
our circulation. Any minister or layman 
who wishes our bulletin receives it and with 
it the privilege of drawing books. It is a 
great pleasure to announce that we have 
among our readers members of all denomi- 
nations and no denomination and several 
Jewish rabbis. Our library is patronized 
by the students of the various theological 
seminaries in and around Boston and in 
increasing numbers by various reading and 
study groups in several states. 

A word about the kind of books most in 
demand at this particular time may be of 
interest. I will quote from my report at the 
recent annual meeting of the association: 

“The most popular classes of our new 
books as indicated by their circulation are: 
theology and religion, 625; biography, 500; 
philosophy and science, 270; sociology and 
economics, 328; current problems of peace 
and war, 379.” 

It has been asked what effect the condi- 
tion of the world of today has on library 
patronage and circulation. A comparison 
of our circulation and the number of visitors 
to the library for our year which closed 
April 30, 1941, with the figures of the pre- 
vious year, is as follows: For the library 
year, 1939-1940 we reported 11,968 visitors. 
Our visitors for the year just closed were 
10,628, showing a shrinkage of 1340. Our 
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book circulation for the year just closed was 
9533 which is 402 volumes less than the 
previous year. We can only account for 
this shrinkage as owing to the excited con- 
dition of the times and the great increase 
in the reading of newspapers and periodicals. 

We believe that we are performing a 
valuable and much appreciated service for 
a widely-scattered constituency, and we are 
constantly in receipt of appreciative letters 
from all parts of the country. This is espe- 
cially true in the case of ministers in the 
country and small towns far removed from 
the cities. They say that the public libraries 
do not carry the books they want to read, 
rarely can they get them from the state 
libraries, and that we are their sole depend- 
ence for worthwhile nonfiction. 

In addition to the literature mentioned we 
have a reading room stocked with 128 peri- 
odicals, English and American. All back 
numbers circulate, and many of them are 
bound and remain permanently on the 
shelves. We also have a museum collection 
consisting of many historic objects, from a 
fragment of Plymouth Rock and the desk 
of the parish clerk at Scrooby to the gavel 
of a recent Congregational council. 


* * * 


Copies of the list of “Outstanding Re- 
ligious Books, May 1, 1940-May 1, 1941” 
were distributed and, in the absence of Miss 
Killian (chairman of the selection commit- 
tee) a brief report on these was made by 
the section chairman. Attention was called 
particularly to the publicity and circulation 
which had been given to the previous year’s 
list. Further copies of the present list can 
be obtained from Rev. T. L. Trost, Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, N.Y. 

The books are representative of Catholic, 
Jewish, and Protestant literature, and are 
chosen by a committee composed of members 
of the three faiths: Julia Killian, librarian, 
College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, 
N.J., chairman; Louis Finkelstein, president, 
Jewish Theological Seminary, New York 
City; Kenneth Gapp, librarian, Princeton, 
N.J., Theological Seminary; Erdman Har- 
ris, lecturer on religious education and psy- 
chology, Union Theological Seminary, New 
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York City; Halford E. Luccock, professor 
of homiletics, Yale University Divinity 


School, New Haven, Conn.; Frank A. Mul- 


lin, director of libraries, Catholic University 


of America, Washington, D.C. 


OUTSTANDING RELicious BooKks 


Albright, W. F. From the Stone Age to 
Christianity: Monotheism and the Historical 
Process. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1940. $2.50. 


An important contribution to Biblical theology, 
philosophy of history, and archaeological method, 
which advances the date of the development of the 
oe of monotheism to the end of the second millen- 
nium B.C. The author was one time the director of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research, Jerusalem. 


Aubrey, E. E. Man’s Search for Himself. 
New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1940. 
$1.75. 


This piercing analysis of the nature of man makes 
careful use of social science, chology, and re- 
ligion. The tre mapenae is a Bes and somewhat 
condensed. It offers an excellent statement of the 
problems involved in the study of the individuality, 
social nature, integration, and freedom of the 
Christian man. 


Bainton, R. H. The Church of Our Fa- 
thers. New York, Scribner, 1941. $2.50. 


The story of Cariationity, told in simple and color- 
ful language for children; profusely illustrated with 
line drawings of woodcuts taken from contemporary 
sources, This is a beautifully-written book deserving 
of the highest recommendation. It is suitable for 
the home and for the public or church library. 


Bein, Alex. Theodore Herzl. New York, 
Jewish Publishing Society of America, 1940. 
$3. 

A moving biography of one of the truly great figures 
in the history of modern Judaism. Without making 
any attempt to present erzl in superlatives, Bein 


depicts him as a man of deep conviction and im- 
mense power. 


Bennett, John C. Christian Realism. New 
York, Scribner, 1941. $2. 


This book is one of the best Protestant estimates 
of the present religious situation in which man finds 
himself, set forth in crisp phraseology with crystal- 
clear illustrative material. It is written for the edu- 
cated layman and average minister. 


Bowie, W. R. The Bible. (The Hazen 
Books on Religion). New York Association 
Press, 1940. $0.50. 


An attractive and neat survey of the meaning and 
place of the Bible for men today. It is wholly con- 
structive and positive in its approach. The language 
is nontechnical. The author is thoroughly at home 
with the results of modern scholarship, and he is 
remarkably clear in expression, easy to grasp, and 
always fundamental. 


Cecil, Lord Edward Christian David. The 
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Oxford Book of Christian Verse. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1940. $3. 


Certainly a book to be recommended for all public 
libraries, and to be made as widely known as pos- 
sible. 


Cofhn, Religion Yesterday and To- 
day. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1940. 
$1.75. 


This is a notable contribution to religious litera- 
ture. Written with unusual vigor, the book gives 
expression to living faith. Dr. Coffin’s volume is of 
particular value at the present time, as a guide for 
those who are confused regarding the vital issues of 
the day. 


Davidson, H. M. Good Christian 
New York, Scribner, 1940. $2 


This is a group of biographical sketches of Christian 
leaders. It is popular in character and provides 
fascinating reading. 


Dibelius, Martin. The Sermon on the 
Mount. New York, Scribner, 1940. $1.50. 


A consideration of the intent and purpose of the 
teachings of Jesus as these may be seen in the Ser 
mon on the Mount. The author is an outstanding 
New Testament scholar. He argues that the purpose 
of the teachings of Jesus is to acquaint men with the 
will of God; that while men are not able to perform 
this will, they can be transformed by it. The intent 
is not so much that men “do something,” as that 
they “be something.” The substance of this book is 
important enough to appeal to all New Testament 
scholars. The presentation is simple enough to be 
comprehended by any intelligent reader. 


Edwards, R. H. A Person-Minded Min- 
Nashville, Cokesbury, 1940. $2. 


This volume represents the distilled essence of the 
wisdom acquired by the author in a long life of 
thoughtful and helpful personal counseling. Primarily 
for ministers and workers, but to be recommended 
to anyone who is interested in the revitalizing of our 
religious life. 


Elliott, H. S. Can Religious Education Be 
New York, Macmillan, 1940. 


Men. 


istry. 


hristian? 


$2.50. 

For those interested in religious education, this is 
a book which includes a wide historical background, 
a careful investigation of the field at the present time, 
and a style which is interesting and stimulating. 


Ellwood, C. A. World’s Need of Christ. 
New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1940. $2. 


Taking as his theme the necessity for the imita 
tion of Christ in social relationships, the author, who 
is professor of sociology at Duke University, force 
fully presents the approach of Christianity to social 
problems, and pleads tor the employment of Christian 
a in the reconstruction of civilization. 


H. W. Three Centuries of Ameri- 


can Hymnody. Harvard Uni- 


Foote, 
Cambridge, 
versity Press, 1940. $4. 

An excellent portrayal of the development of 
hymnody and hymnbooks from the Bay Psalm Book 


to the twentieth century. Authoritative and indis 
pensable for the study of American hymnology. 
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Hardy, E. R. Militant on 
York, Oxford, 1940. $3. 


The book fills the real need for a one-volume book 
on the history of the church which is broad in its 
inclusiveness and is written not for scholars but for 
the general reader. 


Earth. 


New 


Harkness, G. E. 
Church Lives. 
$1.50. 


A choice presentation of theological and ethical 
esSays, originally given as lectures at DePauw Uni. 
versity. They are popular in exposition, retaining 
the freshness and spontaneity of the spoken word, 
The disc ussion is throughout thoughtful and prac- 
tical. This is one of the few books of theolog ry suit. 
able for lay readers. It is excellent for the public 
library. The viewpoint is that of a moderate liberal, 


The Faith by Which the 
New York, Abingdon, 1940, 


Haroutunian, Joseph. Wisdom and Folly 
in Religion. New York, Scribner, 1940. $2. 


A cogently-written account of the inevitable ten 
sion in the religious mind between the real and the 
ideal, reason and revelation, by an author who has 
been profoundly affected by the contemporary redis- 
covery of the insights of classical theolog 


Harris, Erdman, Introduction to Youth. 
New York, Macmillan, 1940. $1.75. 


This is filled with more good sense and less mere 
sentiment than any book on the leadership of youth. 
It is interesting, practically helpful, and has genuinely 
valuable content. 


Haydon, A. E. Biography of the Gods. 
New York, Macmillan, 1941. $2.50. 

The gods of the living religion: Hindu, Buddhist, 
Mohammedan, Jewish, and Christian, The point of 
view is liberal, the treatment is objective. 

Holt, 
racy in 
Press, 


A. E. Christian Roots of Democ- 
New York, Friendship 


America. 
1941. 


This is an incisive, popular, and vividly-illustrated 
account of the way in which the basic concepts of 
democracy and the essential elements of the democratic 
faith root back into our religious tradition. For 
the layman and young people rather than for the 
specialist. 


Hopkins, C. H. Rise of the Social Gospel 
in American Protestantism, 1865-1915. (Yale 
Studies in Religious Education, 14) New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1940. $3. 


This detailed history of the social awakening of 
the churches makes a distinct contribution to the 
literature of the subject which hitherto has con- 
sisted mainly of interpretative studies. The activi- 
ties of the outstanding leaders and organizations, as 
well as the extensive support of men of lesser 1m- 
portance, are well described. A supplementary bib- 
liography of 1500 items is in preparation. 


Horton, W. M. Can Christianity Save 
Civilization? New York, Harper, 1940. $2. 


An original and thoughtful discussion of the present 
situation, 
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Hurd, M. A. Portraits of Jesus in the 
New Testament. New York, Association 
Press, 1940. $1.75. 


An unusually fine presentation of the various pic- 
tures of Jesus in the Gospels and the Epistles, to- 
gether with a few moving sermons, by a thoughtful 
and scholarly woman preacher, who was beloved by 
the people of her rural parishes. 


Johnson, F. E. Social Gospel Re-Exam- 
ined. New York, Harper, 1940. $2. 


An attempt to reconcile the social gospel in its 
more fundamental aspects with the trends in cur- 
rent theological thinking in America, especially the 
trend toward the authoritarianism of neo-orthodoxy. 
The author concludes that ‘‘a vigorous social ethic is 
vital to Christianity, while our liberal social Christian- 
ity needs to rediscover its roots in the _ historic 
Christian faith.” The book is written with simplicity 
and is not difficult to read. 


Jordan, W. K. Development of Religious 
Toleration in England. Attainment of the 
theory and accommodation in thought and 
institutions (1640-1660). Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1940. $5. 


The fourth and last volume of a work of outstand- 
ing scholarship, covering the period from the Eng- 
lish Reformation to the Restoration in 1660. 


Joy, C. R. (Comp). Harper’s Topical 
Concordance. New York, Harper, 1940. 
$3.95. 


It is a usetul piece of work. It is not a concordance 
in the sense that a reference is made to every place 
in the Bible where the word occurs. It really indexes 
ideas and gives the verses in the Bible which con- 
tain important thoughts upon the various topics. Un- 
important ntaterial is excluded. It would prove quite 
useful in a public library. 


Latourette, K. S. Anno Domini: Jesus, 
History and God. New York, Harper, 1940. 
$2.50. 


A facile survey of the general influence of Jesus 
upon history from the beginning of the Christian era 
to the present time. The book is well-written and 
interesting, and offers an entertaining interpreta- 
tion of the development of Christian culture. 


Latourette, K. S. Great Century, A. D. 
1800-4. D. 1914. New York, Harper, 1941. 
$3.50. 


The fourth volume of the brilliant History of the 
Expansion of Christianity brings the narrative of 
events in Europe and the United States down to 
1914. Two more volumes in the series will appear. 
Comprehensive, well-documented, and remarkably in- 
teresting, 


Leen, James. By Jacob’s Well. New York, 
Kenedy, 1940. $3.50. 


This book is an excellent description of a religious 
experience which has lately become quite popular 
with members of many faiths—the spiritual retreat. 
It deals with the fundamental truths of religion in 
an effort toward ultimate application. 
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Lewis, Edwin. Philosophy of the Christian 
Revelation. New York, Harper, 1940. $3. 


A fresh interpretation of the place of revelation in 
Christianity, written from the point of view of neo- 
supernaturalism. The nature of revelation, the prob- 
lems arising from its relation to philosophical and 
scientific views, and its vitality in the modern world 
are well-presented. Although constant reference is 
made to the views of philosophers, the book is inter- 
esting and not difficult to read. 


Macintosh, D. C. Problem of Religious 
Knowledge. New York, Harper, 1940. $3.50. 


A technical and heavily documented study of the 
religious element in the theory of knowledge. 


McGown, C. C. The Search for the Real 
Jesus. (International Library of Christian 
Knowledge) New York, Scribner, 1940. 
$2.50. 


There is a littie too much minor detail for the 
average reader, but the value for the scholar is en- 
hanced by it. 


MacKay, J. A. 4 Preface to Christian 
Theology. New York, Macmillan, 1941. $2. 


This is probably the best short statement of the 
reverent religious realism now winning an increasing 
number of adherents among thoughtful Protestants. 
The style is clear and readable, the thought profound 
without being too involved. A book for all intelligent 
laymen. 


McKenzie, J. K. Psychology, Psychother- 
apy and Evangelicalism. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1941. $2.75. 


This is an exceptionally useful book, The author 
was one of the first to study the relation of psycho- 
therapy to religion. In this volume he restricts his 
study to the psychology of one particular type of 
religious experience, that of the evangelical. After a 
short presentation of more general matter on the 
psychology of religion and its relation to religious 
experience and doctrine and on the meaning of 
evangelicalism, the author carefully studies the psy- 
chological features of evangelical experience and the 
place of conscience, the need for salvation, conver- 
sion, guilt, sin, and forgiveness. The last part of the 
book is devoted to suggestions regarding psychological 
approaches to evangelical doctrine, where the author’s 
views are very tentative. The book is an important 
volume in the sphere of psychology of religion. 


Maritain, Jacques. Scholasticism and Poli- 
tics. New York, Macmillan, 1940. $2. 


A technical work, of the greatest value to students 
of religion. A philosopher analyzes the problems of 
the present day with marvelous freedom and pene- 
tration, keeping continually within the limits of the 
Thomist tradition. 


May, Rollo. The Springs of Creative Liv- 


ing. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1940. 
$2. 


Very thoughtful and suggestive work in the field 
of the psychological aspect of character building. It 
is a valid and valuable work in a field that is crowded 
with charlatan stuff. 
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Morrison, C. C. What Is Christianity? 
Chicago, Willett, Clark, 1940. $3. 


The Lyman Beecher Lectures delivered at Yale 
University by the editor of the Christian Century. 
The author seeks to establish the essence of Chris- 
tianity as residing in the prevailing opinion and prac- 
tice of the existing or empirical church, which is 
composed of all of the followers of Christ «.. all 
lands, The argument is original, stimulating, and pro- 
vocative. This is an important book from the stand- 
point of the discussion which has issued from its 
publication, as well as for the position it assumes. 


Niebuhr, H. R. Meaning of Revelation. 
New York, Macmillan, 1941. $2. 


This is without doubt one of the most significant 
and important statements of the central feature in 
orthodox or confessional theology which has come 
from the pen of any American scholar. It is a book 
with great depth and profound thinking, exhibiting 
a striking panorama of learning and thought. It bears 
throughout the marks of inner struggle and human 
sympathy. The language employed is beautiful and at 
times almost poetic. 


Niebuhr, Reinhold. Christianity and Pow- 
er Politics. New York, Scribner, 1940. $2. 


This book should be included as giving Niebuhr’s 
position in more than usual ease of reading. As a 
statement of the author’s general outlook on present 
situations, the book rates a place in the public library. 


Niebuhr, Reinhold. Nature and Destiny 
of Man; a Christian Interpretation. I. Hu- 
man Nature. (Gifford — New 
York, Scribner, 1941. $2. 


The first series of the 
were given by one of America’s most brilliant theo 
logians. This series concerns itself with an analysis 
of the nature of man, and of its implications for 
religious faith and practice. This volume contains 
the clearest summary of the author’s thinking to 
date. The book is for the scholar and the large 
library, rather than the popular reader. 


Rall, H. F. Christianity: An Inquiry Into 
Its Nature and Truth. New York, Scribner, 
1940. $2.50. 


This comprehensive statement of the foundation of 
religion and of the Christian faith will prove ex 
tremely useful in all libraries. Unusually clear and 
lucid, it covers the whole field of the philosophy of 
religion with reference to the historical, empirical, 
and rational elements of religion, The winner of the 
$15,000 Bross Award. 


Gifford Lectures, which 


Religions of Democracy; Judaism, Ca- 
tholicism, Protestantism in Creed and Life, 
by Louis Finklestein, J. Elliot Ross, and 
W. A. a New York, Devin-Adair, 
1941. 


The > features of the three great religions 
of American life are presented with the purpose of 
developing deeper understanding between their ad- 
herents, and with the objective of furthering mutual 
cooperation in democratic life. Sponsored by the 
National Association of Jews and Christians. 


Roman Catholic Church. Pope, 1939— 
( Pius mag Pope Speaks; the Words of 
Pius XII. New York, Harcourt, 1940. $3.50. 
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This collection of the encyclicals of Pope Pius X]J 
is a “must” book for public libraries, both for refer. 
ence and reading. It is obviously an indispensable 
work for all students of contemporary religion, and 
for readers who see the need for revitalized religion 
in our day. 


Seabury, David. How Jesus Heals Our 
Minds Today. Boston, Little, Brown, 1940, 
$2.50. 

Without estates to be scholarly from the stand 
point of Biblical criticism, this book by a consulting 
psychologist is a positive tonic to distressed and con- 
fused people, with many practical suggestions for the 


achievement of a mentally healthy attitude, definitely 
Christian in emphasis. 


Sizoo, J. R. Not Alone. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1940. $1.75 
An inspirational volume, simply 


illustrated, forthright, and positive, 
of courage and hope for the 


written, well. 
with a message 
average Christiaa. 


* * * 


John Lyons, of McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, reported on the two 
meetings of the A.L.A. Council which he had 
attended as the section’s representative. He 
called attention to the fact that, in accord- 
ance with the reorganization scheme of the 
A.L.A., as of the close of this meeting the 
Religious Books Section becomes a round 
table (since it does not have three hundred 
members), and round tables are not entitled 
to representation in the Council. R. P. 
Morris, of Yale Divinity School Library, 
made a brief report on action taken during 
the year looking towards closer cooperation 
between the theological librarians. The 
chairman suggested that all those interested 
in furthering such cooperation by forming a 


discussion group within the round table 
meet informally with Mr. Morris at the 


close of the session. 

There was a brief and cordial discussion 
of the book list and then on motion, Mr. 
Trost declared the meeting adjourned. 
Twelve people then gathered as an informal 
discussion group. Grave concern was ex- 
pressed lest there be serious and unfair cuts 
of theological seminary library budgets in 
the days of retrenchment visible on the ho- 
rizon. Mr. Trost was requested to keep 
close watch on developments. As a begin- 
ning of cooperation in technical matters, 
Lucy Markley, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, was appointed to act as clear- 
ance questions of cataloging, 
classification, and bibliography, especially in 


officer in 
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questions arising from the problems of unit- 
ing organizations and denominations. Fur- 
ther meetings of the discussion group are to 
be called at the discretion of the round table 
chairman and of the group chairman. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Following the report of the nominating 


Serials 


HE first meeting of the Serials Sec- 
tion was held on the morning of June 
19 at the Statler Hotel. The chair- 
man, Rudolph Gjelsness, Department of 
Library Science, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, presided. In the absence of the 
secretary-treasurer, Dorothy Hale Litch- 
field, Columbia University Library, New 
York City, was appointed acting secretary. 
The speaker at the first meeting was Isa- 
dore G. Mudge, Columbia University Li- 
brary, New York City, who delivered an 
address on “Early Children’s Periodicals.” 
Miss Mudge had brought with her some 
of the rarer items in her own collection of 
children’s periodicals, and after the meeting 
many of the audience were granted the 
privilege of examining them. The talk was 
illustrated with sixty-three lantern slides 
of title pages and textual excerpts from some 
of the periodicals. ‘These slides had been 
made from 35 mm. microfilm by Mary A. 
Bennett, Columbia University Library, New 
York City. Dr. Bennett loaned and operated 
her own projector for the occasion. A list 
had been compiled and mimeographed of the 
periodicals from which the slides were made, 
and two hundred copies were distributed 
at the meeting. Miss Mudge did not present 
a written paper. The meeting was crowded 
to its capacity of two hundred. 
x * x 
The second meeting of the Serials Section 
was held in the same place on the morning 
of June 21. The chairman presided. The 
minutes of the 1940 meeting were accepted 
as published in the 4.L.4. Proceedings of 
August, 1940. The first paper, “Some 
Problems Presented by the Current Devel- 
opments in the Periodicals Field,” by Caro- 
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committee, the new officers were declared 
duly elected, and introduced to the meeting: 
chairman, T. L. Trost, librarian, Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, N.Y.; 
secretary-treasurer, Elsa H. Ihm, St. Paul 
Public Library. 


Acnes H. CAMPBELL, Secretary 


Section 


lyn F. Ulrich, New York Public Library, 
was printed in full in the July issue of the 
Library Journal. The chairman then called 
upon Miss Ulrich to tell about the two 
books in the periodical field upon which she 
is working. The first is a new “Periodical 
Directory,” which may come out in the 
spring of 1942. It is to be modeled on the 
last two editions of the work bearing this 
name, but due to the lack of European ma- 
terial available during the present war, it 
will be confined to periodicals published in 
the Western Hemisphere. There may be 
an edition in Spanish for the benefit of the 
Latin American countries. The second 
work, which is now in press, is a bibliog- 
raphy of current and dead periodicals in the 
field of the graphic arts. Miss Ulrich is 
collaborating on this with Mr. Kiip, of the 
Spencer Collection in The New York Public 
Library. The complete history of every 
title listed will be included in a note. The 
book is to be issued jointly by The New 
York Public Library and the publishing 
house of Rudge. 


‘TREASURER’S REPORT 
Receipts 
From preceding treasurer, Oct. 11, 


RE sched ois,s: sdeskntotins, cpehs teenie ae $44.02 
Dues received during year (up to 


and including June 12, 1941) ..... 39.00 
$83.02 

Disbursements 
Postage, dues notices, etc. ......... $ 4.08 
Balance $78.94 
Unused stamps on hand ............ 17 
Total balance, June 12, 1941 ....... $79.11 
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The report of the treasurer was accepted. 


* * * 


Mrs. Barbara Cowles, chairman of the 
Committee on Indexing and Abstracting, 
presented a comprehensive report and read 
excerpts from it. The report was submitted 
as a paper entitled “Indexing and Abstract- 
ing in Three Defense Fields.” The com- 
mittee has completed its fourth year of exist- 
ence. Its investigations have been pursued 
with the ultimate aim of providing standards 
for judging indexibility of periodical titles in 
the three defense fields of automotives, avia- 
tion, and radio. It has also nearly com- 
pleted an extensive study of the Agricultural 
Index and Industrial Arts Index in relation 
to the American journals published in these 
fields. It has also made good progress in the 
comparison of the titles listed in Ayer’s 
Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals, 
Willing’s Press Guide, and Sperling’s Ad- 
dressbuch des Deutschen Buchhandels with 
the major indexing and abstracting services. 
In addition to its own studies, this committee 
has furnished extensive cooperation to a com- 
mittee of the Association of Research Li- 
braries which has also been studying certain 
aspects of the indexing and abstracting 
question. 

It was voted to accept this report, and to 
continue the committee for another year. 
At the close of Mrs. Cowles’ paper there 
was some discussion. Miss Cushing of the 
H. W. Wilson Company pointed out that 
the committee states that of eleven periodi- 
cals indexed in the Industrial Arts Index, ten 
are also in the Engineering Index. Our at- 
tention was called to the fact that the 
Industrial Arts Index indexes all of 
these titles completely, while other indexes 
list only some of the articles. Mrs. Cowles 
said that the committee knew this, but that 
anyway the two rival indexes were dupli- 
cating the handling of each periodical. Mar- 
garet Roys, Columbia University Library, 
New York City, wished to know why more 
bibliographies from learned journals are not 
included in the Bibliographic Index. Mrs. 
Bellingham of The New York Public Li- 
brary said that the Bibliographic Index is 
being partly prepared there, and they are 
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enlarging its scope all of the time. Recently 
three hundred titles were sent to the H. W. 
Wilson Company. So far Bibliographic In- 
dex has not been able to include bibliog- 
raphies in music. “The members of the 
committee are: Frank K. Walter, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis: 
Jerome K. Wilcox, University of California 
Library, Berkeley; and Barbara Cowles, 
University of California Library, Berkeley, 
chairman. 

Maude E. Avery, Ohio State University 
Library, Columbus, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Indexing Eighteenth Century Periodi- 
cals, presented the report of the committee, 
“The first task of the committee was the 
preparation of a checklist of all eighteenth 
century periodicals which might be considered 
for inclusion in such an index. From the 
checking edition of the Union List of Serials, 
second edition, a checklist of titles of eight- 
eenth century periodicals has been prepared. 
There now remains the task of deciding 
which titles not already cared for in existing 
indexes or checklists should be indexed and 
would such an index be practicable.” As the 
work of the committee cannot very well be 
completed until the publication of the second 
edition of the Union List of Serials, or until 
it is near enough to completion to find out 
what libraries hold titles of eighteenth cen- 
tury periodicals, it was recommended that 
this committee continue its study for another 
year. The members of the committee are 
Betty L. Hale, University of Kansas Library, 
Manhattan, Lesley M. Heathcote, Univer- 
sity of Washington Library, Seattle, Wixie 
E. Parker, Duke University Library, Dur- 
ham, N.C., Charles J. Shaw, H. W. Wilson 
Co., and Maude E. Avery, Ohio State Uni- 
versity Library, Columbus, chairman. 

Wilson M. Ranck, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Indexing and Abstracting 
of Sports and Wildlife Publications, pre- 
sented a report which was accepted as read. 
The report carried the following resolu- 
tions: it seems desirable and advisable to 
have the currently processed Wildlife Re- 
view published in some more permanent 
form and at regular intervals, said resolu- 
tion together with a copy of this report to 
be forwarded to the editor of Wildlife Re- 
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view. Also resolved that the H. W. Wilson 


Company be asked to consider the inclusion 


nate it to receive the allotment of their dues, 
or to pay an amount in dues equal to one 
in the Agricultural Index otf those publica fifth of their dues to the A.L.A. (b) Be- 
tions not now indexed and which appear to come a section of a division already organ- 
carry articles of merit in the field of wildlife ized, or a new division which may be 
in order to give better coverage to the field, 
and that a list of publications with ten or 
more abstracts in Wildlife Review be for- 
warded to the H. W. Wilson Company with 
this recommendation. Mrs. Merrill, Roose- 
velt Wild Life Forest Experiment Station, 


created by merging with one or more sections 
now established. (c) Change to a round 
table. 

The following suggestions were made: 
that we become a section under the Cata- 
loging Division; that we become a section 





College of Forestry, Sy racuse University, 
spoke in support of this project. 


REORGANIZATION 


The chairman then introduced the subject 
of reorganization of the section. The Com- 
mittee on Reorganization has prepared a 
new constitution, to be submitted to A.L.A. 
in the event of our petitioning to become a 
division. Mimeographed copies of this pro- 
posed constitution were distributed. There 
are three choices open: (a) Petition to be- 
come a division of the A.L.A. According 
to the new constitution of the Association, 
a section may be granted divisional status 
if three hundred members agree to desig- 


under the Association of College and Refer- 


ence Libraries; that we become a round 
table; that we try to increase our member- 


ship so that we can become a division; and 


that we form a merger with Archives and 


Public Documents and become a division. 
We lose our sectional status after this con- 
ference. If we continue as a section we lose 
our representation in the A.L.A. Council. 
After much discussion a motion was made 
that the Serials Section invite the committees 
on Archives and on Public Documents to 
join with us to form a division. The motion 
was carried. 
The meeting was adjourned. 

ELIZABETH Hanson, Secretary-Treasurer 


Small Libraries ‘Round Table 


ECAUSE of the action of the Execu- 
tive Board favoring a simplification 
of the conference program with 

fewer and shorter sessions, the Small Li- 
braries Round Table joined with other di- 
visions of the American Library Association 
for its two meetings at the Boston Confer- 
ence. The first was a joint meeting with 
the Division of Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion held on Thursday afternoon, June 19. 
The second was a joint meeting with the 
Adult Education Round Table on Wednes- 


day morning, June 25. 


Joint Meetinc witH Division oF CatTA- 
LOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 

The joint meeting of the Small Libraries 

Round Table with the Division of Catalog- 

ing and Classification was held at the Copley 

Plaza Hotel with seven hundred persons 

Present. Elizabeth Butcher of the Brook- 


line, Mass., Public Library, chairman of the 
Small Libraries Round Table, presided. 

Philip J. McNiff, Newton, Mass., Free 
Library, suggested radical but practical 
changes in cataloging in his paper, “Making 
the Catalog for the Public—New Methods 
and Devices.” Mr. McNiff stated that ad- 
ministrators are interested in ways and 
means of reducing technical operations and 
of extending the use and influence of the 
library. Realizing that few people ever use 
a library catalog, he proceeded to enumerate 
the complaints and to suggest possible reme- 
dies. The complaints are three: intricacies 
of the filing system, lack of current termi- 
nology, and inconsistencies. 

He suggested breaking the catalog into 
smaller units, either departmental or sepa- 
rating the subject file from the author and 
title file. ‘This has been tried in five uni- 
versities. If found necessary for students, 
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how much more necessary is it for the aver- 
age user. The author-title catalog might be 
at the circulation desk and the subject cata- 
log at the reference desk. This division 
would save time in filing, also. 

Mr. McNiff made four suggestions for 
reducing the size of our catalogs: 1) By 
greater use of indexes and bibliographies, if 
checked with the library’s holdings; 2) By 
withdrawal of cards for outdated material, 
even before it is discarded; 3) By elimina- 
tion of unnecessary secondary entries; 4) 
By elimination of some form headings. 

He then went on to state that the public 
is entitled to a qualitative division of subject 
material. This might be effected by guide 
cards thus: Those on the left to indicate 
subject, those on the right to indicate 
the quality of material or the class of reader 
to whom it would appeal. 

In order to speed books through the cata- 
log department, he suggested combining the 
order and catalog departments, using several 
kinds of catalog cards even at the expense of 
uniformity, as well as various methods of 
reproducing the cards. He urged that staff 
readers cooperate with the catalog depart- 
ment in reporting to the cataloger so that 
descriptive notes may be put on the cards. 
This would make a better catalog from the 
public viewpoint and also unify staff inter- 
ests. 

Mr. McNiff did not advocate the adop- 
tion of these changes merely because they 
have proved successful. “Change for its 
own sake is valueless, but change evolving 
logically because of new emphases and in- 
terests is desirable.” 


Miss SHEPPARD'S PAPER 

In her paper on “Interpreting the Catalog 
to the Public,” Fannie A. Sheppard, Pater- 
son, N.J., Free Public Library, recognized 
the fact that the average public library 
patron does not use the catalog. Hence we 
cannot fail to acknowledge the need for cata- 
log‘interpretation. The first step is to cata- 
log with an awareness of the reader’s needs. 
To have that awareness it is necessary that 
the cataloger work with the public in its use 
of the catalog. Also, the most logical person 
to interpret the catalog is the cataloger. 
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No longer should catalogers be segregated 
as in concentration camps. The cataloger 
should be the assistant to interpret the 
catalog to the patron. 

Informal survey in a_ branch library 
showed catalog users to be students, profes- 
sional people, and clerical workers. The 
average person’s approach to the catalog js 
vague and general. “The catalog assistant 
must be able not only to aid the patron in 
finding the material in the catalog, but must 
give helpful advice in such a way that on 
his next visit, the library user may be self- 
sufficient, yet at the same time feel free to 
ask further assistance if it is needed.” 

Persons are often confused by the date on 
catalog cards, for instance to a refugee doc- 
tor, the author’s birth date appeared to be 
the publication date. There is need for cross 
references from popular terms to L.C. head- 
ings. Work at the catalog, and at the refer- 
ence desk, frequently shows a lack of 
material on a specific subject which can be 
met by supplying an analytic that might not 
otherwise have seemed necessary in catalog- 
ing a particular title. 

In addition to the direct means of cata- 
log interpretation, Miss Sheppard suggested 
several indirect or self-help methods of 
catalog interpretation. Explanatory guide 
cards which outline briefly the use of the 
catalog may be filed in the catalog tray, care 
being taken to fit the explanation to the size 
of library or branch in which it is used. 

She, too, recommended the use of critical 
annotations. Experimentation had shown 
that 44 per cent of the patrons in a branch 
library actually read the annotations. Other 
such indirect methods as displaying a floor 
plan of the library near the catalog, exhibits 
showing the relation between books and 
cards in the catalog, making indices and 
shelflist accessible to the public, were men- 
tioned by Miss Sheppard as being effective 
in aiding the public in its use of the catalog. 


Miss Ver Nooy’s PAPER 
“The card catalog is the first magic key 
to all library resources,” declared Winifred 
Ver Nooy, reference librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries in her paper on 
“The Reference Librarian’s Use of the 
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Card Catalog.” The purchase of Library of 
Congress printed cards is worthwhile in 
preference to the simply typed cards for 
smaller libraries because the valuable schol- 
arly information given is frequently worth 
several dollar’s worth of time to the refer- 
ence librarian. 

From catalog cards, the nationality of 
authors may be distinguished. Biographical 
material such as the century or age, general 
interests, and organizations the author was 
active in, may be gleaned from catalog cards. 
Taking Mrs. Lois Kimbal Mathews Rosen- 
berry as example, Miss Ver Nooy drew her 
biography from the cards in the catalog. 

The complete form of the name given 
on L.C. cards is often of great help in ascer- 
taining the rank of nobility. The name of 
the editor given may make the reader choose 
a particular edition of a classic. The items 
given in the collation, such as maps, por- 
traits, colored plates, and bibliographies all 
have their value to the reference librarian. 

She made great use of various types of 
notes on catalog cards to find English and 
American titles, original titles, the type of 
literature such as essays, dramas, scenarios, 
the sequence of novels. Subject headings 
as listed on L.C. cards assist in pointing out 
the various subjects on book covers. The 
name of the chairman of committee hearings 
may be given only in a note. “Some of the 
following notes would always bring joy to 
the heart of the reference librarian: The 
date of the first edition of a book. Name 
of the first title under which a book ap- 
peared. The name of the prize won by the 
book. The name of the illustrator when it 
does not appear on the title page. Pub- 
lished also as government report in a cer- 
tain series. Projected third volume never 


published.” 


Joint Meetinc witH Aputt EpucaTion 
Rounpb TABLE 


Over four hundred persons attended the 
joint meeting of the Small Libraries Round 
Table with the Adult Education Round 
Table at the Hotel Statler. Elizabeth 
Butcher presented the following speakers on 
a panel discussion on “Community Interde- 
pendence and Ways of Solving Common 
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Problems:” Otto Gilmore, chairman, asso- 
ciate director of the Boston Council of 
Social Agencies; Albert F. Bigelow, chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the Massachusetts State Legislature and 
trustee of the Brookline, Mass., Public Li- 
brary; Leslie E. Brown, Lincoln Library, 
Springfield, Ill.; Louise Oswell, social 
worker, Federal Housing Project, Jamaica, 
Long Island, N.Y.; Samuel Abrams, rabbi 
of the Temple Ohabei Shalom, Brookline, 
Mass.; Walter McGuinn, dean of School of 
Social Work, Boston College; Thomas B. 
Welsh, chairman of the Parents’ Group, 
Devotion School, Brookline, Mass.; Han- 
nah Severns, Moorestown, N.J., Free Li- 
brary; Mrs. John Carroll, chairman of 
young people’s service, Brookline, Mass., 
Public Library; Duncan Russell, director, 
Community Service of Boston. 

Mr. Gilmore opened the panel discussion 
with these questions: What is the function 
of the library? How can it be related with 
other agencies? Which agency to pick? 
How to steer a course in between the vari- 
ous pressure agencies? Libraries have 
changed with the times to meet the currents 
of the changing community. Who shall take 
responsibility? How aggressive shall we 
be? Then he plied each panel member with 
the question, “What do you see as definite 
common problems belonging to libraries and 
common to all of us?” 

Mr. Russell felt that libraries have a 
definite place in the recreation field. Librar- 
ies occupy a position of trust in the com- 
munity and help in the development of its 
recreation. Miss Severns stated that the 
person out of school uses the library for light 
recreation, but she raised the question as 
to how far should the library go in recrea- 
tion? 

Rabbi Abrams stated the need for more 
books on the problem of youth today, books 
to give youth the moral stamina to face the 
world, to show young people their obligation 
to the world. 

Mr. Welsh then brought up the difficulty 
of getting people to read the books. The 
college student may read, but the average 
citizen does not. The problem is to get the 
community library-minded. Mr. Bigelow 
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suggested that one of the best ways of get- 
ting people into the library is to have a 
panel discussion in the library monthly. 

Miss Oswell asked how aggressive a 
librarian should be. In a New York hous- 
ing project, families of various races were 
housed together in one apartment house. 
Members of all community agencies except 
the library had visited there to offer services. 
The average reading material among the 
families in the project was of a very low 
level. Couldn’t the librarian call to offer 
books? 

An exceedingly interesting discussion as 
to the amount of initiative a librarian should 
display ensued. Conclusions were that the 
librarian has been too modest in the past. 
She must be an educational leader in her 
own right. She has a leadership responsibil- 
ity. When she sees a community problem, 
she should do something about it, not with- 
out the backing of her board, however. 
Miss Butcher was asked to tell of her suc- 
cessful dealing with the boy problem in 
Brookline by establishing a special room 
where the boys could come so long as they 
behaved. 

With the librarian lies the responsibility 
for bringing together the various social 
agencies in her communities. Having no 
ax to grind, she holds a strategic position 
for doing this, according to Mr. Russell. 
It was suggested to try having the annual 
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meetings of all the social agencies combined 
so that all learn of each other’s work. 

As a résumé, Mr. Gilmore stated: “We 
did not answer the questions, we did not give 
you intellectual dependency.” He concluded 
that the librarian is in the strategic position 
to get the community to accept the social 
problem and that she should take the initia- 
tive to pass on the responsibility of solving 
it to the organization to which it belongs, 


OFFICERS ELECTED 
Elizabeth Butcher, Brookline, Mass., Pub- 


lic Library, as chairman of the Small Librar- 
ies Round Table announced the following 
officers for the coming year: chairman, Nat- 
alie LT. Huhn, Oshkosh, Wis., Public Li- 
brary; vice chairman, Florence H. Severs, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich., Public Library; sec- 
retary, Marion M. King, Ohio, 
Public Library. Because a need was felt 
for reorganizing the Small Libraries Round 
Table in accordance with the recent 
reorganization of A.L.A., Miss Butcher 
appointed the following persons on a Com- 
mittee for Continuance and Further Status: 
chairman, Hannah Severns, Moorestown, 
N.J., Free Library; Florence H. Severs, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich., Public 
Edna L. Phillips, Morrill 


brary, Norwood, Mass. 


Lorain, 


Library; 
Memorial Li- 


Marion M. Kino, Secretary 


Staff Organizations ‘Round Table 


HE Staff Organizations Round Table 
held three meetings at the Boston 
Conference of the American Library 
Association. The first was a breakfast meet- 
ing held on Friday morning, June 20, at 
the Brunswick and was attended by 101 peo- 
ple. Guests of the round table were Olga 
Owens, literary editor of the Boston Evening 
Post, and Saville Davis, foreign correspond- 
ent of the Christian Science Monitor. 
Following the breakfast Miss Owens dis- 
cussed the work of the literary editor on a 
newspaper, and told the audience many 
interesting facts concerning the history of the 
Boston Evening Transcript, where she was 


literary editor for several years before it 
discontinued publication this spring. 

Mr. Davis, who had very recently re- 
turned from Rome, told in a delightfully 
entertaining manner about some of the ways 
that news is gathered for a modern news- 
paper and related many of his own expeti- 
ences in Italy during the past several months. 

The meeting adjourned at 9:45 A.M. 


: 2 * 


At the general program meeting which 
was called to order on Saturday evening, 
June 21, at the Copley Plaza Hotel, the 
speaker was John Bayley Fox, instructor in 
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industrial research, graduate school of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. Approximately two hun- 
dred members attended this meeting and 
the increasing concern of staff organizations 
in personnel problems was evidenced by the 
interest shown in the subject for the evening: 
“An Employee Relationship Policy—Whose 

Responsibility ?” 

After discussing the various meanings 
and interpretations of the term “policy,” Mr. 
Fox directed his listeners’ attention to the 
question, “Why is there need for an em- 
ployee policy?” 

He concluded that there is need in those 
organizations where, because of their size 
or the nature of the work, top management 
is unable to keep in firsthand touch with 
its employees. 

In these cases, one function of a formal 
policy is the guarantee of expected mini- 
mums. But such a statement of policy may 
be too rigidly adhered to, preventing the 
supervisor from seeing the whole picture. 
So it is necessary for the administrator to 
have a very special skill to supplement and 
adapt the procedure. 

There are seven questions Mr. Fox be- 
lieves that every administrator must have 
in mind in order to orient himself in the 
work: 

1. What is the individual bringing to the 

situation ? 

2. What demands is the situation making 

of the individual? 

. What is the resulting equilibrium ? 

4. What are the formal behavior patterns 
of the work group? 

. What are the informal behavior patterns ? 

. What is the resulting equilibrium? 

. How can a condition of balance be main- 
tained? 

In conclusion Mr. Fox stated that not only 
should personnel administrators have this 
orientation but that every person in a super- 
visory capacity should possess it at all times. 

A question period followed. 
adjourned at 9:45 P.M. 


os) 
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The meeting 


BusINEss MEETING 


The annual business meeting of the Staff 
Organizations Round Table was called to 
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order on Friday afternoon, June 20, at the 
Vendome Hotel, in Boston. In the absence 
of the chairman, Margaret G. Hickman, of 
the Los Angeles Public Library, Mary E. 
Dollard, of the Cleveland Public Library, 
presided as acting chairman, and Ruth Sha- 
piro, of the Milwaukee Public Library, as 
acting secretary. Thirty-three staff organ- 
izations were represented. 

The report of the secretary was read and 
approved. ‘The treasurer’s report for the 
year 1940-41 was presented, approved, and 
ordered on file. 

Miss Shapiro then reported for the Con- 
stitution Committee. After some discussion, 
the constitution as printed in the January, 
1941, issue of the Staff Organizations Round 
Table Bulletin was adopted. 

Since Miss Hickman was not able to be 
present at the meeting, she had sent to Miss 
Dollard a summary of the year’s activities, 
a financial report, and some suggestions for 
future action. ‘These were submitted and 
referred for discussion later in the meeting. 

A discussion followed as to the number of 
copies of S.O.R.T. Bulletin to be printed 
for distribution. It was the opinion of the 
meeting that it is not necessary for every 
member of a staff organization belonging 
to the Staff Organizations Round Table to 
receive a copy of every issue of the Bulletin. 
Staff organizations were requested to notify 
the editor of the Bulletin the number of 
copies of future issues each will need. 

The Steering Committee was authorized 
to set up a budget for the chairman and sec- 
retary-treasurer to carry on the activities of 
the coming year. 

A discussion followed as to the advisa- 
bility of dispensing with or at least limiting 
to one the all-program meetings at the con- 
ference. The general sentiment was that 
an open meeting with opportunity for gen- 
eral discussion of staff organization prob- 
lems would be helpful. The question of a 
joint meeting with other staff groups was 
also recommended for investigation. Several 
forthcoming articles in the 4.L.4. Bulletin 
and other professional journals were dis- 
cussed. 

A motion was made, seconded, and carried 
that the sum of fifty dollars ($50.00) be 
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expended at the discretion of the Steering 
Committee to help defray the expenses of 
the chairman and secretary-treasurer to the 
Milwaukee Conference in 1942. A sugges- 
tion was made that the Steering Committee 
investigate the practices of other round 
tables, in regard to the expenditure of group 
funds to cover the expenses of officers to 
meetings, and report at the meeting next 
year. 

A discussion followed concerning the ed- 
itorial which appeared in the Januray, 1941, 
issue of the S.O.R.T. Bulletin. A letter of 
protest concerning the implications of this 
editorial had been addressed to the secre- 
tary by the Chicago Public Library Employ- 
ees Union. Following the discussion it was 
moved, seconded, and carried that the Staff 
Organizations Round Table clarify its atti- 
tude toward staff organizations of all types, 
and that there be in the next issue of the 
S.O.R.T. Bulletin a statement to the effect 
that the interpretation of paragraphs in pre- 
vious bulletins that the Staff Organizations 
Round Table was unfriendly to library labor 
unions was not the intention and that this 
interpretation did not express the attitude 
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and views of the Staff Organizations Round 
Table as a group. 

From the fifteen candidates for the vya- 
cancies on the Steering Committee, the fol- 
lowing three were elected for a period of 
two years (1941-43): Mrs. Mary Kenan, 
Kern County, Calif., Free Library Staff 
Association; Rice Estes, Brooklyn College 
Library, representing the Library Associa- 
tion of the City Colleges of New York: 
Ruth Shapiro, Milwaukee Public Library 
Employees Union. 

Members of last year’s committee who 
continue through 1941-42 are: Mary E. 
Dollard, Cleveland Public Library Workers 
Association; Pearl I. Field, Chicago Public 
Library Staff Association; Margaret Gabriel 
Hickman, Los Angeles Public Library Staff 
Association. 

Officers for the year 1941-42 are: Mary 
E. Dollard, Cleveland Public Library, chair- 
man; Rice Estes, Brooklyn College Library, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:30 P.M., and 
was followed by an informal tea for dele- 
gates and members. 

Mary E. Do tarp, Secretary 
RutH SHaptiro, Acting Secretary 


Teachers and School Administrators, ‘Round Table 
on Work with 


(See Work with Teachers and School Administrators Round Table) 


Work with the Blind Round Table 


RS. LATHROP opened the meet- 

ing held on June 21 by reading 

a progress report of the “Hand- 

book of Library Work with the Blind,” 

now being prepared by the American Li- 

brary Association Committee on Work with 

the Blind. Then Mary Esther Sawyer, 

Perkins Institution Library, Watertown, 

Mass., presented a paper, “Library Work 

for the Blind as Handled at Perkins Insti- 
tution.” 


Miss SAWYER’S PAPER 


As this is primarily a gathering of librar- 
ian’s for the blind, you will all doubtless 


know the work better from the point of view 
of public libraries, while at Perkins we have 
that phase and also that of providing for 
school children. Therefore the subject of 
this talk may perhaps be divided into two 
main sections: that for the school, and that 
for the adult blind; but first a bit of history. 

In the beginning of braille books, the 
readers in different sections of the United 
States used different kinds of braille and 
books in one locality could not be read in 
another, excepting by a very few who had 
time, inclination, and ability to learn more 
than one type. 

About the year 1918, through the almost 
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Herculean efforts of the Uniform Type 
Committee, which worked long and hard on 
the subject, a more or less universal type, 
grade 14, was adopted, and in 1932 Standard 
English Braille came into being. The basic 
alphabet the world over is now practically 
the same—a tremendous help! 

Next came the question of titles for the 
adult blind. In 1879, $10,000 a year was 
granted to the American Printing House 
for the Blind, Louisville, for school books. 
This grant was increased several times until 
in 1927 it was raised to $75,000 a year and 
in 1937 to $125,000. In order to give some 
help to the long-suffering adult blind read- 
ers, “classics” were included under school 
books, and rightly so. However, it was quite 
“slim pickings” for the grownups even with 
this help. There was absolutely no appro- 
priation for their books, all having to be 
embossed by the different presses and paid 
for in hard cash, either by the libraries using 
them or with the help of some club or so- 
ciety. The books were, and are, expensive 
and no library could afford many titles. The 
braille transcribing of the American Red 
Cross chapters gave untiring aid and were of 
inestimable help, of which more later. 

At an A.L.A. meeting in 1929, the very 
uneven distribution of libraries for the blind 
was shown those attending, by a graphic 
map of the U.S. with colored pins inserted 
to indicate the location of libraries. This 
brought clearly to all the fact that the East 
and West were well cared for while the 
South and Middle West had almost no li- 
braries. 

A committee appointed soon after this 
meeting worked long and hard and finally 
divided the U.S. into twenty-six districts for 
the establishment of libraries for the adult 
blind—there are now twenty-seven as Ha- 
waii was later included. Most of these are 
housed in public or state libraries; three, 
Illinois, Minnesota, and Perkins are in 
schools. 

In July, 1931, the Pratt-Smoot Bill ap- 
propriated $100,000 for Books for the Adult 
Blind! 

Prior to 1931 hand-transcribed books done 
by the Red Cross were a great help. They 
transcribed not only titles for the adult blind 
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but for college students. At that time the 
W.P.A. was not functioning as now, tran- 
scribing, making models, and providing 
readers. The most recent activities of the 
W.P.A. in work for the blind here has been 
to provide not only the above-named, but 
also to transcribe catalogs, titles for our 
Boy Scouts, and innumerable other things. 
Their books are bulky and the question of 
shelf room is always with us. 

The new Library of Congress catalog 
Books in Braille, 1931-1939 is a boon to 
readers, as well as a great help to librarians, 
and the Braille Book Review long sponsored 
by Lucy Goldthwaite, department for the 
blind, New York Public Library, has been 
a blessing for many years. 

Music is circulated in some libraries, but 
at Perkins it is an entirely separate library. 

In 1934 the talking book service was in- 
augurated and $75,000 appropriated for the 
purpose. In February, 1937, the appropria- 
tion was increased to $175,000. To li- 
brarians for the blind, no description or 
elaboration on this device will be needed, 
other than to mention its growing and very 
useful service, which adds greatly to the 
pleasure of the readers and to the work of 
the librarians. 

We now come to the service to school chil- 
dren which, I have been told, is one of major 
importance at this gathering. With us, 
while very important, it is less timeconsum- 
ing than is the work with the adult blind. 
We have in our lower school (kindergarten 
through the sixth grade) what has been 
named by the pupils as “The Branch.” It 
is supervised by one of our graduates, a 
partially-seeing woman who took the posi- 
tion left vacant in 1937, when another of our 
graduates, a totally blind woman, passed on 
very suddenly. 

This library contains approximately 2000 
volumes of childrens’ books—through grade 
6, with a few for the higher grades. In our 
school the children in learning braille start 
in at once with grade 14, not using grade 1 
(full spelling) at all. This presents some- 
what of a problem as practically all the 
Louisville books, which we get on our gov- 
ernment quota, have all their titles through 
the school grade 3, in full spelling (grade 1). 
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Our Howe Memorial Press, the W.P.A., 
and the never-failing Red Cross have tran- 
scribed many titles for us into grade 14, so 
we are now about up to date. 

I have with me a mimeographed list of 
titles in the Branch. This does not include 
certain school books, as arithmetic, etc. You 
will see that we have a very fair collection 
of titles especially for the younger children. 

Now regarding our work with the pupils 
in the upper school. The consulting li- 
brarian has spent much time in making a 
subject catalog and lists of the contents of 
the braille books, for regular and supple- 
mentary reading for the pupils. She has 
also made analytical lists of the braille books 
as, for instance, under the topic “Chivalry,” 
the list indicating under what titles books on 
that subject may be found. Some of the 
other subjects are: Stories of Family Life; 
Pioneer Stories; Historical Novels; Geo- 
graphical Fiction; Humor. ‘There is also 
one on Twentieth Century Novels. 

Each month she gets out an annotated 
list of new books received that month, a copy 
of which goes to the Weekly News for pub- 
lication in braille, and one each to the boys’ 
and girls’ principal teachers. These lists 
and the subject catalog are of great help, 
not only in school, but with our outside 
readers. We have never thought of “books 
for the adult blind” as meaning literally only 
for “those over eighteen.” We should, of 
course, give precedence as to choice of titles 
to our outside readers. Many of the adult 
blind titles, aside from fiction, are much used 
by our high school pupils for required or sup- 
plementary reading, these titles being much 
less often requested by the average adult 
blind reader outside of school. Our new 
catalog for the adult blind readers has been 
out about two months; a copy of this may 
be seen if desired. 

Another subject suggested to me is that of 
summer reading for the pupils. Our lower 
school library is closed all summer until 
school opens in September, but the main li- 
brary, being one of the twenty-seven regional 
libraries, is open all the year. At the close 
of school in June, titles are chosen from the 
branch by the pupils with their librarian, 
and also by the teachers who feel the need 
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of “homework.” ‘These books are usually 
sent to, or carried by the pupils when they 
go home. Some are returned during the 
summer to the main library and sent over to 
the branch, while others are brought back by 
the pupils when they return. Occasionally 
in the summer a lower school pupil sends me 
the main library for books. Should the title 
be one not thought appropriate for a young 
reader it is usually “out” and a substitute 
sent. 

From the beginning of our branch library 
about twelve years ago, we have been fortu- 
nate in having in charge those who interest 
and inspire the children in good reading and 
are willing to spend time in helping them. 
Last year the children borrowed from this 
and the upper school library 11,103 books. 
In the upper school 787 talking books were 
lent, these not then being used in the branch. 

Each year our younger children go in with 
the “seeing” children who take books from 
public libraries, for Certificates of Reading. 
A certificate for five books and a larger one 
for twenty books; these we have framed 
for them. We, at Perkins, have also a 
special award for ten books read, the gift 
being a small hand-copied book in braille 
which may be kept as their own. These 
seem to mean much to our children, 

The pupils in the upper school, aside from 
the procedure already mentioned with the 
help of the consulting librarian, may choose 
their own titles from the braille catalog or 
lists in braille, but conferences with the li- 
brarian are of far greater value and help in 
guiding their reading. More or less the 
same procedure holds true with the adult 
blind readers. Some hand in _ long lists, 
twenty-five to fifty titles, which are kept 
and from which future choices are made 
when a request for reading comes in. Last 
year we sent 9766 volumes to the outside 
readers, exclusive of music or talking books 
and 14,902 talking books (1444 readers 
outside of school and 250 in school). 

Teachers’ library: Perkins has also a very 
fair library, about 8172 volumes in letter- 
press books, for the teachers. This is a small 
but comfortable room, with easy chairs, 
tables, and lights, upstairs overlooking the 
main library. In it is a very good collection 
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. of the current magazines, particularly those bound. Some of the headings for the con- 
» | which the teachers want in their different tents of this room are: Books and Articles by 
a lines of work, as well as the more popular Blind Writers; Blind in Literature (about 
0 standard magazines. Of books we have the _ seven hundred titles) ; Biography and Auto- 
y classics, a few novels, some poetry, and at biography of the Blind; Cause and Preven- 
y least one copy of each title used in braille as _ tion of Blindness; Psychology of the Blind; 
o | a textbook. Our modern fiction is almost Deaf-Blind; The Education of the Blind; 
e nil, as the Watertown public library has a Reports; Histories from all over the world. 
¢ | fine collection which the teachers may use. There are printed catalogs, the original and 
e The reference books are adequate for the two supplements, as well as a card catalog. 


needs; besides encyclopedias we have many This collection is considered one of the finest 


poetry collections, books of quotations, Read- 
ers Guide to Periodical Literature, Book 
Review Digest, Education Index, Children’s 


of its kind in the world, some say the 
finest; it is, however, a reference and not a 


t lending library. A very fine lending library 
d Catalog, the Lincoln Library, and other of this type is the one at the American 
.. helps. Foundation for the Blind, New York City. 
is Before bringing this paper to a close and es 
$. turning to the discussion to follow, I would 
re like to at least touch upon one very im- There were fifteen librarians and visitors 
b. portant part of the Perkins library, namely present. Librarians for the blind were for- 
h the reference or “Blindiana” library, com- tunate in having this opportunity to become 
m prising letterpress books, magazines, etc.,on acquainted with Robert A. Voorus, director 
g. the subject of the blind or blindness in any of the Library of Congress project, Books 
1e form. It is housed in a three-story fireproof for the Adult Blind, and to discuss their 
ad room, leading from the main library and problems with him. Topics discussed by the 
a opposite the teachers’ library. There are in group included the housing of government 
ft it about 6000 books in English, and as many’ materials, use of the federal appropriation 
le more in the nineteen other languages repre- for reading material for the blind, the radio 
se sented. Next to the books in English in and braille periodicals as media for publicity 
number comes German, then follow French, of new books in embossed types and on 
m Dutch, Italian—in which is quite a rare talking book records, the completion of the 
he book printed in 1563—the other countries recording of the Bible on talking book rec- 
se being well represented. ords, and the disposal of unneeded duplicate 
or There are reports of nearly all the foreign copies of embossed books in our libraries for 
li- schools as well as those in the U.S. and_ the blind. No final decisions were reached. 
in many clippings—unmounted, mounted, or Mrs. Carot I. ALpERSON, Chairman 
he 
ilt 
ts, Work with the Foreign Born ‘Round Table 
pt 
de HE Committee on Work with the of Interpreting America.” Miss Sergio, 
ast Foreign Born held a joint meeting Italian-born, is now radio commentator over 
ide with the Adult Education Round = station WQXR. From the knowledge 
yks Table on Tuesday afternoon, June 24, atthe gained through her present work and her 
ers Hotel Statler, about four hundred attend- earlier background, she stressed the need for 
ing. Esther Johnston of The New York national unity on the spiritual front against 
ry Public Library presided. The meeting was which the machine of Fascist, Nazi, and 
er- built around the general topic “Interpreting Communist propaganda is directed. 
all America: New Aspects of Work with the 
TS; Foreign Born.” Miss Sercio’s PAPER 
the Lisa Sergio sounded the keynote for the The problem of the Italians in America is 
ion symposium in her talk on “The Importance particularly close to Miss Sergio’s heart. 
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Propaganda agents steered by the Italian 
consulates have studied the tastes of the 
foreign born in our communities, catered to 
those particular tastes which America does 
not satisfy, and, working from this, have sys- 
tematically built up the idea that America 
does not want or need these people. 

“Americans themselves,” says Miss Sergio, 
“have done little during these many years of 
good living to counteract this propaganda. 
Fascism has made spiritual inroads among 
the bulk of Italian immigrants and Italo- 
Americans who have never enjoyed the bet- 
ter side of American life. Hard working 
and frugal, exploited by their own ‘padrones’ 
who brought them over in droves at the time 
of the great migration of Italian labor, by 
nature gregarious only with their own kind, 
they have suffered from a dangerous in- 
feriority complex, and been the easy prey 
for propagandists speaking their language, 
who pointed with pride to the improved pres- 
tige of Fascist Italy and to the material 
progress made by the people under Musso- 
lini. Urged to give their support to fascism 
so that Mussolini’s reconstruction of the 
Roman Empire might be hastened, they were 
promised a better life in that empire than 
they had found in America. 

“This propaganda, unhindered by any 
American attempt to attach the foreign 
groups to the spiritual meaning of America, 
gradually reached the first generation 
Americans who, bearing an Italian name, 
were discriminated against when Mussolini 
invaded Abyssinia. . The cleavage of 
culture and outlook that existed between 
immigrant parents and their American-born 
children was gradually closed in a common 
desire to hold their own against criticism 
which harmed them.” 

What can we do now to bring the foreign 
born, particularly the Italians and Germans 
who have been exposed to this clever propa- 
ganda, back to the American fold? Miss 
Sergio is hopeful. With the closing of the 
Italian and German consulates the money 
and leadership which has subsidized and di- 
rected anti-American ideas through foreign 
language press and radio stations has been 
cut off. It is for us now to awaken our 
foreign born to pride in America, and to 
show them how they are a part of the 
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whole beautiful mosaic of various 


races, 
creeds, and cultures which has been built 


from the 
America. 


inspiration and idea that js 

Fundamentally this is a problem 
to be tackled by men and women with a 
heart, not by the F.B.I. or the Department 
of Justice. Americans, foreign or native 
born, who know what this country has meant 
and what it stands for in the world must do 
some intelligent recruiting for the defense 
of American unity. 

Libraries have the opportunity to open 
the world of print and to show our foreign 
born the romance and heroism that have 
gone into the building of this country. The 
dictator countries have seen to it that 
the anti-Jewish, anti-Catholic, anti-Italian, 
German, and Negro books have been trans- 
lated and distributed in an attempt to divide 
people according to color, nationality, and 
religion. It is for us to show through books 
that these factions and divisions have no real 
place in the spirit of America. 

Miss Sergio concludes, ‘““The idea from 
which America was born, the faith and free- 
dom on which it was nourished can over- 
come the preachings of every foreign ‘ism, 
but the idea and the faith must be made real 
and tangible in the lives of those over whom 
a foreign mirage has cast a spell. This is 
a task for every man and woman who really 
wants to defend America.” 


Miss FLEXNER’S PAPER 

Jennie M. Flexner, New York Public Li- 
brary, who has done so much to create the 
“mosaic of America” about which Miss 
Sergio spoke gave helpful suggestions based 
on experience in her paper “Library Service 
to the New Emigré.” 

Librarians must realize the adjustment 
necessary for the European using our li- 
braries for the first time. The new emi- 
grés, as contrasted with those of the late 
nineteenth century, are a group which world 
events have hurtled from places and circum- 
stances which a few years before they would 
have had no thought of leaving. They have 
for the most part an incomplete idea of what 
life in America is really like. As most of 
the emigrés are educated and cultured peo- 
ple, they turn very naturally to our libraries, 
different as these are from the ones they 
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have known, and expect the book to play an 
important part in their orientation and ad- 
justment. Miss Flexner explained some of 
the ways librarians are helping the new 
emigré to gain that sense of an America to 
which he belongs and to which he in turn 
will make a real contribution. Miss Flex- 
ner’s paper appeared in full in the July issue 
of the Library Journal. 


Mrs. Mack’s PAPER 


Mrs. William J. Mack, a second speaker 
on the symposium from outside the library 
profession, talked informally and delight- 
fully of her experiences as a volunteer 
teacher for the Committee for Refugee 
Education. This is a New York organiza- 
tion which has met with most gratifying 
success in the two years of its existence 
and which might be copied in any town or 
city with new Americans among its popula- 
tion. 

Mrs. Mack stressed her gratitude for the 
privilege of “teaching only English and some- 
thing of our American way of life” to a 
group from whom she is learning infinitely 
more than she gives. She has seen the 
courage of people of sixty and seventy 
“making new starts in a world whose speech, 
customs, and manners are little understood 
by them.” 

“That,” she explained, “is where our small 
groups, never exceeding fifteen, are particu- 
larly helpful. We can get close to each one 
in the group, often share his problems, and 
help re-establish that faith in himself which 
is SO important to an individual. Although 
we have a lesson plan the flexibility we are 
allowed in our teaching permits the bringing 
up for discussion of the countless things in 
which members of the group are interested.” 

The procedure in teaching beginners is 


simple with emphasis on expression of the 
amenities of everyday living and such things 
as have to do with asking directions, items 
in a housewife’s shopping, and use of the 
telephone. Mrs. Mack feels that those per- 
sons who supplement the class instruction 
with guided reading in the public library 
make more rapid progress than the other 
students. Almost all members of the class 
are persons of background and once the first 
language difficulties are hurdled advance is 
swift. 
x * x 


Mrs. Elsa Z. Posell, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, spoke on “Group Work with the 
Foreign Born.” She, herself, came to this 
country for the first time in the middle twen- 
ties, and since her completion of library 
school she has been working with foreign 
groups. Her stimulating paper appeared in 
the July issue of the 4.L.4. Bulletin. 


s..6..2 


A spirited discussion followed the program 
with many questions addressed to the indi- 
vidual speakers. 

Two lists were compiled for the meeting 
and distributed: Interpreting America, a re- 
vised edition, by the Readers’ Advisers of 
The New York Public Library, and a 
Bibliography of Foreign Books and Authors 
in English Translation, by Fanny Goldstein. 
Miss Goldstein had arranged an exhibit of 
books to be used as library aids and Mrs. 
Mack displayed some of the pictorial ma- 
terial used in her teaching. 

No business was brought before the meet- 
ing by the Round Table on Work with the 
Foreign Born as a quorum of committee 
members could not be gathered for the Bos- 
ton meeting. 

Leona Durkes, Acting Secretary 


Work with Teachers and School Administrators 
‘Round Table 


N JUNE 24 the Work with Teach- 
ers and School Administrators 
Round Table held a_ breakfast 
meeting at the Women’s City Club in Bos- 
ton with an attendance of forty-four. Mrs. 


Marion E. Hawes, head of department of 
education of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, presided. There were three gen- 
eral aspects of the meeting: one, discussion 
of the Reorganization Committee; two, 
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discussion of the report of the Course of 
Study Committee; and three, an informal 
paper by an invited guest. 

The minutes of the midwinter meeting 
were read and approved as follows: 


Minutes OF MIDWINTER MEETING 


About twenty-five people attended the 
Work with Teachers and School Ad- 
ministrators Round Table luncheon at 
Yonker’s Restaurant. Louis Shores gave 
the report of his committee for evaluating 
and distributing courses of study. He pro- 
posed setting up facilities for this work in 
the editorial offices of the Curriculum 
Journal. He also suggested establishing a 
regular department in that magazine for the 
purpose of listing evaluated units and giving 
complete information on each. This list 
would be cumulative at the end of each 
year. The plan provided for a central 
distributing agency which would supply 
copies of the courses of study to each mem- 
ber library, operating very much like the 
Vertical File Service. An annual service 
fee of one dollar was proposed. 

During the discussion that followed Dr. 
Shores’ report, it was suggested that the 
dollar fee was much too low. Since, how- 
ever, the plan is in an early stage it was 
considered too early for any definite decision 
to be made on any part of it. 

The program on the ways and means of 
getting information about professional 
literature to teachers and school administra- 
tors followed the luncheon. 

Hilda Taba of the Progressive Education 
Association was the first speaker. She 
discussed the current trend toward more 
flexible organization of materials, and the 
need for knowledge of sources of fleeting, 
loose materials. Miss Taba told of the 
desirability of organizing these materials in 
terms of particular needs, with a local ap- 
proach; of the demand for materials that 
nonverbal students can use; and of the need 
for bibliographies classified by human needs, 
not by age or grade. She stressed pre- 
ventive guidance through the use of litera- 
ture and explained that literature other than 
the classics has a definite place in this pro- 


gram. She spoke of the usefulness of 
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original materials which have not been pre- 
digested, materials which can be substituted 
for our own experiences. 

In closing, Miss Taba explained that she 
thought the solution to this problem was to 
bring teachers and librarians together, over 
the conference table, at a common point— 
the point of departure. 

The next speaker was Howard Lane of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill, 
who spoke on the needs of rural teachers, 
He stated that the good school today was 
not essentially a book center but a place for 
child life; that books are resources for 
improving the quality of living and should 
be considered as guides not as ends. He told 
of the work of the Kellogg Foundation in 
Michigan County where they acted on the 
theories that: 

1. Books should be kept within reach. 

2. Children should be allowed to take them 
home. 

3. No child must ever be asked to report 
on any book. 

The children who came under this experi- 

ment caught up a year on reading. Dr. 

Lane’s views were that in small communities 

the school should function as a library; 

that librarians should put in the hands of 

children the resources for finding out; and 

that librarians should do more consulting 

on sources. 

Martha M. Parks, director of school 
libraries, State Department of Education, 
Nashville, Tenn., spoke briefly on what was 
being done in Tennessee, and Nora Beust, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C., spoke of cooperative efforts of teach- 
ers and librarians and means being used to 
foster them. 

Jane Gorpon, Secretary Pro Tem 


REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE REPORT 

Adah F. Whitcomb, supervisor of schools 
department, Chicago Public Library, pre- 
sented the report of the Reorganization 
Committee as follows: 

“We should decide at this meeting what 
sort of group we wish to be in the new 
A.L.A. organization. When this group 


was organized it was to find out which 
libraries and librarians were doing special- 
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ized, or departmental, library work with 
teachers and administrators and also to find 
out whether we had special problems in 
connection with our work which would not 
be those generally encountered by librarians 
whose work with schools and teachers is 
incidental to other duties. We found im- 
mediately that there are some such questions 
as analyzing and indexing programs, special 
bulletins issued, curriculum building, more 
information regarding educational theses 
available from Washington, and the over- 
lapping functions of the library and the 
departments of boards of education. 

“If we wish to become a section, or sub- 
section, in a formal way, we must afhliate 
ourselves with some group but if we are 
to maintain the informality of a small dis- 
cussion group with no speaker program as 
originally intended we should decide today. 

“We understand that a Committee on 
Divisional Relations is making a recom- 
mendation to the A.L.A. Council to ratify 
and clarify the status of round tables in the 
Constitution. Some may be made discussion 
groups according to Article VI, last para- 
graph, in the Constitution. 

“The committee appointed in January, 
1939, of six members, three from this group 
and three from the subsection of the 
AC.R.L. for Libraries of Teacher Training 
Institutions expressed no unanimity on the 
question, partly because of the difficulty of 
explaining the situation in a letter. 

“In order to get an expression of opinion 
this morning I should like to make a motion 
that we continue as a ‘discussion’ group, 
asking the A.L.A. only that we may be 
listed as to time and place of meeting at 
midwinter and convention meetings: the 
group to have a chairman and secretary and 
no speaker program. Persons attending 
meetings may be asked to contribute twenty- 
five to fifty cents for postage and incidental 
expenses. Any one engaged in specialized 
work with teachers and school administra- 
tors may become a member upon request to 
have name included.” 

After discussion the report was accepted. 


Course or Stupy ComMitTTEE REPORT 


In the absence of Louis Shores, director 


of the Library School of the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn., the secretary read the report of the 
Course of Study Committee of which Dr. 
Shores was chairman. 

“Since the Bruner Laboratory of Cur- 
riculum Study is already established at Co- 
lumbia University, and since its findings are 
published in the Curriculum Journal, it is 
recommended that there be no further 
negotiations with other groups to undertake 
this work. 

“It is also recommended that a notice of 
this service be published in the Journal of 
the N.E.A. and in the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin. 

“Tt is further recommended that the 
Educational Index be asked to discontinue 
listing courses of study unless the list could 
be more selective and more representative 
of the work being done. 

“It is the opinion of the committee that 
a central distributing agency for courses of 
study is not feasible, and that the responsi- 
bility for securing them should lie with the 
individuals or libraries desiring them. 

“Price listing does not.seem to be neces- 
sary since school systems often exchange 
publications, and since there is objection on 
the part of some boards of education to 
publishing prices. They say they are not 
in the publishing business. 

“An annual fee is not necessary if the 
price is not included in the evaluated list. 

“With the present setup it does not seem 
feasible to publish the list oftener than once 
a year. In view of these findings it is the 
opinion of the committee that the work for 
which it was appointed has been completed.” 

During the discussion of this report it 
was indicated that for the majority of the 
members present, price is very important. 
Eleanor M. Dye, supervisor, Curriculum 
Reading Room, Teachers College Library, 
Columbia University, New York City, was 
asked if she would be willing to undertake 
the task of adding the price of the various 
courses of study for another year. When 
she said that she would be willing, an 
amendment to this effect was passed with 
but one dissenting vote, and the committee 
report, with this amendment, was accepted. 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 
The Nominating Committee consisting of 
Helen M. Clark, director of work with 
schools, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more; Dorotha Dawson, assistant super- 
visor, department of school libraries, Board 
of Education, Detroit; and Martha M. 
Parks, director of school libraries, State 
Department of Education, Nashville, Tenn., 
reported the following candidates for the 
year 1941-42: Eleanor M. Dye, chairman, 

and Dorothy Elizabeth Smith, secretary. 
Irene Conway, elementary supervisor of 
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Needham, Mass., public schools, talked on 
“Some Aspects of a Modern Educational 
Program,” summarizing her remarks in the 
final statement: “Modern education has 
problems which a changed economic system 
has made extremely difficult and it is to such 
professional groups as this that we look for 
help. Tolerance and understanding within 
our communities, whether they are large 
or small, is necessary if we are to point 
the way for children to learn to live in a 
better democratic world.” 

DorotHy ELIZABETH SMITH, Secretary 























Affiliated National Societies 


eMusic Library cAssociation 


HE Music Library Association met 

on Saturday, June 21, at Harvard 

University. The morning session 
was held in John Knowles Paine Hall, the 
Music Building, with the president, George 
§. Dickinson of Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., in the chair, and about one 
hundred members in attendance. At a 
luncheon meeting at the Harvard Faculty 
Club, G. Wallace Woodworth, chairman 
of the Department of Music, Harvard Uni- 
versity, spoke on “Music in Boston Li- 
braries,’ mentioning particularly the special 
exhibitions which had been prepared for 
visiting librarians. 

The afternoon session was scheduled for 
the Isham Memorial Library in the Me- 
morial Church, Harvard University, but 
adjourned to another room in the same 
building. Otto E. Albrecht, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, vice president, 
presided. Committee reports and a discus- 
sion of new projects occupied this session. 

The meeting opened with a gracious ad- 
dress of welcome by Keyes D. Metcalf, 
director of the university library and li- 
brarian of Harvard College. He brought 
out the fact that the M.L.A. and the A.L.A. 
could be of real help to each other, men- 
tioning particularly that the A.L.A. might 
be of assistance in connection with micro- 
photography, cataloging procedures, and li- 
brary training, while the M.L.A. could 
offer in return its greater special knowledge. 
In the matter of training, he said that while 
special musical training is desirable, special 
library training is also of use, and as it 
would be impossible and probably undesir- 
able to start a special library school for the 
training of music librarians, that training 
must be done at a general library school. 
The A.L.A. needs to know just what the 
music librarians want in the way of train- 
ing and then try to provide it. 

The papers following presented music in 
the library from three points of view. 


Dr. WuHite’s PAPER 

The music library and the general 
administrator was discussed by Carl M. 
White, librarian of the University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana. Dr. White enumerated four 
points of interest concerning music in the 
library. The first was the educational 
significance of music and its importance for 
the reading population. The second was 
the organization of the music collection. 
The third subject mentioned was the qualifi- 
cations of the music librarian. Following 
Dr. Kinkeldey’s earlier statement of these 
qualifications, Dr. White stressed the de- 
sirability of a combination of training which 
enables the music librarian on the one hand 
to have a knowledge of the principles and 
technical terms of musical theory and 
musical history, and to have the training that 
is represented by librarians. 

In speaking finally of the service ar- 
rangements for the music library, Dr. 
White devoted some attention to the ques- 
tion of departmental libraries. Sometimes 
librarians have seemed to be objecting to 
departmental libraries in principle when in 
reality they were attempting to reckon with 
standards which experience has taught them 
to observe. What are these standards? 
1. There should be well-appointed quarters 
with suitable room for expansion. 2. The 
hours of opening should be adjusted to 
the work habits of scholars and students. 
3. The departmental library should be under 
the supervision of a regular staff selected 
for the purpose. 4. The staff should be 
large enough and should have sufficient 
training to give scholars and students the 
assistance they need to make the most effec- 
tive use of the library. 5. Any collection 
that is important enough to be maintained 
separately will require a separate catalog 
to facilitate its use. 6. The policies to be 
followed in building up the collection should 
be defined. 7. The institution should avoid 
multiplying departmental libraries by bring- 
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ing related departments together where it 
is practicable to do so. 8. The depart- 
mental library should be under the control 
of the chief librarian. 9. The university 
administration should have an opportunity 
to study the financial requirements of a 
separately-housed departmental _ library. 
10. When all phases of the situation have 
been explored and essential costs have been 
provided for, the full cooperation of the 
university librarian should be given in set- 
ting up and developing the departmental li- 
brary. 


THE SpectAL Music LispRARIAN 

Dorothy G. Amesbury, head of the music 
department, Minneapolis Public Library, 
traced the growth of music libraries from 
the end of the last century, when only a 
few of the larger libraries and the Library 
of Congress contained any music, through 
the first quarter of this century, when music 
departments were opening up in public and 
college libraries, articles were beginning to 
appear on the subject, and a general recogni- 
tion was given to the importance of the 
profession of music librarian. 

She pointed out that in the last twenty- 
five or twenty-six years, especially the last 
ten or twelve, rapid strides have been 
taken. One of the prime factors has been 
the radio, which brings concerts and opera 
to many who formerly had no access to 
music. Eager to learn more about great 
composers and their works, these laymen 
have joined the students and professional 


musicians in their demands on the music 
library. 
Music as a vocation suffered severely 


when sound films replaced the orchestra in 
the pit. Radio was a small outlet, but it 
could not begin to use all the musicians 
thrown out of work. Now many people 
study music as an avocation rather than a 
vocation and they want to broaden their 
knowledge of the subject. To do this they 
turn to the library. 

Another factor of importance to the 
growth of musical interest has been the 
great improvement in musical education in 
the schools. Here again radio plays a part, 
but there are also glee clubs and orchestras, 
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bands and ensemble groups such as were 
unheard of twenty-five years ago. Sixty to 
75 per cent of the patrons of the music de- 
partment of the Minneapolis Public Library 
are of high school and college age. They 
have acquired the music library habit. 

It is only a step from the school orchestra 
and glee club to the civic orchestras and 
opera companies which have been springing 
up all over the country. Where you find an 
orchestra you will find musical interest, and 
a demand for scores, program notes, and 
the like. 

Two commercial groups have responded 
to the challenge. The publishers are putting 
out a quantity of new books on music, many 
of them intended for the lay reader. The 
phonograph record manufacturers are sell- 
ing more records at a lower price than ever 
before. Music has become the property of 
the common people. 

What has all this to do with the special 
music librarian? Just this, music and 
musical interest has become so_ universal 
that departments with _ specially- 
trained assistants should be as much a part 
of any library as technical departments, 
juvenile departments, or art departments, 
and that last means separate art and music 
departments, not a combined fine arts de- 
partment. There are some excellent com- 
bined departments, but they are the excep- 
tion and are headed by exceptional people. 
We cannot develop a general practice by 
pointing out exceptions. We must take the 
average case and work from there. The 
sooner we convince chief librarians and 
library boards that a specially-trained music 
librarian on the staff is as important as a 
specially-trained children’s librarian, the 
sooner we shall be able to serve our com- 
munities. 


music 


What comprises the equipment of a good 
music librarian? Dr. Kinkeldey has told us’ 
that he must, first, be a good librarian; 
second, he must have a sound technical 
knowledge of music; third, a better-than- 
average knowledge of foreign languages. 
Add to this, special training in music bibliog- 





1 Kinkeldey, Otto. “Training for Music Librarian- 
ship, Aims and Opportunities.” A.L 
1937 
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raphy and you have the ideal. 

Ordering, classifying, and cataloging mu- 
sic, and meeting the problems of layman, stu- 
dent, and professional is possible only to a 
librarian who knows his subject thoroughly 
and can give the best of his department’s 
facilities. 

x * 


“The Music Library and Musicology” 
was the subject of a paper by Donald J. 
Grout, Music Department, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Mr. Grout’s PApEr* 


It is obvious that for the development 
of musical scholarship no single factor can 
possibly be of greater importance than the 
music library. We depend on you for our 
very existence. May I suggest, however, 
that the relationship is not altogether one- 
sided? If we cannot get along without 
you, at least we think we can be of some 
use to you in return. So before proceeding 
to tell you what we should like to have in 
the way of material and services from the 
music library, let me begin by suggesting 
some ways in which the musicologist may 
and should be of service to the librarian. 

There are probably few places in the 
library where expert knowledge of a sub- 
ject is more useful than in the music divi- 
sion. A music library which is maintained 
primarily, or even secondarily for purposes 
of furthering scholarly research, will neces- 
sarily be built up differently from one whose 
main purpose is to serve the general public, 
or the students of a conservatory. For the 
purposes of the musicologist, no piece of 
music is completely negligible. But since 
the cost of musical items is so great, and 
since budgets are not unlimited, the matter 
of choice within practicable limits which 
should best serve the requirements of the 
research worker in music is serious. For 
example, as between several editions of a 
composer's works, which is the best—not 
always (unfortunately) the most practicable 
for the performer, but the one which most 
accurately represents the composer’s inten- 
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tions? As among a dozen books or mono- 
graphs on musicological subjects, which, if 
any, are of fundamental importance, and 
which can, if necessary, be dispensed with? 
If a choice must be made between picking 
up a rare publication of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century and making needed ad- 
ditions to standard musicological 
which shall be sacrificed ? 

In all such problems, the advice of the 
musicologist can be of service to the li- 
brarian. Moreover, in the manifold and 
vexing problems of classification and cata- 
loging of music in a library, the musicolo- 
gist, however ignorant he may be (and he 
usually is) of the elements of library sci- 
ence, may, nevertheless, be of some assist- 
ance. The smaller the budget on which the 
music library must operate, the greater the 
necessity, if it is to reach its maximum of 
usefulness for research purposes, for close 
cooperation between the librarian and the 
musicologist. Ideally speaking, of course, 
the head of such a music library should be 
a librarian with musicological training, or a 
musicologist with library training, which- 
ever you prefer. 

“What can the music library do for the 
scholar?” In answering this question I shall 
confine myself to American libraries and 
American musicologists, with particular ref- 
erence to present world conditions. 

Musicology in America has, of course, the 
same general aims and methods as music- 
ology anywhere else, but our situation im- 
poses on us certain conditions which are 
different from those confronting the 
European scholar. We are in the position 
of investigating an art whose history has 
unfolded principally in Europe, and the im- 
portant documentary sources for whose 
history remain, for the most part, in Euro- 
pean libraries. This imposes on us certain 
handicaps, but at the same time it gives us 
certain advantages. The most _ obvious 
handicap is, of course, that source material 
is less readily accessible to us than to our 
European brethren. Thus our role in 
bringing out new material or in minute 
local research is not likely to be so impor- 
tant relatively as is the case in Europe— 
though American musicologists have done 


works, 
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significant work in this field, and we can 
and shall do a constantly increasing amount 
in the future. As examples of what has 
already been done, let me cite Leonard 
Ellinwood’s edition of Landini, the forth- 
coming publication of the Odhecaton under 
the editorship of Helen Hewitt, and the 
various items appearing in the Smith Col- 
lege Archives series. Nevertheless, it is 
probable that a considerable part of our 
work in musicology will be of another sort. 
The very fact of distance enables us more 
easily to view the issues in broader outlines; 
our relative freedom from the kind of 
national bias which has afflicted certain 
European scholars and the necessity of sum- 
marizing and interpreting old facts for a 
new generation of Americans, tend to pro- 
mote a kind of thinking which leads to 
fruitful new syntheses of existing material. 
As recent examples of this sort of achieve- 
ment we can point to Gustave Reese’s book 
on Music in the Middle Ages, Hugo 
Leichtentritt’s Music, History and Ideas, 
and Paul H. Lang’s Music in Western 
Civilization. Books of this kind, whether 
or not they bring out any hitherto unknown 
material, are of great importance in the 
development of our understanding of the 
music of the past and present, and as such 
are to be ranked among the significant 
musicological productions of our country. 
For this type of study, musicologists need 
first of all a good “working library.” Such 
a library should consist of (1) the basic 
authoritative editions of music (in the form 
of complete editions of the composers’ 
works, as well as miscellaneous collections) ; 
(2) the fundamental bibliographies, refer- 
ence works, histories, biographies, mono- 
graphs, periodicals, and other books about 
music; and (3) books not dealing primarily 
with music, but necessary for studying the 
interrelations between a given musical style 
and the whole culture of the age which 
produced it. Such books, of course, are not 
reckoned as a part of the music division, 
but it is no longer safe to try to draw hard 
and fast lines between the music division 
and the rest of the library. Literally every 
subject, particularly in the field of general 
history, literature, and the fine arts, may 
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be tangent to musicology. In recognition of 
this fact, we have in our music library what 
we call a “background bibliography” in card 
form, consisting of carefully selected books 
important for the study of the social, po- 
litical, and artistic life of various periods, 
each card containing a brief descriptive note 
of the contents and purpose of the book in 
question. 

The working library will fall short of its 
greatest possible usefulness if its content are 
not easily accessible, and in this respect the 
library can be of the utmost service to the 
musical scholar. I need not speak of the 
necessity for care and completeness in cata- 
loging, but I should like to say a word in 
favor of as much cross-referencing as pos- 
sible, including a plentiful use of form and 
subject headings. I suppose few music li- 
braries can afford to prepare a catalog as 
luxurious in this respect as that of the Allen 
A. Brown Collection at the Boston Public 
Library, but there are times when every 
musicologist has wished for the kind of help 
such a catalog can give. Another valuable 
aid which music libraries might provide 
would be the preparation of conspectuses of 
the complete works of a composer, based on 
the principal edition and with reference to 
other standard editions which might be in 
common use. An example of such a con- 
spectus which has proved its practical use- 
fulness is the one prepared at Harvard 
College Library by Marian E. Stewart for 
the works of Bach. Similar guides to the 
complete editions of the other composers 
would be extremely useful. 

One of the most serious annoyances in 
musical research at present is, of course, the 
lack of a generally available index to 
musicological _ periodicals. I hope very 
much that it may be possible when the 
current project on this work has been com- 
pleted, to publish such a work in convenient 
form, even though this might have to be 
limited as to the period covered. 

Another desideratum, though perhaps less 
urgent, is the indexing of the separate essays 
in collected volumes of monographs, fest- 
schrifte, and similar publications on musi- 
cological subjects. Still another large-scale 
project, and one which like the foregoing 
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must depend on the cooperative efforts of 
music librarians, is the indexing of the large 
general collections. 

So much for the working library. Now 
as to the source material, our librarians 
have a number of difficult problems to face. 
Obviously we cannot expect, at least for a 
long time, to equal the collections of long- 
established European libraries, located in 
regions which for centuries have been the 
chief centers for the development of music. 
Since access to sources is the foundation 
of scholarship, the immediate prospect is 
certainly not encouraging for musicological 
research in this country, but it seems to me 
that there are three ways in which Ameri- 
can music libraries may attack the problem 
of source materials for musicological pur- 
poses : 

(1) First of all, might it not be possible 
for a library even on a limited budget, to 
build up a small specialized collection of 
sources in a particular field, a field in which 
material is likely to come on the market 
from time to time? 

(2) Unquestionably the most practical 
way of meeting the demand for sources is 
by the use of photographic reproductions. 

(3) The third way in which music li- 
braries can contribute to scholarship in this 
country is by collecting and preserving ma- 
terial relative to American music, both past 
and present. It goes without saying that 
any library will try to build up a repre- 
sentative collection of the published works 
of American composers, but an even more 
necessary task remains in the field of local 
material. Musicologists have begun to 
realize that the history of a country’s music 
is not alone the history of its prominent com- 
posers, but rather the history of its entire 
musical life, the bad as well as the good, the 
obscure as well as the famous. When all 
this necessary local research is undertaken, 
it will be based on material in local archives: 
records of the musical life of a community 
or a region, its concerts, its musical or- 
ganizations, its teachers and its performers, 
the manuscripts and papers of its local com- 
posers—in short, material which will enable 
us to learn what music was composed and 
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circumstances, and with what relationship to 
the whole social life of the people. 


* * * 


Following committee reports, the morn- 
ing session closed with “American Music 
Libraries after the War: Problems and 
Opportunities,” by Glen Haydon, chairman 
of the Department of Music, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, and president 
of the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Haypon’s Paper* 

Ten years ago it was practically neces- 
sary for the American scholar wishing to 
pursue advanced training in musicology to 
go abroad. Today this is no longer true, 
for there is an ever-increasing number of 
institutions with faculty and library facili- 
ties for graduate work leading to the doc- 
torate in musicology. With the cutting off 
of practically all scholarly intercourse with 
Continental Europe, the trend in the direc- 
tion indicated is receiving a tremendous 
impetus. There are numerous factors con- 
tributing to the success of this development: 
improvement of library holdings and facili- 
ties; the influx of competent European 
musicologists, many of whom are now hold- 
ing important posts in our universities; the 
increase in the number of American scholars 
qualified to carry on the work in our gradu- 
ate schools; the availability of study grants 
for short periods of study at the larger li- 
braries; and the establishment of graduate 
assistantships affording mature students the 
opportunity to continue their studies while 
earning at least a subsistence income. 

The disruption of normal trade relations 
due to the war presents a serious problem 
for the librarian wishing to build up his 
collections of basic material—a problem that 
can scarcely be solved until a return to 
normalcy following the war. But this situa- 
tion gives rise to certain opportunities which 
should not be overlooked. Greater atten- 
tion may be paid to the collection and 
preservation of musical materials of local 
interest; our folk music activities may be 
given a new impetus; the publication of 
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musicological works may be increased; the 
making of recordings of historically impor- 
tant musical examples may be encouraged; 
the publication and use of collegium musi- 
cum materials may be promoted; and 
numerous other hitherto undeveloped op- 
portunities may be discovered. In_ short, 
the disruption of trade may be a blessing 
in disguise if it compels us to exercise our 
ingenuity in the greater development of our 
own resources. Beginnings have already 
been made in all the fields mentioned, and 
once begun there is small likelihood that 
our interest in them will lag after the war. 
I should like to discuss some of these prob- 
lems or opportunities and perhaps suggest a 
few others. 

In a paper presented at the Cincinnati 
meeting of this association, Harold Spivacke 
of the Library of Congress outlined certain 
problems and opportunities in connection 
with the collection of musical material of 
local interest. His suggestions should be 
studied and followed out wherever possible 
or practicable. The publications of the 
Northern California Writers’ Project of the 
Work Projects Administration is an ex- 
ample of some of the fruits of such work. 

In connection with the increase in folk 
music activity a statement of Dr. Spivacke 
is apropos. At the recent Cleveland meet- 
ing of the Music Teachers National As- 
sociation, Dr. Spivacke said, “It would not 
be much of an exaggeration to say that it 
took an international crisis to make most 
Americans conscious of their cultural 
heritage. . . . This is especially true of most 
American musicians who only recently be- 
gan to take notice of their own native folk 
music and to appreciate its value and 
beauty.” The grant of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration to the Library of Congress for 
the development of the Archive of Ameri- 
can Folk Song provides an opportunity of 
significance to music libraries throughout 
the country. 

Within the past few years there has been 
a marked increase in the publication of 
musicological works in the United States. 
The effect of the war will doubtless be to 
increase this activity. That Reese’s Music 
in the Middle Ages should already be in the 


second printing is most encouraging. The 
publication of Ellinwood’s edition of The 
Works of Francesco Landini by the 
Mediaeval Academy of America, the Co- 
lumbia University Studies in Musicology, 
the Eastman School of Music Publications, 
the Smith College Music Archive—these 
and similar publications are examples of 
what has been done already and they suggest 
important opportunities, in which music li- 
braries may participate, for the future, 

Another great opportunity for music ]i- 
braries after the war would seem to be the 
development of adequate regional libraries, 
The number of volumes of books and 
music necessary for laying the foundation 
for graduate work is surprisingly small if 
the material is well chosen. A few years 
of careful planning and purchase would do 
wonders for our college and _ university 
libraries. Then if the larger institutions in 
each regional area would cooperate in the 
acquisition of the rarer and more costly 
items, the opportunities for scholarly work 
in music would be greatly enlarged. 

The idea of development of regional li- 
braries on a cooperative plan is not a new 
one. For a number of years now such a 
plan has been in operation very successfully 
between Duke University and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, situated some 
ten miles apart. 

Another problem that confronts the col- 
lege music library is the problem of provid- 
ing performance parts of expensive but 
rarely used orchestral material for ora- 
torios, operas, and concertos. Perhaps the 
assistance of a foundation could be en- 
listed to aid in the solution of this problem. 

The project of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Library of Con- 
gress, under a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, for the filming of manuscript 
materials in Great Britain is a sample of 
one type of activity arising out of the pres- 
ent emergency which affords an excellent 
opportunity for enriching our holdings of 
research materials. Although, in the light 
of previous experiences, the problems may 
be more difficult, similar projects may be set 
up in Continental libraries after the wat. 

There are, of course, many different kinds 
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of libraries, each with its characteristic 
problems according to the functions it is try- 
ing to fulfill, The young college library 
trying to build up a representative collec- 
tion of basic research materials faces a 
future of uncertainty as to availability, costs, 
and resources for the purchase of materials. 
The older established libraries have great 
opportunities for expansion in microfilm 
collections of important works and for par- 
ticipation in many of the opportunities 
previously mentioned. It seems to me there 
would be a fine opportunity for some pro- 
motional work in developing the music 
sections of the libraries in the smaller com- 
munities. Perhaps that is a task in which 
the Music Teachers National Association 
could assist. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Committees reported as follows: 

Terms Used in Music Cataloging. Eva 
J. O'Meara, Yale School of Music, New 
Haven, Conn., chairman, reported that her 
committee was working with the A.L.A. 
committee. It has been suggested that a 
supplementary list of definitions be included 
with the code. 

Standard Form for Reporting Contents of 
Music Libraries. Barbara Duncan, East- 
man School of Music, chairman, said that 
her committee was preparing a questionnaire 
which may also include information about 
activities in music libraries. 

Periodical Index. John T. Windle, New- 
berry Library, Chicago, chairman, reported 
that during the past year the work has 
continued on the “Index to Music Maga- 
zines’ which is being produced at the 
Newberry Library. As of May 29, 1823 vol- 
umes representing seventy-eight magazines 
had been wholly or partially completed by 
means of W.P.A. funds and 285,555 cards 
have been made, which is somewhat more 
than half the expected size of the project. 

Training and Employment. John T. 
Windle read the report of the chairman, 
Amy Sinclair, New York Public Library. 
The registration file of applicants for posi- 
tions as music librarians now numbers about 
seventy-five, some sixty of whom are on the 
active list. Very few openings have been 


presented in the last few months, but a let- 
ter describing the association’s employment 
service has recently been sent to five hun- 
dred librarians of city libraries, universities, 
and heads of music schools and it is hoped 
that the work of the committee will thus 
become more widely known and used. 

Code for Cataloging Music. Eva J. 
O’Meara, chairman, reported that the 
M.L.A. had just issued chapter two, on 
“Title,” in a preliminary version. Chapter 
one, on “Entry and Heading,” forms a part 
of the advance edition of the A.L.A. gen- 
eral code which will soon be ready. It is 
hoped that separate copies may be avail- 
able to M.L.A. members. 

It is still uncertain when the complete 
code will be published, but in the meantime 
the M.L.A. hopes to issue further chapters 
in preliminary form. 

Subject Heading List for Music. G. 
Wallace Woodworth, Music Department, 
Harvard University, chairman, reported 
that the committee was still hoping to ob- 
tain funds for carrying out the project to 
finance a study of subject headings out- 
lined at the Providence meeting. 

Regional Organization. An extended re- 
port was presented by John T. Windle, 
chairman. The committee has canvassed the 
membership and outlined tentative chapter 
areas. A code of objectives for chapters was 
read and adopted, together with a series of 
resolutions designed to facilitate the forma- 
tion of chapters and further their work. 

Cumulative Music Index.? Philip L. Mil- 
ler of The New York Public Library read 
the report for Leonard Ellinwood, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C., chairman. 

The idea of a cumulative music index 
has been discussed for some years, but pres- 
ent work on the project has grown out of 
the initiative of Charles C. Read, order 
librarian of the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary, by whom a report was presented to 
the Order and Book Selection Round Table 


a year ago at Cincinnati. Another report 


2 This report was to have been read at the Order 
and Book Selection Round Table on Saturday morn- 
ing, June 21. Due to a misunderstanding it was 
not received. It is therefore given here in full so 
that A.L.A. members who missed hearing it may have 
an opportunity to read it. 
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was read at that same meeting by Charles J. 
Shaw of the H. W. Wilson Company, who 
expressed the interest of that company in 
bringing out such an index if an adequate 
procedure could be decided upon, and who 
discussed the results of a questionnaire sent 
out to members of the Music Library As- 
sociation. 

The present report has been prepared by a 
committee consisting of Leonard Ellinwood, 
Alexander Broude of Broude Brothers, 
New York, and Philip Miller. Working 
from the questionnaires circulated by Mr. 
Shaw, the existing music indexes, and lists, 
as well as benefiting from the cooperation 
of many individuals in various musical con- 
nections, the committee offers the following 
suggestions. 

As noted a year ago by Mr. Shaw, the 
majority of the replies to his questionnaire 
showed that the music librarians wanted a 
general comprehensive index—but a selected, 
not an all-inclusive one. They also asked 
about the possibilities of including books, 
records, and a separate index to periodical 
articles. 

In the case of books on music the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the “Quar- 
terly Book List,” published four times a 
year in The Musical Quarterly, is adequate 
if it could be made a bit more usable. In 
the case of phonograph records a similar 
situation exists, with an excellent quarterly 
list but with the same limitations as in the 
book list. To the end that these two serv- 
ices may be more useful to music and order 
librarians, we are requesting a resolution 
be sent to the editors of The Musical 
Quarterly by the Music Library Association 
to the effect that: 

1. Prices be included in future issues of 
the “Quarterly Book List” and the “Quar- 
terly Record List.” 

2. A cumulative yearly list be issued in 
pamphlet form. 

The subject of an index to, periodical 
articles on music was tackled two years ago 
by the Committee on Musicology of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 
Under the editorship of D. H. Daugherty, 
an issue covering 1938-39 was brought out 
last summer and an issue for 1939-40 will 
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appear shortly. Plans are being discussed 
to have this index continued by the Music 
Division of the Library of Congress. As 
organized at present, this publication lists 
titles of all articles of significant content 
(the principal fields omitted are news items 
and purely instructional material) in al] 
music magazines and _ yearbooks both 
American and foreign, with a wide survey 
of occasional articles on musical topics from 
other magazines. The more important ar- 
ticles are abstracted by volunteer scholars 
throughout the country. For another year 
it is planned to expand the scope of the 
publication to include more of the instruc- 
tional material, as well as the noteworthy 
news items. 

These possibilities, if carried out as in- 
dicated above, will then substantially limit 
the needs to an index of music proper. The 
committee believes that the membership of 
the Music Library Association alone is not 
large enough to assure the successful financ- 
ing of a music index. We have consequently 
tried to plan in terms of the needs of smaller 
public and private libraries as well, and 
have also borne in mind the needs of the 
retail music trade, in the hope that the 
venture may reach as large a demand as 
possible. Thus the index we plan may serve 
not only as a finding list, but also a check 
list for building up ideal libraries. 

At the present time there are two catalogs 
which the larger libraries are able to use 
in selecting new music: the Hofmeister, 
Musikalisch-literarischer Monatsbericht, 
costing twenty marks the year, and the Li- 
brary of Congress, Catalog of Copyright 
Entries, published monthly, whose music 
section may be obtained for five dollars the 
year. Both of these indexes are too ex- 
haustive to attempt any sort of consolidated 
publication for our purposes. They could, 
however, be profitably used as a reservoir 
from which to build an index, particularly 
the latter, since so much of the current 
music publishing, regardless of its origin, is 
now copyrighted in this country. 

We recommend that the proposed index 
include all scores, collections, and larger 
works for all mediums, but exclude the bulk 
of sheet music in smaller forms such as 
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piano pieces, songs, octavo music. For those 
few who wish to have a listing of such 
items further than that supplied by the 
dealers’ catalogs, we recommend the 
monthly Copyright Catalog with its annual 
index, where entries are made under title. 

We suggest that for the first year the 
index be built on the cards of music cata- 
loged by The New York Public Library 
and the Library of Congress. These would 
comprise essentially the scope suggested 
above, and, since they would constitute the 
acquisitions of the two largest collections in 
the country, would, with a few exceptions 
from special collections, indicate the maxi- 
mum scope of the index needed. Once 
undertaken and one or two issues published, 
the scope could be modified or expanded as 
conditions warrant and direct contacts with 
the publishers are built up. 

There is little favorable response for a 
monthly or five-year issue of such an index 
as we have described. Consequently this 
committee recommends that it be issued 
yearly. 

National Music Council. Richard S. An- 
gell, music librarian, Columbia University, 
New York City, reported on the work of 
the National Music Council with which the 
M.L.A. is affiliated. The council has made 
a survey of American compositions played 
by sixteen orchestras in the United States; 
the basic information for a survey on refugee 
musicians is now on file; assistance has been 
given to the Adjutant General’s Office of 
the War Department in locating 140 officers 
with musical training, and in making rec- 
ommendations for a coordinator of musical 
activities in the armed forces; and a resolu- 
tion was adopted against the proposed tax 
on musical instruments. Other activities 
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include a committee that is working to have 
composer and copyright-holder entries in- 
cluded in the annual index to copyright 
entries, a committee for the standardization 
of title page information in American musi- 
cal editions, and a project to encourage 
opera in English. 

Committee on Microfilm. The report pre- 
pared by the chairman, Edward N. Waters 
of the Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C., was read by the secretary. It men- 
tioned the two main microfilm projects, 
those undertaken by the Oberlaender Trust 
and the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, and stressed the necessity for making 
holdings widely available. A proposal was 
made that the M.L.A. consider the publica- 
tion of a “Microfilm Handbook” containing 
information as to facilities for duplicating 
and enlarging, either by the holding library 
or by nearby commercial houses, probable 
costs, and service charges, and including a 
statement regarding the policy of restriction 
on services. This proposal was carried. 


* * * 


The next meeting of the M.L.A. will be 
held in Philadelphia, probably in November, 
1941. 

OrrFicers ELECTED 

The officers for 1940-41 are: president, 
George S. Dickinson, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; vice president, Otto E. 
Albrecht, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia; secretary-treasurer, Gladys E. 
Chamberlain, New York Public Library; 
executive board members, Margaret Mott, 
Grosvenor Library, Buffalo; John T. 
Windle, Newberry Library, Chicago. 

Guapys E. CHAMBERLAIN 
Secretary-Treasury 


National eAssoctation of State Libraries 


HE National Association of State 
Libraries held three meetings in Bos- 

ton concurrently with the American 
Library Association of which it is an affiliate. 
The first session was a joint meeting with 
the A.L.A. Public Documents Committee of 
which Thomas P. Fleming was chairman. 


The session was held at the Littauer Center, 
Harvard Graduate School of Public Ad- 
ministration, on June 20. The theme for 
discussion was “Public Documents as Source 
Material for Students in Graduate 
Schools.” The speakers were Eldon R. 
James, librarian of the Harvard Law 
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School, Arthur H. Cole, librarian of the 
Harvard School of Business Administration, 
Elmer Grieder, librarian of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Public Administration, 
and Mrs. Violet Cabeen, supervisor of pub- 
lic documents at the Columbia University 
Library, New York City. The chairman 
of the meeting was Helene H. Rogers, state 
librarian of Illinois, Springfield, and presi- 
dent of the National Association of State 
Libraries. It was the consensus of the 
meeting that the estimated use of public 
documents for research purposes imposed 
on libraries generally the responsibility of 
collecting and maintaining as complete col- 
lections as possible. It was urged that the 
state library in each state serve as a dis- 
tributing agency to other state and university 
libraries for all local publications. The 
Boston area has for many years been con- 
sidered outstanding for collections in this 
field. It was reported that plans for estab- 
lishing regional collections of public docu- 
ments under university auspices are now 
under way in North Carolina and Cali- 
fornia. The establishment of the New 
England Deposit Library was announced by 
Dennis A. Dooley, state librarian of Massa- 
chusetts. This deposit library is a joint 
enterprise of the state library, Boston Public 
Library, Harvard University, the Athe- 
naeum, Boston University, Boston College, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
Massachusetts Historical Society. Its pur- 
pose is to insure the preservation of little- 
used materials at the lowest possible cost. 

The annual dinner meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries was 
held at the Copley Plaza Hotel on Monday 
evening, June 23. A feature of the dinner 
was the roll call of states with reports 
being made from state librarians of the 
newest developments in the library field. 
The theme of the dinner meeting was “New 
England’s Contribution to American Edu- 
cation.” The speakers were George H. 
Chase of Harvard University representing 
President Conant, Daniel L. Marsh, presi- 
dent of Boston University, and a trustee 
of the Massachusetts State Library, and 
Robert A. Hewitt, S.J., representing the 
president of Boston College. 


BOSTON CONFERENCE 


BusINEss MEETING 


At the annual business meeting held on 
Tuesday morning, June 24, a report favor- 
ing merger was made by the Committee 
on Merger of which Robert W. G. Vail, 
state librarian of New York, was chairman. 
Mr. Vail submitted the following resolu- 
tion which constituted the majority report: 


That the National Association of State 
Libraries merge with the League of Library 
Commissions, the County and Regional Sec- 
tion of the American Library Association, 
and any other groups wishing to join the 
reorganization and form a new division of 
the American Library Association under a 
title which shall not submerge the identity 
of the National Association of State Li- 
braries and that a joint committee of the 
organizations so affliated be appointed (the 
president of each group to appoint the com- 
mitteeman to represent it) with power to 
consummate the merger, to select an ap- 
propriate name for the new division, to 
draw up constitution and by-laws, to out- 
line the purposes and aims of the division, 
to plan an organization of committees for 
the carrying out of its aims, being sure that 
each of the divergent activities of the group 
be represented by an appropriate committee 
responsible for the planning of programs, 
preparation of proceedings, and such other 
departmental activities as the division may 
deem appropriate. 

Grace M. Sherwood, state librarian of 
Rhode Island, submitted the following mi- 
nority report favoring independent afhilia- 
tion: 

State librarians are the custodians of 
official documents of the United States and 
the several states, in addition to the collec- 
tions of the respective state. The state 
library is usually the exchange authority 
with other states and nations in the matter 
of state documents and laws. Particularized 
services include the operation of a legisla- 
tive reference bureau, the keeping of files 
of legislative matters, rendering assistance 
to members of the general assembly in re- 
search and preparation of proposed laws, 
supervising state aid to free public libraries, 
and jurisdiction over the library extension 
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service throughout the state. In some states 
records of soldiers and sailors in the vari- 
ous wars of the United States are kept as 
part of the state library files and much ar- 
chival and genealogical work is undertaken. 

These collections must be preserved for 
generations to come. The state library es- 
pecially has a responsibility here, which is 
not duplicated by the league and regional 
and county library, or the bookmobile. The 
ordinary small free public library could be 
lost without more than a local regret, but 
the books in it could be duplicated one 
hundred times over within a range of a 
very few miles. The state library has an 
identity which is all its own, and the loss 
of any considerable portion of a collection 
in a state library would mean the loss of 
our inheritance, in the form of public rec- 
ords, books, and laws which constitute the 
heritage of the past three hundred years. 

The National Association of State Li- 
braries will not be standing apart from the 
A.L.A. nor will it be in any sense a compet- 
ing organization. ‘This is true, perhaps, of 
the other independents such as Special Li- 
braries, and the American Association of 
Law Libraries. Personally, I feel, if there 
was to be a merger, the state library should 
align with this latter group. It has been 
asserted, however, that all of our members 
are in fact, also members of the A.L.A. 
and, in addition, our libraries are institu- 
tional members of the A.L.A. I can see no 
harm, therefore, in participating with other 
committees or divisions of the A.L.A. when 
our interests are covered. 

There is an advantage in independence 
with affiliation. We maintain our identities 
as state officers. The judges of our courts 
and our attorneys general, while they remain 
members of the American Bar Association 
and interest themselves in the activities of 
its various divisions, nevertheless maintain 
their own national associations, the Judica- 
ture Society, and the National Association 
of Attorneys General; similarly state treas- 
urers, state tax commissioners, state audi- 
tors and comptrollers, secretaries of state, 
all have national organizations which func- 
tion for the benefit of members and the 
states they represent. 


The influence of the N.A.S.L. is greater 
during the year or part of the year when 
we are not in legislative session, and when 
our respective jobs require us to seek the 
cooperation of state librarians in other 
states. In this respect, we are unlike any 
other group or division of the A.L.A. Not 
even the college and research librarians have 
as many calls for the interchange of ma- 
terials and studies as we are called upon 
to make, because we are a documentary 
library and there are not many of these. 
In fact, the growing demands on state li- 
braries, due to the increase in schools of 
public administration for public documents, 
and similar collections, makes it more than 
necessary for us to serve this need. 

In the future, we may well continue such 
activities of the past as the publication of 
check lists of statutes, session laws, and 
legislative journals which have made pos- 
sible the identification of valuable Ameri- 
cana in libraries throughout the country. 

Such groups as the League of Library 
Commissions, the library extension services, 
and the regional and county librarians 
are natural subdivisions representing par- 
ticular interests in the general library field 
as exemplified by the A.L.A. generally. 
They gain identity by the formation of sub- 
divisions reflecting their professional inter- 
ests. In this respect the state librarian, 
member of the A.L.A., is entitled to the 
benefits of association with these other 
groups when his responsibilities cover their 
various fields. 

When the N.A.S.L. holds a meeting in 
a city where we are assembled for the 
purpose of attending the A.L.A. meeting, 
we are merely emphasizing our national 
identities and renewing our acquaintances 
¢or the purpose of extending the service 
which each offers to all the others. 

" Upon careful, sober consideration of the 
import of such a radical step, I am certain 
that the opinions of several of us have 
crystallized into this negative stand, believ- 
ing staunchly that the National Association 
of State Libraries must continue to retain 
its identity without merger, continuing mem- 
bership in and loyalty to the American 
Library Association, but closely knit in the 
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attempt to preserve its special documentary 
collections and services, making these im- 
mediately available to all other members 
of the N.A.S.L., who share similar activities 
and speak the language of the state library 
field. 

After a full discussion of all the issues 
involved it was voted to retain the inde- 
pendent status of the National Association 
of State Libraries. The association author- 
ized the publication of a supplement to the 
Check List of Session Laws in cooperation 
with Columbia University. 


BOSTON CONFERENCE 


OFFICERS ELECTED 

The officers elected for the coming year 
are as follows: president, Dennis A. Dooley, 
state librarian of Massachusetts: first vice 
president, Alfred D. Keator, director, State 
Library of Pennsylvania; second vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. Virginia C. Moody, state lj- 
brarian of South Carolina; and secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Gladys F. t 
librarian of Wyoming. 


Riley, state 


Dennis A. Doo ey, Secretary-Treasurer 


Theatre Library ~Association 


HE first of the Theatre Library 

Association’s two sessions was held 

June 20, in the Harvard Theatre Col- 
lection at Widener Library, with the curator, 
William van Lennep as host, and the associa- 
tion’s president, George Freedley, director 
of the theatre section of The New York 
Public Library, presiding. 

Mr. Freedley spoke at some length of 
a plan to publish, in association with the 
A.E.T.A. and other organizations inter- 
ested in the preservation of theatre material, 
a quarterly devoted to the theatre in all its 
aspects. Letters from many persons im- 
portant in the theatre world, all but one 
in favor of sponsoring such a publication, 
were read by Mr. Freedley. It was unani- 
mously voted that the membership go on 
record as approving such a project, and that 
a committee be appointed to look further 
into the need for such a journal. It was 
also voted unanimously that if the publi- 
cations were undertaken, the annual dues 
of the T.L.A. be raised from $2 to $4. 

An offer from May Davenport Seymour 
of the Museum of the City of New York 
to exchange or sell duplicate material was 
read by Mr. Freedley. In the absence of 
the secretary, Mrs. Sarah Chokla Gross, the 
secretary's report was read by Grace Chip- 
pendale, Boston Public Library. The treas- 


urer’s report was submitted by Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Barrett, New York Public 
Library. The meeting then moved to a 


larger room, Hunt Hall, where lantern 
slides could be shown. 


* *” * 


Three papers were presented before the 
members returned to the Theatre Collection 
for tea with Dr. van Lennep. Of these, the 
first was “The Cataloging of Prompt 
Scripts, Film Scripts, and Television 
Scripts,” by Mrs. Helen A. Shenitz, of The 
New York Public Library. Mrs. Shenitz’s 
paper is scheduled for publication in the 
Library Journal. 


Dr. HARASZTI’S PAPER 


Zoltan Haraszti, of the Boston Public 
Library, set forth the “Theatre Resources 
of the Boston Public Library,” these includ- 
ing the Barton collection of rare Shake- 
spearean items, the Spanish material of the 
Ticknor collection, and a rich file of Ameri- 
can theatre and motion picture magazines. 


Dr. Nacy’s PAPER 
Elemer Nagy, curator of the Yale 
Theatre Museum, New Haven, Conn., in 
speaking in particular of the “Historical 
and Modern Stage Models in the Theatre 
Collection” at Yale, spoke also in general 
of the models being built by Norman Bel 
Geddes, Jo Mielziner, and other contempo- 
rary designers, the usefulness of the models 
to designer and student, and the desir- 
ability of preserving models for the future. 
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Dr. Nagy described a stage model which 
he himself had constructed for experimenta- 
tion in lighting effects and mechanical de- 
vices : 

“The stage model was built according to 
the plan of a modern theatre equipped 
with every technical device: adjustable 
proscenium, elevator stage divided into three 
levels, a wagon-stage and on it a revolving 
stage, gridiron, and a cyclorama. The vari- 
ous stages are run by motors controlled by 
a central switchboard; from this switch- 
board, three or four different scene models 
can be automatically presented. The model 
stage has a four volt, four watt, and forty 
ampere low voltage transformer which feeds 
more than ninety single lamp units, the dim- 
mers on each lamp being controlled from the 
central switchboard. The lamps include 
such types as skylights, spotlights, floodlights, 
and footlights, each lamp unit having a gela- 
tin holder with different colors. In the 
cyclorama, stars and cloud projection are 
built in.” 

The making of models not only serves 
for experiment in contemporary produc- 
tions but educates the student of the theatre 
past when he reconstructs an old-time stage. 
Dr. Nagy reminded his audience that “by 
reconstruction of past theatre forms, schol- 
ars have been able to demonstrate clearly 
the arrangement of the auditorium and shape 
of the stage. Albert Késtler, Max Her- 
mann, Franz Rapp, Joseph Gregor, and 
Simon Lissim were the pioneers of that 
movement in Europe, and in this country, 
Prof. Brander Matthews of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. In connection 
with the Federal Theatre Project the Uni- 
versity of Washington has participated in 
reconstructing theatres and stages of the 
past, and today the number of models in 
theatre collections is everywhere increasing.” 

As a possible help to others interested in 
a space-saving but effective plan for showing 
off models, the speaker described the theatre 
model museum he built two years ago at 
Yale, in the theatre building of the depart- 
ment of drama. 

“The exhibition room, as part of the 
school, is not very large but with economical 
employment of space it is possible to show 
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about 140 to 160 models at one time. In 
the entrance hall are placed small figures 
of antique, medieval, and oriental actors. 
The exhibition room is divided into two 
sections, one darkened for interior models, 
and the other lighted for outdoor models. 
Through the archway one enters a passage 
to the left, on either side of which models 
are placed on a shelf at eye level. Ad- 
justable frames separate the models, and 
every six feet a low voltage transformer is 
installed for the special lighting effects 
required. Displayed below the models, on 
slanting shelves indirectly lighted are period 
prints showing the material on which the 
reconstructing of the model above was 
based. The passage continues in a semi- 
circle, and the archway on the right leads 
once more into the entrance hall. From 
here steps lead up to the section devoted 
to open air models placed on a semicircular 
slope above the passage below.” 

Dr. Nagy showed slides of models built 
at Yale by students, and observed in con- 
clusion that “reconstructed models are of 
great educational value to the student who 
makes them, because in studying the smallest 
details through the weeks of research and 
execution he becomes acquainted with the 
stage conditions of the period in which he 
is working. Other students who are not 
acquainted with the history of the theatre 
can understand the conditions presented by 
a model much more easily than by looking 
at a print or ground plan which can be 
understood only with expert knowledge.” 

The meeting adjourned at six o’clock. 


* * * 


The second session of the T.L.A. was 
held June 23, at the Statler Hotel, Mr. 
Freedley presiding. Mr. Freedley spoke 
briefly of the proposed theatre quarterly to 
be published under the sponsorship of the 
T.L.A. and others, and then introduced 
to an audience of over three hundred, the 
six speakers whose theme was various as- 
pects of theatre history in New England. 

Dr. van Lennep talked on “Harvard’s 
Theatre Record: In the Library and on the 
Campus.” 
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Mrs. HALt’s PAPER 


“The Historical Background of the New 
England Stage” was the subject of Mrs. 
Lillian A. Hall, formerly at the Harvard 
Dramatic Collection and now at the Folger 
Shakespeare Library in Washington, D.C. 
Starting with the first theatrical produc- 
tions—two “propaganda plays,’ Cato and 
Thomson’s Coriolanus, at Portsmouth, 
N.H., Mrs. Hall traced the vicissitudes of 
play-giving from 1778 to 1850. Portsmouth 
was cordial to the drama but Massachu- 
setts for many decades enacted and re- 
enacted laws prohibiting both professional 
and amateur performances. In time, how- 
ever, which is to say by 1791, many Bos- 
tonians felt it a deprivation not to see the 
professional company acting in New Hamp- 
shire, and out of their feeling there shortly 
grew a theatre project; they opened what 
they ambiguously called the Exhibition 
Room, a theatre in all but name. A year 
later, in 1792, there was a New Exhibition 
Room; and after it, in 1796, the Haymarket 
Theatre, The Federal Street Theatre (de- 
stroyed by fire early in 1798), and much 
later, a brick amphitheatre at the Wash- 
ington Gardens. Edmund Kean, Junius 
Brutus Booth, Charles Mathews, and Mrs. 
Austin were among the players seen by Bos- 
ton audiences. 

Of the theatres that opened in Boston 
before 1850, two are still doing business at 
their original locations, the Bijou, called 
the Lion Theatre when it opened in 1836, 
and the Howard Atheneum which opened 
on the Fourth of July, 1846. 


Mr. VAIL’s PAPER 

R. W. G. Vail, librarian of the New 
York State Library at Albany, speaking on 
the “Circus in New England Theatre Col- 
lections,” explained that as circus folk sel- 
dom write books, the literature of the tan- 
bark is not large. The chief sources of 
material for circus history, therefore, are 
the newspaper advertisements and the color- 
ful posters, handbills, and descriptive book- 
lets sold on the circus grounds. These, 
with the occasional letters and diaries of 
people who went to the circus, form our 
chief sources of circus history. The best 
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New England collections in this field are 
at the American Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester, Mass., in the Harvard Dra- 
matic Collections at Cambridge, Mass., and 
in the Essex Institute at Salem, Mass. 
There is also considerable material at the 
Boston Public Library and in the Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island Historical So- 
cieties. But the greatest collection of all, 
that formed by the late Harry Herzberg, 
numbering fifteen thousand pieces, is now 
in the San Antonio, Tex., Public Library. 
The present-day interest in circus materials 
is shown by the popularity of such novels as 
Walter D. Edmonds’ Chad Hanna, and by 
the tens of thousands of visitors to the 
circus exhibit held a couple of years ago 
in the Museum of the City of New York, 

Mr. Vail, illustrating his talk by showing 
original posters from the American Anti- 
quarian Society collection, explained how 
the circus as we know it today developed 
from the exhibition of various separate 
“acts” and curiosities in tavern yards and 
on village greens. Individual animals were 
shown in this way in colonial times, the first 
lion appearing in Boston in 1716, and the 
first elephant in New York in 1796. Trained 
animals began to appear, with the first 
trick monkey in 1751 and the first educated 
horse in 1786. Isaac A. Van Amburgh in 
the 1830’s was the first of the long line 
of wild animal trainers which continued 
down to Clyde Beatty of our day. Strolling 
acrobats appeared in Philadelphia as early 
as 1734 and entertained the people of Boston 
for the first time in 1792. The first freak, 
a dwarf woman, was shown in Boston in 
1771, and the great Barnum got his start 
in the show business by exhibiting Joice 
Heth, reputed to be 161 years old and to 
have been the nurse of the infant George 
Washington. Equestrians appeared for the 
first time in 1771 when John Sharp ex- 
hibited his horsemanship in the principal 
seaboard cities. 

The various animals were finally brought 
together in the 1820’s to form permanent 
or traveling menageries. ‘They were popu- 


lar because they were educational, but by 
the 1840’s most of them had joined the 
At first the circus was made up of 


circus. 
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horseback riders, leapers, with one or two 
tumblers and tight rope dancers, and gen- 
erally a clown. Such a circus was organized 
by John B. Ricketts in Philadelphia in 1792. 
The first circus in Boston was Pepin and 
Breschard’s French company. In the 1820's 
there were some thirty circuses on tour in 
this country, about the same number as 
today. First showing by torchlight in tav- 
ern yards, they grew by the addition of the 
acrobats, high wire artists, tumblers, clowns, 
freaks, wild and trained animals, and all 
of the elements which go to make up the 
present-day circus with its performers on 
seven rings or stages, lighted by electricity 
and traveling in its own ninety-car train. 
* * Ok 


Dorothy Sands, actress, spoke on the late 
George Pierce Baker and the development 
of his 47 Workshop, relating stories of 
backstage happenings as well as indicating 
the vast influence, personal, moral, and 
dramatic as wielded by Prof. Baker. 

Rosamond Gilder, dramatic critic and 
associate editor, Theatre Arts, spoke on the 
“Theatre Collections in New England.” 
In 1932, Miss Gilder made a national sur- 
vey of theatre collections for the Theatre 
Arts Magazine and the National Drama 
Conference, a survey subsequently developed 
into the handbook, Theatre Collections, 
familiar to librarians. 


Muss GILper’s ADDRESS 


When I first tackled the subject of 
theatre collections, I went to the Library of 
Congress, to the Special Libraries Section 
there to ascertain how many theatre li- 
braries they had listed. Six was the an- 
swer. Six! Undismayed, Mrs. Isaacs, Mr. 
Franklin Hopper, Miss Florence Overton, 
and I who formed the committee of investi- 
gation, sent out some twelve-hundred ques- 
tionnaires. ‘The resulting haul brought us 
four hundred and ten answers, and proved 
that there were not six, but six times that 
number of collections in private and public 
libraries, in colleges, universities, museums, 
and high schools. Thirty-two had rooms or 
sections devoted to the theatre, twenty-five 
had librarians on full or part time sched- 


ules. We heard from no less than forty- 
three states, and no group of states offered 
a richer treasure trove, a more complete 
variety of theatre collections than New 
England. Every kind of theatre library and 
theatre collection is represented here, from 
the Shaw collection at Harvard, which is 
perhaps the most widely known of all, to 
the shelf of books on puppet-making, which 
a hard-working schoolteacher in a little 
red schoolhouse in the Berkshire hills, 
pointed out to me with pride as her collec- 
tion, just then in active use by the diminu- 
tive members of the 4-H club. 

Besides the collections in the great uni- 
versity libraries, such as those of Harvard 
and Yale, there is the important public 
library collection here in Boston. A theatre 
collection in a museum is represented by 
the material to be found in the Museum 
of Fine Arts here; collections in anti- 
quarian societies like that of the American 
Antiquarian Society in Worcester; and the 
college collections by those at Amherst, 
Brown, Dartmouth, and such smaller col- 
leges as Emerson here in Boston. 

Indeed, it is a curious fact that New Eng- 
land, traditionally so inhospitable to the 
brotherhood and sisterhood of Thespis, 
should today have become the focal point 
of material from all over the world, and 
from every age and time. It might, un- 
kindly, be suggested that the guardians of 
tradition have no objection to the theatre 
once it is thoroughly dead. It might be 
unkind and it would certainly be unfair. 
For the burgeoning, young, and decidedly 
lively theatres of the New England colleges 
are important items in community life and 
may be a decisive element in the survival of 
the living theatre in America. And this 
whole movement was stimulated by George 
Pierce Baker’s work here at Harvard. But 
whatever the reason may be, it is certain 
that these rockbound shores have become 
the haven of a most astounding collection 
of theatrical treasures, from every quarter 
of the great theatre world. 

Shakespeare, for instance—The Barton 
Collection was at one time considered next 
only after the British Museum, the Bod- 
leian, and Trinity collections. Another New 
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England college is the proud guardian of 
what is the greatest Shakespearean collec- 
tion in the Americas and perhaps in the 
world, the Folger Shakespeare Library. 
Actual location in its own lovely building 
in Washington, D.C., the Folger is ad- 
ministered by the Trustees of Amherst 
College. 

The English theatre, post- and pre- 
Elizabethan, is represented in many New 
England collections, but particularly in the 
Robert W. Lowe Collection which formed 
the nucleus of the Harvard collection, and 
the Wendell bequest are also heavily 
freighted with English material. I held in 
my hand only yesterday the parchment in- 
denture for the Drury Lane, signed by 
Sheridan (and dozens of others). The 
Barton Collection is rich in Restoration ma- 
terial; the Plimpton Collection at Amherst 
has many nineteenth century plays. 

Going farther afield in Europe, we find 
the Spanish theatre nobly represented by the 
George Ticknor Collection in the Boston 
Public Library. That great student of the 
Spanish stage had many invaluable treas- 
ures in his library, among them a manu- 
script play by Lope de Vega which some 
of you may have seen on display. The 
structure and drama of the ancient theatres 
of Greece and Rome, the even more ancient 
theatre of Egypt, is only now being 
thoroughly considered from the theatre point 
of view, as you can see in the May Theatre 
Arts, or in Mr. Laflin’s exhibit recently 
shown at Yale. These ancient theatres as 
well as the theatres of the Orient can be 
studied in the museum as well as the li- 
braries of New England. There is, for 
instance, a notable collection of Javanese 
and Balinese puppet figures in the Museum 
of Fine Arts here as well as prints and 
paintings, and a large collection of costumes 
and masks of the Noh, the sacred, tradi- 
tional drama of Japan. 

Coming nearer in time and place, we 
find the New England collections cover the 
American stage very thoroughly. Boston, 
again, with the Allen A. Brown Collection 
at the Boston Public Library and the 
Theater Collection at Harvard. The 
former also has the John Gilbert Collec- 
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tion, and it was an actor, John Drew, who 
gave Harvard the Lowe Collection by way 
of starting that august library on its down- 
ward theatrical career. Amherst has a 
charming example of the personal ‘home 
town’ memorial. Clyde Fitch’s library, 
books, shelving, furniture, and all has been 
set up in the library, there, as a resemblance 
of the playwright and a focus of Amherst’s 
collections of American plays in which again 
the Plimpton Collection figures. The Craw- 
ford Collection at Yale with its steadily 
growing file of current playbills, clippings, 
pictures, and so on, as well as its record of 
the past, is predominantly American. The 
Worcester Antiquarian Society has an im- 
portant collection of early American plays as 
well as some new material that is mainly 
nineteenth century programs and _ posters, 
Brown University, in its Harris Collection 
of poetry and drama has a treasure trove of 
early American plays; they have now more 
than half the titles listed in Hill (American 
Plays, 1714-1830) and a collection of over 
a hundred pageants given them by William 
Chancy Langdon. Dartmouth is the guard- 
ian of the MacKaye Collection, material 
relating to that fabulous American theatre 
genius, Steele MacKaye, and his distin- 
guished family including Percy MacKaye. 
Dartmouth also boasts the largest collection 
of movie scripts in New England, the Irv- 
ing Thalberg Memorial Library of over 
a thousand scripts, given by Walter Wanger. 

One of the most far-reaching and in- 
creasingly important collections in New 
England is the unique photograph collec- 
tion at Yale. With a small amount of 
money donated by a foundation, a Leica 
camera and a courage matched only by his 
extreme erudition, Allardyce Nicoll, chair- 
man of the drama department at Yale, 
undertook the task of gleaning the treasure 
of theatre iconography in the museums and 
theatre collections, private and public of 
Europe, and of mounting, analyzing, and 
indexing them as projects for his graduate 
students at Yale. Begun in 1934, the col- 


lection of photographs reproducing prints, 
drawings, woodcuts, miniatures, much of 
which has never been seen except by its 
immediate guardians, has grown to enor- 
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mous proportions and has today a very 
special value. 

Indeed all these great collections as they 
relate to a world now threatened with physi- 
cal destruction, have a new importance, a 
new significance. How much will be de- 
stroyed by the Great Destroyer before the 
current holocaust is through no one can 
say, but here scattered through New Eng- 
land are uncounted treasures for students 
and theatre lovers. Where once it seemed 
somehow wrong and vandalistic to bring 
to America the treasure of painting, sculp- 
ture, the books, manuscripts, and incunab- 
ula that enrich our libraries and museums 
and private houses, now perhaps our old- 
time cash-and-carry plan will bear happy 
fruit. Now, these “vandalisms” seem a 
fortunate fact. Perhaps their flight to the 
west will have saved these precious things 
for us, for England, for men of goodwill 
everywhere. The theatre collections of New 
England are today in the first rank as 
guardians of the glamorous and noble crea- 
tions of the past which are, and must always 
remain part of our present, and let us hope, 
of our future civilization. 


Mr. Norton’s PAPER 


The final paper of the afternoon, pre- 
sented by Elliot Norton, dramatic critic of 
the Boston Post, was a consideration of the 
“Contemporary Theatre in Boston,” with 
notes on the nearby summer theatres. Bos- 
ton, said Mr. Norton, is a ‘try-out’ city, 
and there the producers of plays destined 
eventually for Broadway come to offer the 
original and yet-to-be-altered versions of 
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their shows. “By way of illustration, The 
Man Who Came to Dinner, which had 
three days in New Haven, picked up a new 
third act during its stay in Boston. William 
Saroyan’s The Time of Your Life, which 
opened in Bridgeport, was altered in the 
text, in the direction, and even in part of 
its setting. Three members of the cast were 
replaced. What Boston first-nighters saw 
of this play and what those who came ten 
days later saw were two different versions 
of the same play.” 

Mr. Norton summarized and commented 
critically on three plays presented in Boston 
during the season just closed, and scheduled 
for presentation in New York in the fall 
of 1941: Sophie Treadwell’s Hope for a 
Harvest; a dramatization of Somerset 
Maugham’s novel, Theatre; and Battle of 
Angels, by twenty-two-year-old Tennessee 
Williams. 

Mr. Norton then gave a calendar of plays 
being offered in the nearby summer theatres 
at Lakewood, near Skowhegan, Me.; at the 
Cape Playhouse, at Dennis; the Artists’ 
Theatre at Provincetown; the Berkshire 
Playhouse, at Stockbridge; and a number of 
others. 

Officers for 1941-42 are president, George 
Freedley, Theatre Collection, New York 
Public Library; secretary, Mrs. Sarah 
Chokla Gross, acquisitions chairman, Mc- 
Cord Theatre Museum (home address: 118 
Centre Avenue, Lynbrook, Long Island) ; 
treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth P. Barrett, 
Theatre Collection, New York Public Li- 
brary. 

SARAH CHOKLA Gross, Secretary 
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A.A.A.P. and A.L.A., 32. 
A.A.L.L. and A.L.A., 32. 
A.L.A., officers, 27. 
AL.A. activities com. 32. 
A.L.A. Bulletin, 37. 
A.L.A. cat. code 
2; rpt., 55. 
AL.A. filing code subcom., 55. 
Abrams, Samuel, 151. 
Abramson, Debora R., 38. 
Ackermann, Gertrude, rpt, 109. 
Adult educ., and 1., 82-85; Brown, 


revision com., 


82-84; Bryson, 125-28; Burson, 
128-30. 

Adult educ. bd, 31-32. 

Adult educ. round table, 81-85; 


officers, 85. 

Adult reading, 32. 

Affiliated 1. organizations, 
163-79. 

Affiliation with Am. Hospital Assn 
com., rpt, 105-06. 


19-20, 


Agricultural Is sect., mtg, 41-42; 
officers, 42. 

Agriculture Dept. publications, 
Merrill, 135-36. 

Aguayo, Jorge, 20, 114. 

Albrecht, Otto E., elected, 171; 


presided, 163. 
Alderson, Mrs. Carol I., rpt, 154- 


57. 

Alexander, Margaret, 58, 65; rpt, 
58-59. 

Ambuhl, Frances, elected, 57. 

American Hospital Assn, 105-06. 

American imprints inventory, Mc- 
Murtrie, 86-80. 

American L. in Paris, 22. 

Amesbury, Dorothy G., “The spe- 
cial music In,” 164-65. 

Anderson, Daisy L., presided, 44. 

Anderson, Ottilia C., elected, 57. 

Angell, Richard S., rpt, 171. 

Angles, Jules Des, 67. 

Annuities and pensions com., 32. 

Annuities, pensions, and life in- 
surance com. See Annuities and 
pensions com. 

Archives and Is com., 32; rpt, 85- 
89. 

Arms, John Taylor, 43. 

Armstrong, Mildred, elected, 60. 

Art ref. round table, mtg, 80-92: 
officers, 92. 

Association of coll. and ref. Is 
mtgs, 41-44; officers, 41. 

Atkinson, Teresa Wade, 100. 

Attendance summaries, 180-81. 

Audio-visual com., 32; mtg, 92-95. 

Aungst, Adele T., roo. 

Avery, Maude E., rpt, 148. 

Awards, jury on, 31; rpt, 23-24, 
37-39. See also Caldecott; New- 
bery; Trustees, citation. 

Ayer, Thomas P., presided, 96. 

Ayrault, Margaret W., elected, 113. 


B 


Bailey, Louis J., 113. 
Raily, Harold J., 79. 


Index 


Baird, Mrs. James G., elected, 76. 
Baker, Maysel O’H., elected, 43. 
Ballance, Paul S., elected, ror. 
Ballard, James F., 21. 

Barr, Pelham, 98; rpt, 96-99. 

Barrett, Mrs. Elizabeth P., elected, 
179; rpt, 174. 

Basadre, Jorge, 12. 

“Basis for inter-American  co- 
operation,’”’ Thomson, 9-13. 

Batchelder, Mildred L., 60. 

Bateson, Nora, 123. 

Baumann, Mrs. Frances, 81. 

Beal, H. Marjorie, 38. 

Beals, Ralph A., 133; ‘‘Education, 
teaching, and Inship,” 84-8s. 

Beard, Sarah A., elected, 71. 

Bejarano, Luis E., 109. 

Bell, Lucy, 59, 60, 62. 

Belpré, Pura, 64, 66, 67, 113, 114. 

Bement, Constance, elected, 76. 

Benjamin, Frances H., rpt, 131-32. 

Bennett, Mary A., 147. 

Bercaw, Louise O., rpt, 42. 

Berry, Ethel I., rpt, 74-75. 

Besoré, Mary O., 71. 

Beust, Nora, 60, 160. 

Bibliography com,, 32. 

Bigelow, Albert F., 151. 

Binding. See Bookbinding com. 

Blake, Eunice, 68. 

Blind, work with the. See Work 
with the blind round table. 

Boards and committees com., rpt, 
30-37. 

Boessel, Frieda P., ‘“‘Magical mo- 
ments for modern youth,” 96. 

Boisclair, V. Genevieve, 113. 

Bonino, Louise, presided, 63. 

Book buying com., 32. 

Book conservation, Browning, 96- 
07; Thurman, 97-98; Lehmann. 
Haupt, 08. 

Book drives com., 309. 

Book evaluation com., 66; resolu- 
tion, 60. 

Book post com., 32; rpt, 20. 

Book production com., rpt, 67. 
300k week, p. |. day, 68. 

Bookbinding com., 32; mtg, 96-90. 

Books for devastated Is in war 
areas com., 32. 

Bostwick, Arthur E., 22. 

Boyd, Anne Morris, 30. 

Bradbury, Mildred, ‘‘From silver 
buckles to Uncle Sam’s hats,” 
90-91. 

Pradley, Florence, 38. 

Bradley, Phillips, 79. 

Branch Ins round table, mtg, 90- 
101. 

Breed, Clara, elected, 69 

Briggs, Elizabeth, 58, 65, 68; 
elected, 59, 60. 

Brigham, Harold F., 25-26, 28, 74; 
statement, 39-40. 

“British publishing in wartime,” 
Mansbridge, 123-25. 

Britton, Jasmine, elected, 59, 63. 

Brooker, Rosalie A., “Individual- 
ization of branch Is to better 
serve their communities,” 99-101. 

Brotherton, Nina C., 64. 
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Broude, Alexander, 170. 

Brown, Charles H., 80; 
tional isolationism 
27; rpt, 30-31. 

Brown, Ford K., 42. 

Brown, Leslie E., 151; “Marriage 
of the 1. and an adult com- 
munity sch.,”’ 82-84. 

Brown, Mildred G., 71. 

Browning, Earl W., “Conservation 
problems of circulating bks,” 96- 
97. 

Bryan, Alice L., ro2. 

Bryson, Lyman, 81; ‘Books for 
shelves or bks for readers,” 125- 
28. 

Buildings. See Library bldgs round 
table. 

Burson, Susan M., community or- 
ganization for family life educ., 
128-30. 

Burton, Rush, citation, 24-25, 80. 

Business and technology  sect., 
mtg, 101; officers, 1o1. 

Butcher, Elizabeth, 151, 152; pre- 
sided, 44, 149. 

By-Laws. See Constitution and by- 


laws, 
é 


Cabeen, Mrs. Violet Abbott, 172; 
“Contribution of the document 
cataloger in making govt publi- 
cations available to the research 
worker,” 134-135. 

Cahoon, Herbert F., 114. 

Cain, Julien, 43. 

Caldecott award, 64-65. 

Caldwell, Gladys, 92. 

Campbell, Agnes H., rpt, 139-47. 

Campbell, Celia Pope, rpt, 61-62. 

Canadian |. advisory bd, 31. 

Canadian 1. consultants com., rpt, 
31. 

Canadian 1. council, 31. 

Card catalog. See Catalog. 

Carnovsky, Leon, 133, 139. 

Carroll, Mrs. John, 151. 

Carter, Julia F., elected, 58. 

Carter, Mary Duncan, 139; rpt, 
133. 

Cartwright, Catherine, 81. 

Cartwright, Morse A., 104. 

Cashmore, Herbert Maurice, re- 
marks, 20, 80, 123; speech, 27. 

Castagna, Edwin, 112. 

Catalog, ref. In and, 150-51. 
Catalog code. See A.L.A. catalog 
code revision com. 
Catalog interpretation, 

150. 

Cataloging, cataloger and, 51-52; 1. 
administrator and, 48-51; music 
code, 55, 169; simplified, 52-55. 

Cataloging and class. com., 32. 

Cataloging and class. div. See 
Division of cat. and class. 

Cataloging methods, McNiff, 149- 
50. 

Censorship. See International free- 
dom to safeguard the rights of 
1. users to freedom of inquiry 
com. 


“Educa- 
and the L,” 


Sheppard, 
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Census Bureau publications, Gray, 
137-38. 

Chamberlain, Gladys E., 5 
elected, 171; rpt, 163-71 

Chapman, Edward A., 123 

Chapman, John W., 115. 

Chase, George H., 172. 

Children and young people, board 
on |. service to, 32. 

Children’s ls. See Division of Is 
for children and young people. 
Chippendale, Grace, 174. 

Cimino, Maria, 67. 
Circus collections, Vail, 
Citation for trustees, jury on, 32. 
Citation of trustees, jury on, rpt, 
24-25. 
Citizen interest, correlation 
velopment of, com., 32. 
Civic educ. com., 32. 
Clark, Helen, rpt, 62. 
Clark, Helen M., 162. 
Clark, James, 81. 
Clark, Rheta, A., 
elected, 63; 60. 
Classification. See 
and class. 
Clay, Margaret Jean, elected, 27. 
“Code for cat. music,” 55; rpt, 169. 
Code of ethics com., 32. 
Coen, Benjamin, 71. 
Coffin, Robert P. Tristram, 44. 
Coit, Eleanor, 81. 
Colburn, Edwin B., 114. 
Coldren, Fanny A., elected, 43. 
Cole, Arthur Harrison, 134, 172; 
presided, 8s. 
College and Research 
tion for, 30, 41. 
College Is sect., mtg, 42; 
42. 
Collins, Isabel, “‘“Books for mental 
hospitals,” 
Committee appointments com., 32 
33. 
Community sch., Brown, 82-84. 
Compton, Charles H., 22, 133; rpt, 


29. 
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afee 
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and de 


rpt, 59-63; 


Division of cat. 


Ls, substitu- 


officers, 


107. 


Conant, James B., welcome, 22. 

Conat, Mabel L., 43; elected, 41. 

Coney, Donald, elected, 41. 

Congregational L., Persons, 140-43. 

Connor, John M., presided, 108. 

Constitution and by-laws com., 33; 
rpt, 26. 

Constitution com., 68; rpt, 109. 

Continuation com., rpt, 114-15. 

Conway, Irene, 162. 

Cook, Ruth V., presided, 89. 

Coolidge, Archibald Cary, 40. 

Cooper, Mrs. Vera S., elected, 41. 

Cuoperative indexing in the field of 
fine arts joint com., rpt, 91. 

‘euncil, membership, 
ceedings, 28-40. 

‘ouneil program com., 33. 

‘ouncilors, ruling on, 40. 

‘ounty and regional Is sect., busi- 
ness mtg, 74-76; mtgs, 71-76; 
officers, 76. 

“County In and the new president 
of the county 1. assn,”’ 71-72. 

Course of study com., rpt, 161. 

Cowles, Mrs. Barbara, rpt, 148. 


~ 


29-30; pro- 


rar 
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Craver, Harrison W., 22. 

Cronin, John W., “The effect of 
reorganization on the divi- 
sion,” 46-47. 

Cullipher, Martha R., presided, 41. 

Culver, Essae M., 65, 80; “‘Emer- 
gence of ls,’”’ 21; presided, 18, 
21, 27, 28, 30; statement, 29-30. 

Cumulative music index com., rpt, 
169-71. 

Currier, T. Franklin, 40. 

Currin, Althea M., 61, 65; elected, 
58, 59, 63; presided, 60, 61. 

Curtis, Alberta, 104; rpt, 102-04. 

Cutter, Annie S., elected, 

Cutter, Charles A., 40. 


card 





D 

Dale, Mrs. J. P., elected, 76. 

Danton, J. Periam, elected, 41. 

Darrah, Jane, 64; elected, 69; rpt, 
66. 

Davis, Mary, 113. 

Davis, Mary Gould, 68, 69; 
sided, 64. 

Davis, Saville, 152. 

Dawson, Dorotha, 162. 

Day, Emily, elected, 42. 
Defense com. See National defense 
activities and Is com. 
Demonstration sch. Is in 
educ. joint com., 33. 
Devastated Is com. See Books for 
devastated Is in war areas com. 
Dewey Decimal Class., 55; 
mendations, 28-29. 
Dickinson, George S. 
171; presided, 163. 

Dickinson, R. L., statement, 23. 

Dickson, Harriet, elected, 60. 

Division of cat. and class., mtgs, 
44-57; nominating com., rpt, 57; 
resolution, 28-29; secy-treas. rpt, 
56. 

Division of Is for children and 
young people, business mtg, 61- 
63, 65; created, 40, 58; officers, 
58-59; rpt, 58-71. 

Divisional relations com., 33; an- 


pre- 


teacher 


recom- 


» elected, 


nouncement, 25-26; statement, 
39-40. 
Dixon, D. Genevieve, elected, 58, 


63. 

Debbins, Elsie, 64. 

Documentation, international coop- 
eration in, com., 33. 

Doe, Richard T., 114. 

Dollard, Mary E., elected, 
presided, 153; rpt, 152-154. 

Dooley, Dennis <A., 21; 172; 
elected, 174; rpt, 171-74. 

Dooley, R. E., rpt, 25. 

Dority, Mrs, Ione, 138. 

Douglas, Mary Peacock, 62; 
elected, 58; elected, 63. 

Downs, Robert B., presided, 41; 
rpt, 30. 

Doyle, Julia H., 709. 

DuBois, Isabel, 123; 
rpt, 

Dudgeon, Matthew S., elected, 27. 

Dunbar, Ralph M., 20, 30, 123. 

Duncan, Barbara, rpt, 169. 
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elected, 108; 


106. 





Duplicate exchanges com., rpt, 109, 
Durand, Ruth Sawyer, 6s. 

Durkes, Leona, rpt, 81-85, 157-59, 
Dye, Eleanor M., 161; elected, 162 


E 
Early, Eleanor, 43. 
Eaton, Anne Thaxter, Reading 
with Children, White award, 24 
Eddy, Welles, 79. 
Edge, Sigrid A., 8r. 
Edgell, George H., 
bitions,” 89-90. 
Editorial com., 33. 
Edson, Gregory J., 21. 
Education for Inship, bd on, 33. 
Educational films and Is com., 33. 
Education Office publications, 
Jones, 136-37. 


“Loan exhi- 


Educational films joint com., 93-94. 
Educational relationships in local 
communities, com. on. See Civic 
educ. com. 
Edwards, Gertrude 
108; presided, 105. 
Eldridge, Bessie L., elected, 134; 
rpt, 132-34. 
Elections com., 33; rpt, 27. 
Ellinwood, Leonard, 170; rpt, 160. 
Elliott, Shirley B., rpt, 123-28. 
Elliott, William Yandell, 21; “Na. 
tional morale,” 3-8. 
Eniployee relationships, Fox, 152- 
53- 
Engelken, Richard C., 
lighting, 117-19. 
Engleman, Lois E., elected, 43. 
Ernst, Morris L., tribute, 29. 
Erskine, Ruth E, Lane, rpt, 114-15. 
Ersted, Ruth, elected, 58, 63. 
Escalante, Hildamar, 20, 114. 
Estes, Rice, elected, 154. 
Evans, Luther H., 18, 86. 


M., elected, 


trends in 


F 

Fairchild, R. W., 44. 

Fall, John, 44. 

Family life educ., Burson, 128-30. 

Faxon, Nathaniel W., 106. 

Fay, Lucy E., elected, 27. 

Federal relations com., 33; rpt, 29. 

Feger, Franz, 67. 

Fellowships and scholarships com., 
33. 

Ferguson, Milton J., 22; rpt, 31-37. 


Fetty, Irene, 112, 113; rpt, 109. 
Field, Pearl I., 154. 
Filing code. See A.L.A. filing 


code subcom. 

Film forums, joint com., 33; mem- 
bers, 104; mtgs, 102-04. 

Film on Is com., 33. 

Films, educational, McDonald, 92 
04. 

Finance com., members, 30; rpt 
25. 

Finkelstein, Louis, 143. 

Fire insurance com., 33. 

Fisher, Nellie Mignon, ror. 

Fleming, Thomas P., presided, 135, 
171; rpt, 134-38. 


EE 























Flesch, Rudolph F., 109. 

Flexner, Jennie M., os “% 
service to the new emigré,” 
59; rpt, 28. 

Floyd, Mary, elected, 44. 

Mynn, Mrs. P. ies rpt, 24-25. 

Foreign born, work with the. See 
Work with the foreign born 
round table. 

Fox, John Bayley, “An employee 
relationship policy—-whose _ re- 
sponsibility ?”’, 152-53. 

Freedley, George, 94; elected, 179; 
presided, 174, 175; response, 19- 
20. 

Freeman, Margaret B., rpt, 70-71. 

French, Stanley, 63. 

Friends of ls com., 33; mtg, 104-05. 

Frommherz, Carl, 100. 

Fuenzalida, Hector, 12. 

Fussler, Herman, 44. 


“Library 
I 58- 


G 


Galt, Alexander, 90. 

Gapp, Kenneth, 143. 

Garrison, Gretchen, 109. 

General sessions, proceedings, 18- 
27; speeches, 3-17. 

Gietz, Ernesto, 12. 

Gilder, Rosamond, “Theatre col- 
lections in New England,” 177- 
79- 

Gilmore, Otto, 151. 

Githens, Alfred Morton, presided, 
115; rpt, 115-19. 

Gjelsness, Rudolph H., elected, 27; 
presided, 147; rpt, 55. 
Glassey, Margaret F., 61. 

Glick, Milton, 64. 

Goetz, Mrs. Delia, 66. 

Goldstein, Fanny, ror. 

Goodrich, Francis L. D., 
recent trends in coll. 1. 
116-17. 

Gordon, Elsie, elected, 85. 

Gordon, Fanya, elected, 123. 

Gordon, Jane, rpt, 160. 

Gosnell, Charles, presided, 113. 

Gottry, Lucille, 71. 

Government publications, Cabeen, 
134-35. 

Grace, Alonzo G., 60. 

Graham, Mrs, Aubry Lee, 94. 

Grant, Margaret, 76. 

Grauman, Edna J., elected, 43. 

Gray, E. R., “The publication poli- 
cies of the Census Bureau,” 137- 
38. 

Greenaway, Emerson, elected, 128. 

Greene, Esther, elected, 60. 

Greene, Harriette L., 

Gregory, Elinor, 2r. 

Gregory, Winifred, “Progress of 
the Union List of Serials,” 47- 
48. 

Grieder, Elmer M., 134, 172. 

Griffiths, Sarah H., presided, 43. 

Grill, Maud E., 71; elected, 76. 

Gross, Mrs. Sarah Chokla, elected, 
179; rpt, 174-79. 

Grout, Donald J., “Music 1. and 
musicology,”’ 165-67. 


“Some 
bldgs,”’ 


60, 106. 


INDEX 


Guinier, Ewart G., 120. 
Gulick, Leeds, 104. 
Gurney, Edith B., elected, 92. 


H 


Hagerman, Mrs. Dorothy T., 22. 

Hale, Betty L., 148. 

Hale, Ralph T., 80; presided, 79. 

Hall, Mrs. Lillian A., “Historical 
background of the New England 
stage,” 176. 

Hammond, 
elected, 76. 

Hammond, Ruth E., 30; rpt, 139. 

Hanke, Lewis, 113. 

Hanson, Elizabeth, rpt, 147-40. 

Hanson, J. C. M., 40. 

Haraszti, Zoltan, a1, 174. 

Harrell, Charles I., 95. 

Harris, Erdman, 143. 

Harris, William, 64. 

Hart, Eugene D., 109. 

Hart, Richard, 113. 

Hauck, Helen, 43. 

Hawes, Mrs. Marion E., presided, 


Mrs. Bernice W., 


159. 

Haydon, Glen, ‘‘American music Is 
after the war: problems and op- 
portunities,” 167-69. 

Haygood, William, 113. 

Haykin, David J., 45, 55. 

Hayner, C. Irene, 58; elected, 59, 
63. 

Heathcote, Lesley M., 148. 

Hegland, Maxine, rpt, 109. 

Heiderstadt, Dorothy, rpt, 108-13. 

Hemispheric relations, 
Thomson, 9-13. 

Henkle, Herman, 21. 

Henrikson, Gertrude, 108. 

Henshaw, Francis H., 21, 139. 

Hepinstall, Frances G., elected, 44. 

Herbert, Clara W., presided, 132. 

Herbert, Louise, rpt, 66. 

Hering, Miss Hollis W., presided, 
139. 

Herrmann, Eleanor, elected, 71. 


21-22; 


Herzog, Mrs. Marion Rawls, 
elected, 92. 

Hewitt, Robert A., 172. 

Heyl, Lawrence, 60. 

Hickman, Margaret G., 153, 154. 


Hill, Frank P., 27. 

Hirsch, Benedict Z., elected, 123; 
rpt, 119-23. 

Hiss, Sophie K., 55. 

Hoban, Charles, Jr., 94. 

Hospital Book Guide, 106. 

Hospital ls com., 34; mtgs, 105-08; 
officers, 108. 

Hospital 1. round 
granted, 4o. 

Hospital service by p. 1., Henrik- 
son, 108, 

Houghton, Mrs. Hiram Cole, Jr., 


table, status 


“Challenge to trustees,”’ 77-79. 
Howard, Paul, elected, 101; rpt, 
101, 


Howe, Harriet E., elected, 134. 
Hobbie, Mrs. Eulin Klyver, 42. 
Hodgson, James G., 41. 
Hofer, Philip, 43. 

Hogarth, Grace Allen, 60. 
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Holmes, John, “The known world,” 
70. 

Hooper, Marjorie S., 66. 

Hopper, Franklin F., 177; 
24, 37-39. 

Hughes, Mrs. Marian, 106. 

Huhn, Natalie T., elected, 152. 

Humphrey, John A., 114. 


rpt, 23 


Huntley, Mrs. Marjorie W., 
“Mental patients and the hos- 
pital 1.,” 107. 

Hunton, Mrs. Margaret R., 120; 
elected, 123. 

Hurley, Richard, 64. 

Hurt, H. W., 64. 

Hutchings, Helen, 43. 

I 

Ihm, Elsa H., elected, 147. 

Importations com., 34. 

Indexing and abstracting com., 


rpt, 148. 

Indexing and abstracting of sports 
and wildlife publications com., 
rpt, 148-49. 

Indexing 18th century 
com., rpt, 148. 

Infection in books com., rpt, 106. 

Ingles, May, 38. 

Institution Is com., 34. 

Insurance for Is com. See 
insurance com. 

Intellectual freedom to safeguard 
the rights of 1. users to freedom 
of inquiry com., 34. 

International com., rpt, 67. 

International relations com., 34 

Ireland, Mrs. Norma Olin, rpt, 109 


J 


James, Mrs. Concha Romera, 66. 

James, Eldon R., 134, 171. 

Jedermann, Ruth M., rpt, 92. 

Jerome, Jennie G., 92. 

Jewett, C. C., 48. 

Joeckel, Carleton B., 24, 110. 

Johnson, B. Lamar, elected, 27. 

Johnson, Siddie Joe, 68; 
69. 

Johnson, Gladys, presided, 42. 

Jones, A. Drummond, 22, 71: 
“‘What should rural people expect 
from the Am. 1.?”, 14-17. 

Jones, Anne F., rpt, 105-08. 

Jones, E. Louise, 60, 74, 80; pre- 
sided, 60. 

Jones, Frank N., 114. 

Jones, Olga, “Publication policies 


periodicals 


Fire 


elected, 


of the U.S. Office of Educa 
tion,” 136-37. 

Jerdan, Alice M., 64, 6s. 

Junior coll. Is sect., mtg, 42-43; 
officers, 42-43. 

Junior coll. terminal educ. com., 


34- 
Junior members round table, con- 


stitution, 110-12; mtgs, 108-13; 
reorganization, 109-10. 
Kalis, Esther, rpt, 109. 
Kauffmann, Mary E., rpt, 44-57. 
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Keator, Alfred D., elected, 174. 
Keliher, Alice, 102. 
Kelly, Frances H., 133. 
Kenan, Mrs. Mary, elected, 
Kennedy, Anna Clark, rpt, 62. 
Kenney, James W., 21. 
Kent, Mrs. Louise Andrews, 60. 
Kibre, Adele, 44. 
Killian, Julia, 143. 
King, Marion M., 
rpt, 149-52. 
Kingery, Robert, 104. 
Kirk, Marguerite, 94. 
Knaus, Mary C., rpt 
Korman, A. B., 120. 
Kristoffersen, Magnus K., 
elected, 115. 
Krutchkoff, Sonya, 71. 
Kuhlman, A. F., rpt, 85-89. 


154. 


elected, 


77-80. 


> ee 


114; 


L 


L.B.I. and A.L.A. joint com., 34. 

Labor, resolution on work with or- 
ganized, 121-22. 

Lacy, Dan, “‘The historical records 
survey and the In,” 85-86. 

Laing, Hazel D., elected, 76. 

Lamb, William A., elected, 85. 

Lane, Howard, 160: 

Latin America, 1. cooperation with, 
com., 34; mtg, 113-14. 

Law, Marie Hamilton, 133. 

Lawson, Robert, award, 64-65. 

Lazarsfeld, Paul, 104. 

League of 1. commissions, officers, 
76; rpt, 76. 

Leavitt, Maria V., 113. 

Lee, Emma, rpt, 66. 

Legislation com., 34. 

Lehmann-Haupt, Hellmut, ‘“‘The 
conservation of old and rare ma- 
terial,’”’ 98. 

Leland, William G., 43. 

Lending collections of professional 
lit. com., rpt, 1o9. 

Lending sect., mtg, 114-15; officers, 
115. 

Lerner, Leo A., 120. 

LeSourd, Howard M., 60. 

Lesser, Margaret, 63, 64; rpt, 67. 

Leupp, Harold L., elected, 44. 

Levins, Hazel Kirk, 109, 113; rpt, 
109. 

Lewis, Mrs. Dorothy, survey of 
children’s radio programs, 94-95. 

Lewis, Glenn M., elected, 128. 

Lewis, Willard P., elected, 4r. 

Libraries for children and young 
people. See Division of Is for 
children and young people. 

Libraries of teacher training in- 
stitutions sect., mtg, 44; officers, 
44. 

Library action, joint com. on, 34. 

Library administration com., 34. 

Library architecture and bldg plan- 
ning com., 34. 

Library bldgs, trends, 115-17. 

Library bldgs round table, 
115-19. 

Library equipment and appliances 
com., 34. 

Library ext. 


mtg, 


bd, 34; mtg, 1109. 
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Library ext. division, mtgs, 71-76; 
organization, 40, 76. 

Library literature in 
joint com., 34. 

Library of Congress card division, 
reorganization, 46-47. 

Library of Congress processing di- 
visions, reorganization, 45-46. 

Library revenues com., 34. 

Library terminology com., 34-35. 

Library unions round table, mtg, 
119-23; officers, 123. 

Lighting, trends in Is, 117-10. 

Lindem, Selma, rpt, 106. 

Lippincott award, 23; statement on, 
37-39. 

Litchfield, Dorothy Hale, 147. 

Little, Evelyn Steel, 38. 

Littlefield, Evelyn S., elected, 60- 

Loan exhibitions, Edgell, 89-90. 

Local indexes com., rpt, 109. 

Loizeaux, Marie D., 130. 

Lomer, Gerhard R., 38. 

Loomis, Jennie, 70. 

Lord, Milton E., 80; invitation, 21; 
welcome, 18-19. 

Loughlin, Grace B., 21. 

Lucas, Mary, elected, 58. 

Luccock, Halford E., 143. 

Lydenberg, Harry M., 22. 

Lyle, Guy R., elected, 27. 


M 


McAfee, Mildred Helen, 41. 

McCombs, Charles F., elected, 4r. 

McConnell, Philip, 104. 

MacCormick, Austin H., 82. 

MeCrum, Blanche Prichard, 
elected, 27. 

McDiarmid, Errett Weir, Jr., 
26. 

McDonald, Gerald D., 104; con- 
clusions on film forums, 103-04; 
“Library use and concern with 
educational films,” 92-94. 

MacDonald, M. Ruth, “Catalogers 
response to the administrator,” 
51-52; elected, 57. 

McGuinn, Walter, 151. 

Mack, Mrs. William J., 150. 

McKay, Mrs. Lois, 120, 123. 

MacLeish, Archibald, remarks, 25. 

McMutrtrie, Douglas C., ‘The com- 
pletion of the inventory of Am. 
imprints,” 86-89. 

McNiff, Philip, 45; 
catalog for the p.—new methods 
and devices,”’ 149-50. 

McPherson, Oscar H., elected, 59, 
63; presided, 60. 

Madden, Elizabeth, 113. 

Manchester, Earl N., presided, 44. 

Mansbridge, F. Ronald, “British 
publishing in wartime,” 


translation 


rpt, 


“Making the 


123-25. 
Marcus, William Elder, citation, 
25, 80. 


Markley, Lucy, 146. 
Marsh, Daniel L., 172. 
Martin, Adele, elected, 123. 


Martin, Nella J., elected, 57. 
Massee, May, 65. 
Masten, Helen A., rpt, 67. 


Matthiessen, Francis Otto, 
Mead, Julia B., 70. 


120-21, 


Medway, Hazel, elected, 85. 
Melcher, Frederic G., 64, 65, 68; 
trends in religious bks, 139-40. 
Membership com., 35; rpt, 67. 
Membership inquiry com., rpt, 109. 
Mental patients, and 1., 107. 
Merger com., rpt, 172-74. 
Merrill, Julia Wright, rpt, 119, 


123. 

Merrill, M. C., “Publications of 
the Dept. of Agriculture and the 
policies governing their distriby. 
tion,”’ 135-36. 

Merson, Harry A., 70. 

Metcalf, Keyes D., 21, 44; “Atti. 
tude of the |. administrator to- 
ward cat.,”’ 48-51; elected 

Meyer, Augusto, 67. 

Meyer, José, 43. 

Michigan state aid to Is, 22. 

Microfilm com., rpt, 171. 

Milam, Carl H., 9, 123. 

Miller, Bertha Mahony, 64. 

Miller, Philip L., 169, 170. 

Miller, Wharton, 133. 

Mitchell, Eleanor, 94; rpt, 

Mitchell, Sydney, 132-33. 

Modley, Rudolph, 139. 

Mohrhardt, Charles M., presided, 
101. 

Mohrhardt, Foster E., 43; elected, 
42. 

Montgomery, Hugh, L., 114. 

Moody, Mrs. Virginia C., elected, 


25 
» 27. 


r=) 


174. 
Moon, W. A., 110. 
Moore, Anne Carroll, 65. 
Moraes, Rubens Borba de, 12. 
Morris, R. P., rpt, 146. 
Morsch, Lucile, 45; 
cat.,”” 52-55. 
Moshier, Marian, elected, 76. 
Mott, Margaret, elected, 171. 
Mudge, Isadore G., 49, 147. 
Muller, Hans, 42. 
Mullin, Frank A., 143. 
Mumford, L. Quincy, 133; “Re. 
organization of the processing 
divisions at the L. of C.,” 45- 


“Simplified 


46. 

Munn, Ralph, 22; “Recruiting for 
the undergraduate 1. sch.,” 132. 

Munn, R. Russell, 123. 

“Music 1. and musicology,”’ Grout, 
165-67. 

Music 1. assn, affiliation, 28; mtgs, 
163-71; officers, 171. 

Music Is after the war, Haydon, 
167-60. 

N 

N.E.A. and A.L.A. 

Nagy, Elemer, “Historical and 
modern stage models in the 
theatre collection,” 174-75. 

National assn of state Is, mtg, 17!- 
74; officers, 174. 

National defense, |. research facili- 
ties for, joint com., 35. 

National defense activities and Is 
com., 35; mtg, 123. 

“National morale,” Elliott, 3-8. 

National music council com., rpt, 


joint com., 35. 


171. 


' 
| 

















National publication survey com., 
rpt, 109. 

Nesbitt, Elizabeth, elected, 134. 

Ness, Jessie, 108. 

Neuhall, Beaumont, “Bibliographic 
methods for exhibition catalogs,” 
91. 

Newbery award, 64, 65. 

Newell, Genevieve, elected, 101. 

Nofcier, Lena B., elected, 76. 

Noggle, Wave L., elected, 43. 

Nolan, John L., 45. 

Nolte, Claire, 68. 

Nominating com., 35; rpt, 109. 

Noon, Paul, 71. 

Norton, Elliot, ‘Contemporary 
theatre in Boston,” 179. 

Nursing school |. com., 35. 


O 


Oberly memorial fund com., 35. 

Occupational therapy, Ness, 108 

O'Malley, Ruth, elected, 76; rpt, 
76. 

O'Meara, Eva J., rpt, 160. 

Order and bk selection round table, 
mtg, 123-28; officers, 128. 

Orman, Oscar C., 19. 

Osborn, Andrew D., elected, 57; 
presided, 45, 48; rpt, 28-29. 

Oswell, Louise, 151. 

Out-of-print books com., 35. 

Overton, Florence, 177. 

Owens, Olga, 152. 


P 


Packard, Hope, 130. 

Pamphlets on democracy, 75. 

Parent educ, joint com., 35; mtg, 
128-32. 

Parent educ. manual, outline, 130- 


31. 

Park, Charles V., elected, 44. 

Parker, Wixie E., 148. 

Parks, Martha M., 160, 162. 

Patee, Doris, 65. 

Peach, Arthur W., 80. 

Pearson, Edmund Lester, 40. 

Penton, Madge, 42. 

Periodical index com., rpt, 169. 

Periodicals com., 35; rpt, 62. 

Perkins Institution Library, Saw- 
yer, 154-57. 

Perry, Ralph Barton, 41. 

Perry, L. Caswell, 114. 

Persons, Frederick T., Congrega- 
tional L., 140-43. 

Peterson, Harry N., elected, 115. 

Peterson, Mrs. Irma C., 71. 

Phelps, Edith M., 61. 

Philips, Edna L., 152. 

Photographic reproduction of 1. 
materials com., 35. 

Place, Lois T., 60; elected, 63. 

Planchart, Enrique, 20, 114. 

Plaut, James S., 92. 

Polk, William T., presided, 80, 

Poland, Orville S., 27. 

Posell, Mrs. Elsa Z., 1509. 

Powell, Benjamin E., elected, 41; 
rpt, 41-44. 


INDEX 


Professional training eom., rpt, 62, 
68. 

Professional training 
132-34; officers, 134. 

Program com., 35. 

Public documents com., 35; mtgs, 
134-38. 

Public relations 
139. 

Publicity com., rpt, 68. 

Publishers, relations with, com. on, 
36. 

Putnam, Herbert, 23, 


Q 


Quigley, Margery C., 139. 


sect., mtg, 


com., 36; mtgs, 


37, 48. 


R 


Radcliffe, George 
29. 

Radio com., 68. 

Radio programs, children’s, 94-95. 

Ranek, Wilson M., rpt, 148-49. 

Randolph, Dorothy, 1109. 

Ranlett, L. Felix, elected, 115; pre- 
sided, 114. 

Rapp-Coudert com., resolution on, 
122. 

Read, Charles C., 160. 

Readability, 81-82; Bryson, 125-28. 

Readable materials for parents 
com., rpt, 131-32. 

Reading for background com., rpt, 
61. 

Recommending children’s bks to be 
transcribed into braille subcom., 
rpt, 66. 

“Recruiting for the undergraduate 
1. sch.,”” Munn, 132. 

Redstone, Edward H., 21. 

Reeder, Dorothy, cablegram, 22. 

Rees, Edith, 123; presided, 120. 

Reference Ins sect., mtg, 43; of- 
ficers, 43. 

Refugees, Flexner, 158-59. 

Refugee Ins com., 36; rpt, 28. 

Regional groups and advisory coun. 
cil rpt, 55-56. 

Regional organization 
169. 

Reinberg, Thelma R., ror. 

Religious bks, list of outstanding 
bks, 143-46. 

Religious bks, trends, 139-40. 

Religious bks sect., mtg, 139-47; 
officers, 147. 

Reorganization com., 36; rpt, 74- 
75, 133. 

Reorganization of hospital Is com., 
rpt, 106, 

Resolutions com., 27, 36; rpt, 62- 
63. 

Resources of Am. ls, bd on, 36. 

Reuss, Dorothy, rpt, 42. 

Rice, Paul North, 19, 50. 

Richards, John S., elected, 41. 

Riley, Mrs. Gladys F., elected, 174. 

Ripley, Charles M., 113. 

Rivera, Rodolfo O., 113; rpt, 113- 


I., telegram to, 


com., rpt, 


14. 
Roberts, Mary Eilleen, rpt, 42. 
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Rogers, Helene H., 109, 172; 
sided, 134. 

Rood, Adelaide C., rpt, 99-101. 

Roos, Jean Carolyn, elected, 27. 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., message, 
18, 

Root, Marion Metcalf, elected, 57. 

Rothrock, Mary U., 23, 37, 39, 94, 
119; presided, 92, 123. 

Rourke, Harriet L., 108. 

Roys, Margaret, 148. 


pre- 


Rural 1. service, 22; county and 
regional Is sect., 71-76; Jones, 
14-17. 


Russell, Duncan, 151. 
Rutzen, Ruth, 114. 


S 


St. John, Francis R., rpt, 29. 
Salaries, staff, and tenure, bd on, 


36-37. 
Sanderson, Charles R., 139; rpt, 


31; “World democratic rela- 
tions,”’ 22. 

Sands, Dorothy, 177. 

Sauer, Julia L., 68. 

Sawyer, Mary Esther, “Library 


work for the blind as handled 
at Perkins Institution,” 154-57. 
Sayre, Mrs. Raymond, 23. 
Schars, Eva, rpt, 62. 
Schneider, Bertha M., 57. 
School 1. bulletin com., rpt, 62. 
School Is sect., mtgs, 59-63; officers, 
63. 
Schragge, Jennie, elected, 85. 
Schultz, Katherine E., 57. 
Schumacher, Mildred, rpt, 105-06. 
Schunk, Russell J., 130. 
Schwartz, Daniel, 123. 
Schwegmann, George A., Jr., 88. 
Scoggin, Margaret C., 60, 65; 
elected, 50, 71; presided, 70. 
Scott, Mrs. Beatrice, 71. 
Scudder, Robert E., rpt, 27, 134- 


38. 

Scully, Russell A., 21. 

Section for 1. work with children, 
business mtg, 66-69; officers, 60; 
rpt, 63-69. 

Sedgwick, W. E., 709. 

Senior hi. sch. 1., bks for, com., 37. 

Sergio, Lisa, “Importance of in- 
terpreting Am.,” 157-58. 

Serials sect., mtgs, 147-49; reor- 
ganization, 149; treas.’ rpt, 147. 

Severns, Hannah, 151, 152. 

Severs, Florence H., elected, 152. 

Seymour, May Davenport, 174. 

Shaffer, Velma R., rpt, 62. 

Shaw, Charles J., 148, 
sided, 123. 

Shaw, Ralph R., 41, 75, 115. 

Shapiro, Ruth, 120, 123, 153; 
elected, 154; presided, 81; rpt, 
152-54. 

Shapley, Harlow, 104. 

Shenitz, Mrs. Helen A., 174. 

Sheppard, Fannie A., 45; “Inter- 
preting the catalog to the p.,”’ 
150. 


170; pre 
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Sherman, Clarence E., 
rpt, 104-05; 
115-16. 

Sherwood, Grace M., rpt, 172-73. 

Shilling, M. W., 68. 

Shipton, Clifford K., 8o. 

Shores, Louis, 43, 160; rpt, 161. 

Shorey, Katherine, presided, 123. 

Siebens, Mrs. Caroline R., 59. 

Simplified cat. at L. of C., Morsch, 
52-55. 

Sinclair, Amy, rpt, 169. 

Sing, Marjorie B., rpt, 89-92. 

Sitterly, Emily B., rpt, 128-32. 

Slesinger, Donald, 94, 104. 

Small Is round table, mtgs, 149-52; 
officers, 152. 

Smith, Adelaide M., 57. 

Smith, Dorothy Elizabeth, elected, 
162; rpt, 159-62. 

Smith, Elizabeth M., 133; outline, 
130-31. 

Smith, Esther A., rpt, 55-56. 

Smith, Harold P., 138. 

Smith, Irene, 61, 63, 65, 68, 69; 
elected, 59, 69; presided, 64, 
65, 66. 

Smith, Mrs. Philip Sidney, 70. 

Snow, Miriam, elected, 63. 

Southworth, Stacy B., presided, 79. 

Spaulding, Forrest B., 29. 

Special 1. field, survey of, 
com., 37. 

“Special music In,’? Amesbury, 164 
65. 

Special projects, advisory 
the study of, 37. 

Sperry, Armstrong, award, 64, 65. 

Staff organizations round table, 
mtgs, 152-54; officers, 154. 

Stage models, Nagy, 174-75. 

Standard form for reporting con- 
tents of music Is com., rpt, 169. 

State author 
56-57. 

State Is. See 
State Ls. 
State relationships, joint com., 37. 

Statistics com., 37. 

Stcuffer, R. Nance, 60; ‘‘Voca- 
tional fiction for the jr hi. sch.,”’ 
59-60. 

Stauffer, Robert E., presided, 42. 

Stewart, Mrs. Ruth, 67. 

Stringer, Charles, 63. 

Stritman, Harry R., 113; 
113; rpt, 109. 

Stromdahl, Judith E., rpt, 67. 

Subject heading list for 
com., rpt, 169. 

Subscription bks com., 37. 

Substituting divisional publications 
for A.L.A. Bulletin 

Sullivan, Rose, 81. 

Sutton, Elizabeth, 70 


Swepston, Miriam K., 1o1. 


T 
Taba, Hilda, 160. 
Tarr, Anna M., elected, 42 


} 


104, 
trends in 1. 


139; 
bldgs, 


joint 


bd for 


headings com., rpt, 


National Assn of 


elected, 


music 


com., 37 


BOSTON CONFERENCE 


Tate, Vernon, 44. 

Teachers and school administrators 
round table, work with. See 
Work with teachers and school 
administrators round table. 

Technical bks com., rpt, 62. 

Templeton, Charlotte, 38. 

Terhune, Marion, elected, 113. 

Terms used in music 
rpt, 1609. 

“Theatre collections in New 
land,” Gilder, 177-79. 

Theatre 1. assn, mtgs, 
ficers, 170. 

Thomson, Charles A., 22; ‘‘Basis 
for inter-Am. cooperation,” 9-13. 

Thomson, Thomas R., 

Thurman, William R., 
vation of periodical 
vols.,”” 97-98. 

Titcomb, Edith V., elected, 63. 

Tobin, Maurice J., welcome, 23. 

Tompkins, Miriam D., 85, 
presided, 81, 102; rpt, 28. 

Townes, Mary E., rpt, 92-95. 

Training and employment 
rpt, 169. 

Trautman, Ray L., 123. 

Trost, T. L., 143; elected, 147. 

Trustees, citation, 24-25. 

Trustees division, mtgs, 77-80. 

Trustees section, divisional status, 
28. 

Tubby, Ruth P., rpt, 68. 

Tuberculosis hospital lL., 
108. 

Tucker, Lena L., rpt, 56-57. 

Tucker, William P., elected, 76. 

Turner, Elizabeth T., elected, 76; 
presided, 74; rpt, 75-76. 


U 
Ulveling, Ralph, presided, 22; pre- 
sided, 85. 
Uirich, Carolyn F., 147. 
Union List of Serials, 47-48. 
Union List of Serials com., 37. 
United Service Organizations, 23. 
University Is sect., mtg, 44; of- 
ficers, 44. 
Utley, George B., 22. 


V 

Robert W. G., “Circus in 
New England theatre collec- 
tions,” 176-77; rpt, 172. 

Valley Town, 102. 

Van Deusen, Neil C., 42, 43. 

Van Gorder, Dorothy, 71. 

Van Harlingen, Lillian, 1009 

Van Kirk, Mrs. Gale, elected, 123. 

van Lennep, William, 174, 175. 

Van Wagner, Murray D., telegram, 


cat. com., 


Eng- 


174-79; of- 


IO!. 
**Conser- 
and ref, 


104; 


com., 


Rourke, 


Vail, 


Ver Nooy, Winifred, 45; elected, 
44; “Ref. In’s use of the 
catalog,”’ 150-51. 

Vielehr, Mrs. Alice, 70. 

Voorus, Robert A., 157 


card 


W 
Walsh, Marguerite, 114, 
Walter, Frank K., 148. 
Wardlaw, J. C., 94. : 
Warren, Hazel B., 109; elected, 76.4 
Wasson, Donald, rpt, 42. 


Waters, Edward N., rpt, 171, : 
Weadock, J. J., Jr., 22; presided, 


Webb, Marian A., rpt, 68, 
Wellman, Hiller C., 20, 21, 22, 
Welsh, Thomas B., 151. 

Weston, Bertine, 68. 

“What should rural people expect 
from the American 1.?” Joneg@ 
14-17. 

Whitcomb, Adah F., rpt, 160-61. 
White, Carl M., elected, 27; musion 
l. and the administrator, 163-64, 
White, James Terry, award, 23-24) 

Wiese, Kurt, 63, 64. 

Wilcox, Jerome K., 57, 148. 

Wilkinson, Madeleine, 92. 

Williams, Mrs. Bernard T., 79, 

Williams, Mabel, elected, 59, 71. 

Willis, Mrs. Grinnell, presided, 79. 

Wills, Mrs. William H., 22. : 

Wilson, Elizabeth, 55. 

Wilson, Eugene H., elected, 42, 

Wilson, H. W., company, com., 37 

Wilson, Louis Round, 22, 24. : 

Windle, John T., elected, 
rpt, 1609. 

Winterfield, 

Winton, rpt, 62-63. 

Woodward, Laura A., 19. 

Woodworth, G. Wallace, 163; rp 
199. * 

Wooster, J. Ethel, rpt, 63-69. 

W.P.A. historical records survey 
85-80. a 

Work with teachers and school a@@ 
ministrators round table, mtg 
159-62; midwinter mtg minutes;9 
160; officers, 162; reorganiza | 
tion, 160-61. 

Work with the blind com., 32. 

Work with the blind round tabley 
mtg, 154-57. a 

Work with foreign born round te® 
ble, 33-34; mtg, 157-59. ’ 

Workers’ educ., 81. 

Wright, Elizabeth, 21. 

Wright, Walter W., 114. 

Wright, Wyllis E., elected, 57. 

Wriston, Henry M., 104, 105. 

Wyer, James I., 22. 


174 


Iva, 62. 


Grac e, 


Y 
Yabroff, Isaac A., rpt, 109. 
Yerxa, Catharine M., rpt, 74. 
Young people’s reading round ti 
ble, mtg, 70-71; officers, 71. 


Z 


Zelle, Mary Roemer, elected, 10% 
Zimmerman, Lee F., 96 








